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A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING 

THE  JERA  OF  OSSIAN. 


Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford 
more  pleasure  than  any  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. The  ingenious  may  form  systems  of  his- 
tory on  probabilities  and  a  few  facts  ;  but,  at  a 
great  distance  of  time,  their  accounts  mu£t  be 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  inf^incy  of  states  an'i* 
kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great  events,  as  of  the 
n^eans  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity.  The 
arts  of  poliihed  life,  by  which  facts  alone  can  be 
preserved  with  certainty,  are  the  production  of  a 
well-formed  community.  It  is  then  historians 
begin  to  write,  and  public  transactions  to  be  wor- 
thy remembrance.  The  actions  of  former  times 
are  left  in  obscurity,  or  rnagnified  by  uncertain 
traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  much  of 
the  marvellous  in  the  origin  of  every  nation  ;  pos- 
terity being  always  ready  to  believe  anything, 
however  fabulous,  that  reflects  honour  on  their 
ancestors. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for 
this  weaknefs.  They  swallowed  the  most  absurd 
fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of  their  re- 
spective nations.  Good  historians,  however, 
rose  very  early  amongst  them,  and  transmitted, 
with  lubtre,  their  great  actions  to  posterity.  Ic 
is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they 
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now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of  other  na- 
tions are  involved  in  fables,  or  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  Celtic  nation-^  afford  a  striking  instance  of 
this  kind.  They,  though  once  the  masters  of 
Europe,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby*  in  Rus- 
sia, 'o  Cape  Finisterre,  the  western  point  of  Gal- 
licia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  histo- 
ry. They  trusted  their  fame  to  tradition,  and 
the  songs  of  their  bards,  which,  by  the  vicifsitudc 
of  human  affairs,  are  long  since  lost.  Their  an- 
cient language  is  the  only  monument  that  re- 
mains of  them  ;  and  the  traces  of  it  being  found 
in  places  so  widely  distant  from  each  other,  fcrves 
only  to  fliew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power, 
but  throws  very  little  light  on  their  history. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  pofsefsed 
old  Gaul  is  the  most  renowned  j  not  perhaps  on 
account  of  worth  superior  to  the  rest,  but  for 
their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  historians  to 
transmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  weU  as 
their  ov/n,  to  posterity.  Britain  was  first  peopled 
by  them,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  best 
authors  f  ;  its  situation  in  respect  to  Gaul  makes 
the  opinion  probable  -,  but  what  puts  it  beyond 
all  dispute,  is,  that  the  same  customs  and  lan- 
guage prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  both 
in  the  days  of  Julius  C?esar  :{:. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  pofsefsed  themselves, 
at  first,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next 
to  their  own  country  •,  and  spreading  northward, 
by  degrees,  as  they  increased  in  numbers,  peo- 
pled the  whole  ifl^nd.  Some  adventurers  pafsing 
over  from  those  parts  of  Britain  that  are  within 
sight  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the  Irilh 
nation  ;  which  is  a  more  probable  story  than  the 

♦   Plin.  1  6.         f  Cxs.  1.  5-    Tac.  Agric.  c.  %. 
\  Cxiar  Pcmp.  ?.k].  Ta;;ius. 
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idle  fables  of  Milesian  and  Gallician  colonies^ 
Diodorus  Siculus  *  mentions  it  as  a  thing  well 
known  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  originally  Britons  ;  and  his  testimony  is 
unquestionable,  when  we  consider  that,  for  ma- 
ny ages,  the  language  and  customs  of  both  na- 
tions were  the  same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians were  of  German  extract ;  but  even  the 
ancient  Germans  themselves  were  Gauls.  The 
present  Germans,  properly  so  called,  were  not 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Celtse.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  two  nations  were  similar ;' 
but  their  language  different.  The  Germans  f 
are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, who  crofsed,  in  an  early  period,  the 
Baltic.  The  Celtse,  J  anciently,  sent  many  colo- 
nies into  Germany,  all  of  whom  retained  their 
own  laws,  language,  and  customs,  till  they  were 
difsipated  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  it  is  of 
them,  if  any  colonies  came  from  Germany  into 
Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  des- 
cended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of 
the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  same  with  the  Gauls 
that  first  pofsefsed  themselves  of  Britain,  is  a 
matter  of  no  moment  at  this  distance  of  time. 
Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them  very 
numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola,  which 
is  a  presumption  that  they  were  long  before  set- 
tled in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  govern-- 
ment  was  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  monarchy,- 
as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where  the  Druids- 
bore  the  chief  sway.  This  order  of  men  fceems  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  same  principles  with 
the  Dactyli,  Idx,  and   Curetes  of  the  ancients. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  1  5.  f  Strabo,  1.  7. 

!>  C«f.  1.  6.  Liw,  I  S'  Tac  dc  Mor.  Gexm, 
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Their  pretended  intercourse  with  heaven,  their 
magic  and  divination  were  the  same.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Druids  in  natural  causes,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of  the  experi- 
ments of  ages,  gained  them  a  mighty  reputation 
among  the  people.  The  esteem  of  the  populace 
soon  increased  into  a  veneration  for  the  order  ; 
which  these  cunning  and  ambitious  priests  took 
care  to  improve,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they,  in 
a  manner,  engrofsed  the  management  of  civil  as 
■well  as  religious  matters.  It  is  generally  allowed 
that  they  did  not  abuse  this  extraordinary  power  ; 
the  preserving  their  character  of  sanctity  was  so 
€fsential  to  their  influence,  that  they  never  broke 
out  into  violence  or  opprefbion.  The  chiefs  were 
allowed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  legiflative 
power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids.  * 
It  was  by  their  authority  that  the  tribes  were 
united,  in  times  of  the  greatest  danger,  under  one 
head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretu,-,  f 
was  chosen  by  them,  and  generally  laid  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  the  war  These  priests  en- 
joyed long  this  extraordinary  priviledge  among 
the  Celtic  nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
JR.oman  empire.  It  was  in  the  beginniug  of  the 
second  century  that  their  power  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians began  to  decline.  The  traditions  con- 
cerning Trathal  and  Cormac,  ancestors  to  Fin- 
gal,  are  full  of  the  particulars  of  the  fall  of  the 
Druids  :  A  singular  fate,  it  must  be  owned,  of 
priests  who  had  once  establifhed  their  supersti- 
tion. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  against 
the  Romans  hindered  the  better  sort  from  initia- 
ting themselves,  as  the  custom  formerly  was,  into 
the  order  of  the  Druids.      The  precepts  of  their 

♦  Caef.  I.  6.  t  Fer-gubreth,  the  man  to  judge. 
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rellgloTi  were  confined  to  a  fe^v,  nnd  were  not 
much  attended  to  by  a  people,  inured  to  war. 
The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magi.^trdte,  was  cho- 
sen without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
continued  in  his  office  against  their  will.  Conti- 
nual power  strengthened  his  interest  among  the 
tribes,  and  enabled  iiim  to  send  down,  as  here- 
ditary to  his  posterity,  the  oHice  he  had  only  re- 
ceived himself  by  election. 

On  occasion  of  a  new  war  against  the  King  of 
the  lusr/d,  as  tradition  emphatically  calls  the  Ro- 
man emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  order,  began  to  resume  their  ancient 
priviledge  of  choosing  the  Vergobretus.  Garmal, 
the  son  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by  them^  came 
to  the  grandfather  of  tiie  celebrated  Fingal,  who 
was  then  Vergobretu-,  and  commanded  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to  lay  down  his 
ofBce.  Upon  his  refusal,  a  civil  war  commenced, 
which  soon  ended  in  almost  the  total  extinction 
of  the  religious  order  of  the  Druids  A  few  thac 
rem  lined,  retired  to  the  dark  recefses  of  their 
groves,  and  the  caves  they  had  formerly  used  for 
their  meditations.  It  is  then  we  find  them  in  t/.^e 
circle  of  stones,  and  unheeded  by  the  world,  A 
total  disregard  for  the  order,  and  utter  abhor- 
rence of  the  Druidical  rites  ensued.  Under  this 
cloud  of  public  hafe>  all  that  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  the  Druids  became  extinct, 
and  the  nation  fell  into  the  last  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  Fingal 
and  his  son  Ofsian  difiiked  the  Druids,  who  were 
the  declared  enemies  to  their  succefsion  in  the 
supreme  magistracy.  It  is  a  singular  case,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion 
in  the  poems  ascribed  to  OLian  ;  as  the  poetical 
compositions  of  other  nations  are  so  clofely  cor.- 
A  6 
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nected  with  their  mythology.  But  gods  are  not 
iiecefsary,.when  the  poet  has  fTeiiius. — It  is  hard 
to  account  for  it  to  those  who  are  not  made  ac- 
quainted v.'ith  the  manner  of  the  old  Scottiih 
bar4s.  That  race  of  men  carried  their  notions 
of  martial  honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any 
aid  given  their  heroes  in  battle  was  thought  to 
derogate  from  their  fame  ;  and  the  bards  imme- 
diately transferred  the  glory  of  the  action  to  hitn 
who  had  given  that  aid . 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as  often  ar 
Homer  hath  done,  to  afsist  his  heroes,  his  work, 
had  not  consisted  of  eulogiums  on  men,  but  of 
hymns  to  superior  beings.  Those  who  write  in 
the  Galic  language  seldom  mention  religion  in. 
their  profane  poetry  ;  and  when  they  profefsedly 
write  of  religion,  they  never  mix  with  their  com» 
positions  the  actions  of  their  heroes.  This  cus- 
tom alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the  Dru- 
ids had  not  been  previoully  extingui(hed,  may, 
in  some  m.easure.,  excuse  the  author's  silence  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  ancient  times. 

io  allege  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion, 
would  betray  ignorance  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their 
own  observations  on  the  works  of  nature,  toge- 
ther with  that  superstition  which  is  inherent  in 
the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raised  in  the 
minds  of  men  some  idea  of  a  superior  being. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkest  times,  and  a- 
mongst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  the  very 
populace  then-.selves  had  some  faint  notion  at 
kast  of  a  divinity.  The  Indians,  who  worihip  no 
God,  believe  that  he  exists.  It  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  author  of  these  poems,  to  think 
that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greatest  of  alUtruths.  But  let  his 
i>J,Sion  be  wha:.it  will,  it. is  ceitaia  he*  has  no$ 
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alluded  to  Christianity,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his 
poems  j  which  ought  to  fix  his  opinions,  at  least, 
to  an  rera  prior  to  that  religion.  Conjectures 
on  this  subject  must  supply  the  place  of  proof. 
The  persecution  begun  by  Dioclesian,  in  the  year 
303,  is  the  most  probable  time  in  which  the  first 
dawning  of  Christianity  in  the  north  of  Britain 
can  be  fixed.  The  humane  and  mild  chiracter 
of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  comm^.nded  then 
in  Britain,  induced  the  persecuted  Christians  to 
take  refuge  under  him.  Some  of  them,  through 
a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through  fear, 
went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
settled  among  the  Caledonians  ;  who  were  ready 
to  hearken  to  their  doctrines,  as  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  was  exploded  long  before. 

These  mifsionaries,  either  through  choice,  or 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanced,, 
took  pofsefsion  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  the  Dru- 
ids j  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had. 
the  name  of  Culdees^y  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  s\g\\\i\Q.d  sequestered  persons.  It  was 
with  one  of  the  Cu/dees  that  Ofsi  in,  in  his  extreme, 
o'd  age,  is  said  to  have  disputed  concerning  the 
Christian  religion.  This  dispute,  they  say,  iS' 
extant,  and  is  couched  in  ver^e,  according  to  the. 
custom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorancej, 
en  the  part  of  Ofsian,  of  the  Christian  tenets, 
fliews  that  that  religion  had  only  been  lately  in-^ 
troduced,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  one. 
of  the  first  rank  could  be  totally  un  acquainted 
with  a  religion  that  had  been  known  for  any  time 
iii  the  country.  The  dispute  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  antiquity.  The  obsolete  phrases  and 
exprefsions  peculiar  to  the  times  prove  it  to  be 
no  forgery.     If  Of.^ian  then  lived   at   the   intrc- 
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duction  of  Christianity,  as  by  all  appearance  he 
did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  rhe  third, 
and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Tradition 
here  steps  in  with  a  kind  of  proof. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  against  Caracul  *,  son 
of  the  kmg  of  the  luorldy  are  among  the  fir>5t  brave 
actions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  poem,  which 
relates  to  this  subject,  is  printed  in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210,  the  emperor  Severus,  after 
returning  from  his  expedition  against  the  Cale- 
donians, at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  illnefs  of 
which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and 
Maiatae,  resuming  courage  from  his  indisposition, 
took  arms  in  order  to  recover  the  pofsefsions  they 
had  lost.  The  enraged  emperor  commanded  his 
army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  destroy 
it  with  fire  and  sword  His  orders  were  but  ill 
executed  ;  for  his  son,  Caracalla,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were  entirely  tak- 
en up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and 

with  schemes  to  supplant  his  brother  Geta. 

He  scarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was 
dead. — A  sudden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the 
Caledonians,  and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  the  country  they  had  lost  to  Severus  wa& 
restored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Cara- 
call  1,  who,  as  the  son  of  Severus,  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  whose  dominions  were  extended  al- 
most over  the  known  world,  was  not  without 
reason  called  the  Son  of  the  King  of  ike  JVorld, 
Thf  space  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus 
died,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is 
not  so  great,  but  Ofsi^m  the  son  of  Fingal  might 
have  seen  the  Christians  whom   the   persecution 

*  C  'rac'huil,  terrible  eye  Carac'healla,  terrible  Icok,  Ca»  - 
rac-  challamb,  a  :crt  of  u^per  garment,- 
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under  Dioclesian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the  death 
of  Oscar,  a  battle  which  he  fought  against  Caros, 
king  of  fliips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun* 
is  mentioned  among  his  great  actions.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Caros  mentioned  here 
is  the  same  with  the  noted  usurper  Carausius, 
who  affumed  the  purple  in  the  year  287,  and  seiz- 
ing on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximini- 
an  Herculius,in  several  n^ival  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  the  king  0/ Ships, 
The  tvinding  Carim  is  that  small  river  retaming 
still  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  re- 
paired to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Caledoni- 
ans. Several  other  pafsages  in  tradition  allude  to 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  ;  but  the  two  just  men- 
tioned clearly  fix  the  epocha  of  Fingal  to  the 
third  century  ;  and  this  account  agrees  exactly 
with  the  Irifh  histories,  which  place  the  death  of 
Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhai,  in  the  year  283,  and 
that  of  Oscar,  and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbrc, 
in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine  that  the  allusions  to 
the  Roman  history  might  have  been  derived  by 
tradition  from  learned  men,  more  than  from  an- 
cient poems.  This  must  then  have  happened  at 
least  three  ages  ago,  as  these  allusions  are  men- 
tioned often  in  the  compositions  of  those  times. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism  overspread  the  north  of  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  minds  of  men,  addict- 
ed to  superstition,  contracted  a  narrownefs  that 
destroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the  com- 
positions of  those  times  trivial  and  puerile  to  the 

*  Car-avon,  Windinp-rivcn 
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last  degree.  Biit  let  it  be  allowed,  that,  amidst 
all  the  untoward  circumstances  of  the  age,  a  ge- 
iiius  might  arise,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
could  induce  him  to  allude  to  the  Roman  times-- 
We  find  no  act  to  favour  any  designs  which  could 
be  entertained  by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
poems  now^  given  to  the  public  under  the  name 
of  Ofsian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  so  marty  cen- 
turies. Ages  of  barbarism,  some  will  say,  could 
not  produce  poems  abounding  with  the  disinter- 
ested and  generous  sentiments  so  conspicuous  in 
the  com.positions  of  Ofsian ;  and,  could  these  a- 
ges  produce  them,  it  is  impofsible  but  that  they 
must  be  lost,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long 
succefsion  of  barbarous  generations. 

These  objections  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  state  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  The  bard?,  who 
were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not 
fliare  their  bad  fortune.  They  were  spared  by 
the  victorious  king,  as  it  was  through  their 
means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality  to  his 
fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  con- 
tributed to  estabiifh  his  power  by  their  songs,- 
His  great  actions  were  mag^iified  ;  and  thepopu- 
lace,  who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his- 
character  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame: 
in  the  rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time, 
men  afsumed  sentimenrs  that  were  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  an  age  of  barbarism.  The  bards,- 
who  were  originally  the  disciples  of  the  Druidsy 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  enlarg- 
ed, by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that  ce- 
lebrated order.  They  cculd  form  a  perfc6l  hero 
in  their  own  minds,  and  ascribe  that  churaete-r: 
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to  their  prince  The  inferior  chiefs  made  this 
ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct,  and 
by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous 
spirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the 
times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards,  and 
rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his 
character,  as  described  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit, 
as  he  was  above  them  in  stadon.  This  emula- 
tion continuing,  formed  at  last  the  general  cha- 
recter  of  the  nation,  happily  compounded  of 
what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and  ge- 
nerous in  a  polished  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  nation,  their  actions 
become  interesting,  and  their  fame  worthy  of 
immortality.  A  generous  spirit  is  warmed  with 
noble  actions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuating them.  This  is  the  true  source  of  that 
divine  inspiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretendde.  When  they  found  their  themes  in- 
adequate to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
they  varnifhed  them  over  with  fables,  supplied 
by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnifhed  by  absurd  tra- 
ditions. These  fables,  however  ridiculous,  had 
their  abettors ;  posterity  either  implicitly  be- 
lieved them,  or,  through  a  vanity  natural  to 
mankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved 
to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in  the  days 
of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, could  give  what  characters  the  pleased 
of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  what  remain  of  the  more  ancient 
poeins.  Their  poetical  merit  made  their  heroes 
famous  in  a  country  where  heroism  was  much 
esteemed  and  admired.  The  posterity  of  those 
heroes,  or  those  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  them,   heard  with  pleasure  the  eulogiums 
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of  their  ancestors  ;  bards  were  employed  to  re- 
peat the  poems,  and  to  record  the  connection  of 
their  patrons  with  chiefs  so  renowned.  Every 
chief,  in  procefs  of  time,  had  a  bard  in  his  family, 
and  the  office  became  at  last  hereditary.  By  the 
succefsion  of  these  bards,  the  poems  concerning 
the  ancestors  of  the  family  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  •,  they  were  re- 
peated to  the  whole  clan  on  solemn  occasions, 
and  always  alluded  to  in  the  new  compositions 
of  the  bards.  This  custom  came  down  to  near 
our  own  times  j  and,  after  the  bards  were  dis- 
continued, a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by 
memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  compo- 
sitions, and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  fami- 
lies on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  use  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north- 
of  Europe  till  long  after  the  institution  of  the 
bards :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their  pa-- 
trons,  their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems,  were 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Their  poetical  com- 
positions were  admirably  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  were  adapted  to  music  ;  and  the 
most  perfect  harmony  was  observed.  Each  verse 
was  so  connected  with  those  which  preceded  or 
followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remember- 
ed in  a  stanza,  it  was  almost  impofsible  to  forget 
the  rest.  The  cadences  followed  in  so  natural  a 
gradation,  and  the  words  were  so  adapted  to  the 
common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raissd  to  a 
certain  key,  that  it  was  ahuost  impofsible,  from 
a  similarity  of  sound,  to  substitute  one  word  for 
another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Cel- 
tic tongue,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  language.  Nor  does  this  choice  of  words 
clog  the  sense,  or  vv-eaken  the  expref&ion.  Tlie 
numerous  flexions  of  consonants,  and  variation  in 
declension,  make  the  language  very  copiouso 
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The  descendants  of  the  Celtse,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  ifles,  were  not  singular  in  this  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  most  precious  monuments 
of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks 
were  couched  in  verse,  and  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. The  Spartans,  through  a  long  habit,  be- 
came so  fond  of  this  custom,  that  they  would  ne- 
ver allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writing. 
The  actions  of  great  men,  and  the  eulogium  of 
kings  and  heroes,  were  preserved  in  the  same 
manner.  All  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
old  Germans  were  comprehended  in  their  ancient 
songs  *  ;  which  were  either  hymns  to  their  gods, 
or  elegies  in  praise  of  their  heroes ;  and  were  in- 
tended to  perpetunte  the  great  events  in  their  na- 
tion, which  were  carefully  interwoven  v/ith  them. 
This  species  of  composition  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tradition  f.  The 
care  they  took  to  have  the  poems  taught  to  their 
children,  the  uninterrupted  custom  of  repeating- 
them  upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  happy  mea- 
sure of  the  verse,  serving  to  preserve  them  for  a 
long  time  uncoriupted.  This  oral  chronicle  of 
the  Germnn?  was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  probably  would  have  remained  to 
this  day,  had  not  le.irning,  which  thinks  every 
thing  that  is  not  comnntted  to  writing  fabulous, 
been  introduced.  It  was  from  poetical  tra- 
ditions that  Garcillafso  composed  his  account 
of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had 
lost  all  other  monuments  of  their  history  ;  and  it 
v/as  from  ancient  poems  which  his  mother,  a  prin- 
cefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught  him  in  his 
youth,  that  he  collected  the  materials  of  his  his- 
tory. If  other  nations,  then,  that  had  been  often 
overrun  by  enemies,  and  had  sent  abroad  and  re- 

*  Tacitus  de  JVlor.  Ger. 

f  All/e  de  la  LUtdrie  Remarjuti  sur  la  Cermaine. 
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ceiveH  colonies,  could  for  many  ages  preserve,  by 
oral  tradition,  their  laws  and  histories  uncorrupt- 
ed,  it  IS  much  more  probable  that  the  ancient 
Scot--,  a  people  so  free  of  intermixture  with  fo- 
reigner.-, and  so  strongly  attached  to  the  memo- 
ry of  their  an-  Cctors.  had  t^e  works  of  their  bards 
handtd  down  with  great  purity, 
s  What  is  advanced,  in  this  fhort  Difsertation,  it 
must  be  confefhtd,  is  mere  coiijecture  Beyond 
the  reach  of  records,  is  settled  a  gloom  which  no 
ingenuity  can  penetrate.  The  manners  describ- 
ed in  these  poems  suit  the  ancient  Celtic  times, 
and  no  other  period  that  is  known  in  history. 
"We  must,  therefore,  place  the  heroes  far  back  in 
antiquity  ;  and  it  matters  little  who  were  their 
contemporaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  if 
we  have  placed  Fingal  in  his  proper  period,  we 
do  honour  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  times. 
He  exercised  every  manly  virtue  in  Caledonia, 
while  Heliogabulus  disgraced  human  nature  at 
Rome, 
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IN  SIX  BOOKS. 


Vol.  T. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


C  iithull'in  (general  of  tie  Irhh  tribes,  in  the  minority  of  CormaCy 
king  of  Ireland)  sitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura, 
ti  castle  of  Ulifer  (the  other  ihiefs  having  gone  on  a  hunting  par- 
ty to  Cromla,  a  neigbouring  bill)  is  informed  of  the  landing  if 
Sivaran,hing  of  Lochlin,  by  li'Toran,  the  son  of  Fithil,  one  of  his 
sceutss  He  coniienes  the  chiefs  ;  a  council  is  held,  and  disputes 
run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy.  Ccnnal,  the  petty  kirg 
tf  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Cuthullin,  ivas  for  re- 
treating, till  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  ivho  inhabited  the 
north  ivest  toast  of  Scotland,  ivhose  aid  had  been  f  re'vieusly  solici- 
ted, should  arrive  ;  but  Calmarj  the  son  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara^ 
a  county  in  Connaught,  ivas  for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately. 
Cuthullin,  of  himself  ivilUng  to  fight,  -went  into  the  opinion  of  Cal- 
mar,  3/Larching  toivards  the  enemy,  he  missed  three  of  hit  brav- 
est heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cathba.  Fergus  arriv'^na,  tells 
Cuthullin  of  the  death  cS  the  tiv»  other  chiefs,  ivhich  introduces 
the  affecting  episode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cor  mac.  The  ar^ 
my  of  Cuthullin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Sivaran,  tvho  sent 
the  son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  (f  the  enemy,  tvbils  he  him- 
sef  ravged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The  son  of  Arno  return- 
ing to  Sivaran,  describes  to  him  Cuihullin's  chariot,  and  the  terri- 
ble appearance  of  that  hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming 
en,  leaves  the  viSlory  undecided.  Cuthullin,  according  to  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  times,  sends  to  Svuaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feat, 
by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena.  Sivaran  refuses  to  tome. 
Carril  relates  to  Cuthullin  the  story  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis. 
A  po'ty^  ^y  ConnaCs  advice,  is  sent  to  observe  the  encny ;  ivhich 
closes  the  action  of  the  day. 
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V><uTHULLiN  *  sat  by  Turn's  wall ;  by  the  tree 
of  the  rustling  sound.  His  spear  leaned  against 
a  rock.  His  shield  lay  on  grass,  by  his  side.  A- 
mid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Carbar  f ,  a  hero  slain 
by  the  chief  in  war,  the  scout  :|:  of  ocean  comes, 
Moran  the  son  of  Fithii ! 

*  Cuthullin  the  son  of  Semo,  and  grandson  to  Caithbait,  a 
Druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wisdom  and  valour.  Cu- 
thullin, when  very  young,  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of 
Sorglan,  and  passing  over  into  Irclaiid,  lived  for  some  time 
with  Connal,  grandson  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  tiie  petty  king 
of  Ulster.  His  wisdom  and  valour  in  a  short  time  gained  him 
such  reputation,  that,  in  the  minority  of  Cornuc,  the  supreme 
king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chosen  guardian  to  the  young  king, 
and  sole  manager  of  the  war  against  Swaran  king  of  Lochhn. 
After  a  series  of  great  actions,  he  was  killed  in  battle  some- 
where in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  strength,  that,  to  describe  a  strong 
man,  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the  strength  of 
Cuthullin  "  They  show  the  remains  of  his  palace  at  Dun- 
scaith,  in  the  isle  of  Sky ;  and  a  stone  to  whicii  he  bound  his 
dog  Luath  goes  still  by  his  name. 

f  Cairbar,  or  Cairbre,  signifies  a  strong  man. 

\  Cuthullin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the  Invasion  in- 
tended by  Swaran,  sent  scouts  all  over  the  coast  of  Ullin  or 
Ulster,  to  give  earlynoticeof  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  Munan,  the  son  of  Stirmal,  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  Fingal.  He  himself  collected  the 
fiower  of  the  Irish  youth  to  Tura,  a  castle  on  the  coast,  to  jtop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  should  arrive  from  Scot- 
land, Wc  may  conclude,  fiom  Cuthullin's  applying  so  early 
for  foreign  aid,  that  the  Irish  were  not  then  so  numerous  ai 
they  have  since  been;  which  is  a  great  presumption  agaiu-t 
the  high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Tacitus,  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  sufficient,  in  the 
time  of  Aijricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  i.sland  u.nder  the  Ro- 
A    2 
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I  "  Arise,"  ssys  the  you.th,  "  Cutlujilin,  arise, 
I  see  the  rhips  of  the  north  !  Many,  chief  of  men, 
r.re  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  seaborne 
.Swaran  !"  "  Moran  *  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed 
thief.  "  thou  ever  tremblest,  son  of  Fithil  !  Thy 
fears  have  increased  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal,  |  king 
of  desarts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of  f.treams.'' 
*'  I  beheld  their  chief,"  says  Mcran,  "  tall  as  a 
jiiitrerinsT  rock.  His  spear  is  ablacted  pine.  His 
shield  the  rising  moon  !  Ke  sat  on  the  shore  : 
like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  silent  hi'l  !  Many, 
thief  of  heroes  I  I  said,  many  are  our  hands  of 
war.  Well  art  thou  named,  tlie  mighty  Man, 
but  many  mighty  men  are  seen  from  Tura's  windy 
walls," 

**  He  fpoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  in 
tins  land  appears  like  m.e  ?  Heroes  stand  not  in 
my  presence  :  1  hey  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand. 
Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ?  Wlio  but  Fin- 
gal, king  of  Selma  of  storms  ?  Once  we  wrestled 
on  Malmor  %  ;  our  heels  overturned  the  woods. 
Rocks  fell  frpm.  their  phace ;  rivulets,  changing 
their  course,  fled  murmuring  from  our  side. 
Three  days  we  renev/ed  the  strife' j  heroes  stood  , 
at  a  distance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fin- 
gal says,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell  !  but 
Swaran  says,  he  stood  I  Let  darkCathuUin  yield 
to  him,  that  is  strong  as  the  storms  of  his  land  1'' 

"  No  !"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  man  !     Dark   Caihuilin  shall  be 


man  yoke ;  which  would  rot  probably  have  been  the  case 
had  the  island  been  inhabited  foi  any  rAimber  of  centuries 
before. 

*■  Moran  signifies  viary ;  and  Fithi!,  or  rather  Fill,  an  irt' 
fertor  hard. 

■}•  Fingal  the  son  of  Ccmhal,  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
Thaddu.  His  grandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather 
'J'rcnmor,  both  of  whom  i^rc  often  ri.Knuoi.ed  in  the  poem. 

\  Mcal-nior,  a  great  bill. 
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great  or  dead  !  Go,  son  of  Fithl!,  take  my 
spear.  Strike  the  sounding  ehield  of  Scino  *. 
It  hangs  at  Tura's  rustlinj:  ^ate.  The  sound  of 
peace  is  not  its  voice  !  My  heroes  shall  hear 
i'.nd  obey."  He  went.  He  struck  the  bossy- 
shield.  The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.  The  sound 
spreads  along  the  wood  :  deer  start  by  the  lake 
of  roes.  Currach  f  leaps  from  the  sounding 
rock;  and  Connal  of  ihe  bloody  spear  !  Cru- 
iZaPs  t  breast  of  snow  beats  high.  The  son  of 
Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  shield 
of  vrar,  said  Ronnar  !  the  spear  of  Cuthullin,  said 
Lugar  !  son  of  the  sea  put  on  thy  arms  I  Calniar 
lift  thy  sounding  steel  !  Purio  !  dreadful  hero, 
arise  !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla  1 
Bend  tliy  knee,  O  Eth  !  descend  from  the  streams 
of  Lena.  Ca-olt !  stretch  thy  side  as  thou  movest 
along  the  whistling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  side  that 
is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  sea,  when 
the  dirk  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthonjj. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
form.er  deeds  !  their  souls  are  kindled  at  the  bat- 
tles of  old  ;  at  the  actions  of  other  times.  Their 
eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  search  of 
the  foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are 
on  their  swords.  Lightriing  pours  from  their 
sides  of  steel.  They  come  like  streams  from  the 
mountains  ;  each  rushes  roaring  from  his  hill. 
•Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  the  armour  of 
their  fathers.     Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  fol- 

•  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero, 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  shield  was  made 
use  of  to  alarm  his  poscerity  to  the  battU-s  of  the  family.  We 
fmd  Fingal  making  the  same  use  of  his  own  shield  in  the  4th 
book.  A  horn  was  the  most  common  instrument  to  call  the 
army  to;^ether. 

f  "Cu  raoch  signifies /ie  madness  of  battle. 

\   Cruth-geal,  fair-compUx'ioned. 

[|    Cu-thon,  tbt  mournful  sound  ofivavc:, 
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low,  like  the  gatlierii^.g  of  the  rainy  clouds  be- 
hind the  red  meteoTs  of  heaven.  Tlie  sounds  of 
crashing  arms  ascend.  The  grey  dcgs  howl  be- 
tween. Unequal  bursts  the  f  ong  of  battle.  R.ock- 
ing  Cromh  *  echoes  round.  On  Lena's  dusky 
heath  they  stand,  like  mist  that  shades  the  hills 
of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  settles 
high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  lieaven  ! 

'*  K^^il,'"  said  Cuthullin,  **  sons  of  the  nar- 
row vales  I  hail,  liunters  of  the  deer  !  Anotlier 
sport  is  drawing  near  :  It  is  like  the  dark  rolling 
ef  that  wave  on  the  coast !  Or  shall  we  fight,  ye 
sons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  f  to  liOchlin  ! 
O  Connal  :j:  speak,  thou  first  of  men  !  thou 
breoker  of  the  shields  !  thou  hast  often  fought 
with  Loch! in  :  Wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  spear  ? 

"  Cuthullin  !"  calm  tlie  chief  replied,  "  the 
fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  shine  in 
battle  ;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thousands.  But 
though  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my  heart  is  for 
the  peace  of  Erinl|.  Behold,  thou  first  in  Cor- 
mac's  war,  the  sable  fltet  of  Swaran.    His  masts 

*  Crom-leach  signified  a  place  of  worship  among  the  Dru- 
id?. It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  on  the  coaft  of  Ul- 
Jin  or  Ulster. 

f  Ireland,  "^o  called  from  a  colony  that  settled  there,  called 
Fallans.     Inis-fail,  the  island  nf  the  Fail  or  Fallans, 

I  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  the  son  of  Caith- 
bait  prince  of  the  Tongorma,  or  the  island  cf  blue  ivaves,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fioncoma  the 
daughter  of  Congal.  He  had  a  son  by  Foba  of  Conacharnes- 
s^ar,  who  was  afterwards  petty  king  of  Ulster.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  th.e  war  against  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on 
him,  which,  from  his  name,  were  called  Tir-connuil,  or  Tir- 
connel,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

II  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland  ;  from  ear,  or  /./r,  West,  and  hi 
an  island.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland, 
for  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the  Jerni  of  the  an- 
cients was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  lenie  is 
s.aid  to  be  to  the  north  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be  meant 
cf  Ireland.    Sirabo,  1.  s  &  4.  Casavc.  1.  I. 
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are  many  on  our  coast,  like  reeds  in  the  lake  of 
Lego.  Jrlis  ships  are  forests  clothed  with  mist, 
when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  squally  wind. 
Many  are  his  chiefs  in  battle.  Connal  is  for 
peace  I  Fingal  would  shun  his  arm,  the  first  of 
mortal  men  !  Fingal,  who  scatters  the  mighty,  a» 
stormy  winds  the  heath  ;  when  streams  roar 
tiirough  echoing  Cona  ;  and  night  settles  with  ail 
her  clouds  on  the  hill  ! 

"  Fly,  thou  man  of  peace,"  said  Calmar,  * 
*'  fiy,"  s.iid  the  son  of  Matlia  ;  "  go,  Connal, 
to  thy  silent  liills,  where  the  spear  never  brigh- 
tens in  war  !  Pursue  the  dark-brown  deer  of 
Cromla  :  stop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding 
roes  of  Lena.  But,,  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo, 
Cuthullin,  ruler  of  the  field,  scatter  thou  the 
sons  of  Lochlin  f  j  roar  through  the  ranks  of 
their  pride.  Let  no  vessel  of  the  kingdom  of 
snow  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis- 
tore.t  Rise,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin,  ris^  !  roar 
Vv-hirlv/inds  of  Lara  of  hinds  !  Amid  the  tempest 
let  me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghosts  of 
men  •,.  amid  the  tempest  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chace  was  soort  for  him,  so  much  as  the  battle  of 
shields  !^* 

"  Calmar  !"  Connal  slow  replied,  "  I  never 
fled,  you;ig  son  of  Matha  1  1  was  swift  with  my 
friends  in  figlit  ;  but  small  is  the  fame  of  Con- 
nal I  The  battle  was  won  in  my  presence  j  the 
valiant  overcame  !  But,  son  of  Semo,  hear  my 
voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  p.:ace,  till- 
Fingal  shall  arrive  on  our  coast.  Or,  if  war  be 
thy  choice,   1  lift  the  sword  and  spear.     My  joy 

*    Caini-cr,  a  sirons;  tnan. 

•f  I'he  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  geneial. 
^    Tiae  Oxkney  itlundi. 
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shall  be  In  the  midst  of  thous:inds ;  my  soul  shall 
lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  fight  ! 

"  To  n-.e,"  Cuthuiiin  replies,  *'  pleasant  is  the 
noise  of  arjns  I  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven before  the  shower  of  spring  !  But  gather  all 
the  shining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  sons  of 
vi^ar  !  Let  them  pass  along  the  heath,  bright  as 
the  sun-shine  before  a  storm  ;  when  the  west  wind 
collects  tlie  clouds,  and  Morven  eclioes  over  all 
her  oaks  !  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ? 
The  supporters  of  my  arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  white-bosom'd  Cathba  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud,  in  war,  Dachomar*  ?  Hast  thou  left  me, 
O  Fergus  f  I  in  the  day  of  the  storm  !  Fergu?, 
first  in  our  joy  at  the  feast !  son  of  Rossa  !  arm 
of  death  !  comest  thou  like  a  roe  from  Malntor  ? 
Like  a  hart  from  tliy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail  thou 
son  of  Rossa  !  what  shades  tlie  soul  of  war  ?" 

**  Four  stones  :|:,"  replied  the  chief,  "  rise  on 
the  grave  of  Cathba.  These  hands  have  hid  in 
earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war  I  Cathba, 
son  of  Tonnan  I  thou  wert  a  sun  beam  in  Erin. 
And  thou,  O  valiant  DucIiOmar  I  a  mist  of  the 
marshy  Lano  ;  when  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn,  bearing  the  death  of  thousands  along. 
Ivlorna  !  fairest  of  m^aids  !  calm  is  thy  sleep  in 
the  cave  of  the  rock  I  thou  hast  fallen  in  dark- 
ness, like  a  star,  that  shoots  across  the  desart ; 

*  Ducho.Tiar,  a  black  ivell  mude  min. 

f  Fear  guth,  the  man  of  the  icorld ;  OX  a  commandtr  of  an 
army. 

X  This  paesage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the 
ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  six  or  eight  feet  deep  : 
the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  :  and  on  this  they  laid 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  if  a  warrior,  his  sword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  side  .  Above  they  laid  another 
stratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
symbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine 
mold,  and  four  stones  placed  on  each  end  to  mark  the  extcnc 
cf  the  grave.     Tliese  are  the  four  stones  alluded  to  here. 
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when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the  tran- 
sient beam  !" 

"  Say,"  said  Semo^s  blue-eyed  son,  "  say 
how  "fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the 
sons  of  Lochlin  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ? 
Or  what  confines  the  strong  in  arms  to  the  dark 
and  nnrrow  house  ?" 

"  CcUhba,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the 
sword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noisy- 
streams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave-,  he 
Spoke  to  the  lovely  INIorna.  Morna  f,  fairest 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  strong  armed 
Cormac.  Why  in  the  circle  of  stones,  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  stream  murmurs 
long.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  M'ind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee  ;  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  sky  I  But  thou  art  snow  on  the  heath  :  thy 
hair  is  the  mJst  of  Cromla  ;  when  it  curls  on  the 
hill  i  when  it  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west  I 
Thy  breasts  are  two  smooth  rocks  seen  from 
Branno  of  streams.  Thy  arms,  like  two  white 
pillars,  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal." 

"  From  whence,"  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
plied, "  from  whence,  Duchomar,  most  gloomy 
of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  !  Red 
are  thy  roiling  eyes  I  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the 
sea  ?  "VVhat  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ?"  **  From 
the  hill  1  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark'brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  slain  v.'ith  my 
bended  yew.  Three  with  niy  long  bounding 
dogs  of  the  chace.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac» 
1  love  thee  as  my  soul  I  I  have  slain  one  stately 
deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head  •,  and 
fleet  his  feet  of  wind."  **  Duchomar  !''  calm 
the  maid  replied,  *'  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 
man  !  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock  •,  dark  is  thy  ter- 

•  I'vIauTie,  or  I^Iorna,  a  zcoman  Idovid  by  all. 

As 
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rible  brow.  Bat  Cathba,  young  son  of  Torman,* 
thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  a  sun- 
beam, in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm.  Sawefl 
thou  the  son  of  Torman,  lovely  on  tlie  hill  of  his 
hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the 
coming  of  Cathba  !" 

**  Long  shall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar  said, 
**  Long  shall  Morna  wait  for  Cathba  !  Behold, 
this  sword  unsheathed  !  Here  wanders  the  blood- 
of  Cathba.  Long  shall  Morna  wait.  He  fell 
by  the  stream  of  Branno  I  On  Croma  I  will  raise 
his  tomb,  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac  ! 
Tarn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes  j  his  arm  is 
strong  as  a  storm.''  "  Is  the  son  of  Torman 
fallen  ?"  said  the  wildly  bursting  voice  of  the 
maid,  "  Is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hills,  the 
youth  with  the  breast  of  snow  .?  The  first  in  the 
chace  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  strangers  of 
ocean  I  Thou  art  dark  f  to  me,  Duchomar,  cruel 
is  thine  arm  to  Morna !  Give  me  that  sword 
my  foe  !  Hove  the  wandering  blood  of  Cathba  I" 

He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.  She  pierced 
his  manly  breast  I  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountain- stream,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
he  spoke  :  *'  Daughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac  ! 
Thou  hast  slain  me  in  youth  !  The  sword  is  cold 
in  my  breast:  Morna,  1  feel  it  colJ.  Give  me 
to  Mcina  §  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream 
of  her  night !  She  will  raise  my  tomb;  the  hun- 
ter shall  raise  my  fame.  But  dr^w  the  sword 
from  my  breast.  Morna,  the  steel  is  cold  !  "  She 
came,  in  all  her  tears,  she  came-,  she  drew  the 
sword  from  his  breast.  He  pierced  her  white 
fide  !  He  spread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground  ! 
Her  bursting  blood  sounds  from  her  side  :   her 

•  Torman,  thunder.  ThiS  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Jupiter- 
Tcraniis  of  the  ancients. 

f  She  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  man. 
5   Molna,  soft  in  temper  and pcvivn. 
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white  arm  Is  stained  with  red.    Rolling  in  death 
she  lay.     The  cave  re-echoed  to  her  sighs." 

"  Peace,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  to  the  souls  of 
the  heroes  !  their  deeds  were  great  in  nght.  Let 
them  ride  around  :t  nie  on  clouds.  Let  them 
shew  their  features  of  war.  My  soul  shall  then 
be  firm  in  danger  ;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  :  But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 
Morna  I  near  the  window  of  my  rest ;  when 
my  thoughts  are  of  peace  •,  when  the  din  cf  arms 
is  past.  Gather  the  strength  of  the  tribes  I  Move 
to  the  wars  of  Erin  I  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles  !  Rejoice  in  tlie  noise  of  my  course  ! 
Place  three  spears  by  my  side  :  follow  the  bound- 
ing of  my  bteeds  !  That  my  soul  may  be  strong 
in  my  friends,  when  buttle  darkens  round  the 
beams  of  my  steel  I" 

As  rushes  a  stream  of  foam  from  the  dark 
shady  deep  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  thunder  is  tra- 
velling above,  and  dark-brown  night  sits  on  half 
the  hill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the  tempest 
look^  forth  the  dim  faces  cf  ghosts.  S3  fierce,  so 
vast,  so  terrible  rushed  on  the  sons  of  Erin.  Tlie 
chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  bil- 
lows pursue,  poured  valour  forth  as  a  stream,  rol- 
ling his  rnignt  along  the  shore.  The  sons  of 
Lochlin  heard  the  noise,  as  the  sound  of  a  win- 
ter storm.  Swaran  struck"  his  bossy  shield  :  he 
called  the  son  of  Arno,  "  What  murm.ur  rolls 
along  the  hill,  like  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve  I 
The  sons  of  Erin  descend,  or  rustling  winds  roar 
in  the  distant  wood  !  Such  is  the  noise  cf  Gor- 
rr.al,  before  the  white  tops  cf  m.y  waves   arise. 

1  It  was  the  opinion  tlien,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  day,  of 
jome  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  souls  of  the  deceafcd  hcvtr- 
td  round  their  living  friends;  ;ind  sometimes  appeared  to 
them  v.hcn  tl.cy  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  undertiik- 
jag. 
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O  son  of  Arno,  ascend  the  hill ;  view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath  1" 

He  went.  He,  trembling,  sw'.'^t  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
against  his  side.  His  words  were  faultering, 
broken,  slow.  "  Arise,  son  of  ocean,  arise, 
chief  of  the  dark-brown  shields  !  I  st^e  ihe  dark, 
the  mountain-stream  of  battle  I  The  deep-moving 
strength  of  the  sons  of  Erin  !  The  car,  the  car  of 
war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of  death  ;  the  rapid 
car  of  CuthuUin,  the  noble  son  of  8emo  !  It 
bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ;  like  the 
sun- streaked  mist  of  the  heath.  Its  sides  are 
embossed  with  stones,  and  sparkle  like  the  sea 
round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  polished  yew  is  its 
beam  ;  its  seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides 
are  replenished  with  spears  ;  the  bottom  is  the 
footstool  of  heroes  I  Before  the  right  side  of  the 
car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse  !  The  high-maned, 
broad-breasted,  proud,  wide-leaping,  strong  steed 
of  the  hill.  Loud  and  resounding  is  his  hoof  ; 
the  spreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like  a  stream 
of  smoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the 
sides  of  the  steed  !  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda." 

**  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the 
snorting  horse  !  The  thin- manned,  high-headed, 
strong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  son  of  the  hill, 
his  name  is  Dusrcnnei,  among  the  stormy  sons 
of  the  sword  !  A  thousand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  sliine  in  a  wreath  of 
foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright-  studded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  stately  .necks  of  the  steeds.  The 
steeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mist  fly  over  the 
streamy  vales  I  The  wildness  of  deer  is  In  their 
course,  the  strength  of  eagles  descending  on  the 
prey.  TheiV  noise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter,  on 
the  sides  of  the  siiO'.v-lieadcd  Gormal. 
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"  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief ;  the  strong- 
armed  son  of  the  sword.  The  hero's  name  is 
Cuthuliin,  son  of  Semo  king  of  shells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  polished  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  from  his  head  like 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wield=?  the  spear. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  !  He  comes,  like  a  storm, 
along  the  streamy  vale  ! 

"  When  did  I  fly  ?"  replied  the  king.  "  When 
fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  spears  ?  When 
did  I  shrink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little  soul  ? 
I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal,  when  the  foam  of 
my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  storm  of  the 
clouds;  shall  Swaran  fly  from  a  hero?  Were 
Fingal  himself  before  me,  my  soul  should  not 
darken  with  fear.  Arise  to  battle,  my  thousands  ? 
pour  round  me  like  the  echoing  main.  Gather 
round  the  bright  steel  of  your  king  ;  strong  as 
the  rocks  of  my  land  ;  that  meet  the  storm 
with  joy,  and  stretch  their  dark  pines  to  the 
wind  I" 

Like  autumn's  dark  storms  pouring  from  two 
echoing  hill?,  towards  each  other  approached 
the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  streams  from  high 
rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on  the  plain  ; 
loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and 
Inis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  ;  steel,  clanging,  sounds  on 
steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high.  Blood  bursts 
and  smokes  around.  Strings  murmur  on  the 
polished  yews.  Darts  rush  along  the  sky.  Spears 
fall  like  the  circles  of  light,  which  gild  the  face 
of  night.  As  the  noI?c  of  the  troubled  ocean, 
v/hen  roll  the  waves  on  high.  As  the  last  peal 
of  thunder  in  heaven,  such  is  the  din  of  war  I 
Thou'gh  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there,  to 
give  th';  fight  to  song  \  feeble  was  the  voice  cf  a 
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hundred  bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  future  times ! 
For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes  ;  while 
poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithallin*.  Let  the  sighs  of  Fiona 
rise,  on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 
They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  desart,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran  ;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  thousands,  he  roared  •,  like  the  shrill 
spirit  of  a  storm.  He  sits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of 
the  north,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 
Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side,  chief  of  the  isle 
of  mist  f  !  Many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm, 
CuthuUin,  thou  son  of  Semo  I  His  sword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  sons 
of  the  vale  ;  when  the  people  are  blasted  and 
fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around.  Dus- 
ronnal  %  snorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes.  Si- 
fadda  §  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overturned  on  the 
desart  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  blast  has  passed  the 
heath,  laden  with  the  spirits  of  night  ! 

"Weep  on  the  locks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Inistore  51  •'  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 


*  Sithallan  signifies  a  handsome  man  ;  Fiona,  a  fair  maid  ; 
and  Ardan,  pride. 

f  The  Isle  of  Sky ;  not  improperly  called  the  isle  'of  misi, 
as  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  western  o- 
cean,  occasion  almost  continual  rains. 

\  One  of  CuthuUin'.s  horse?.     Dubhstrou  gheal. 

\   Sith-fadda,  /'.  e    a  long  stride. 

■[[  I'he  maid  of  Iniitore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  kinj»  of 
Inistore  or  Orkney  islands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king 
of  Inlscon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  islands  of  Shetland.  TJ-.e 
Orkneys  and  .Shetland  were  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king 
of  Lochlin.  V/e  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar  are  sensible  at 
home  of  the  death  of  their  master  the  very  instant  he  is  kil- 
led. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  heroes 
went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hilis  of  their  country, 
and  the  scenes  they  frequented  the  most  happy  time  of  their 
life.  It  was  thought  too  that  dogs  and  hortcs  saw  the  ghoiis 
of  the  deceased. 
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thou  lovelier  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills ;  when  it 
moves,  in  a  sun  beam,  at  noon,  over  the  silence 
of  Morven  I  He  is  fallen  I  thy  youth  is  low  ! 
pale  beneath  the  sword  of  CuthuUin  !  No  more 
shall  valour  raise  thy  love  to  match  the  blood  of 
kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar,  died,  O  maid 
of  Inistore  I  His  grey  dogs  are  howling  at  home  -, 
they  see  his  passing  ghost.  His  bow  is  in  the 
hall  unstrung.  No  sound  is  in  the  hill  of  his 
hinds  ! 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  rocksj  so 
Swaran's  host  come  on.  As  meets  a  rock  a 
thousand  waves,  so  Erin  met  Swaran  of  spears. 
Death  raises  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  with 
the  sounds  of  shieldc.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of 
darkness ;  the  sword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand. 
The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hun- 
dred h^immers,  that  rise,  by  turns  on  the  red  son 
ef  the  furnace.  Who  are  these  on  Lena's  heath, 
these  so  gloomy  and  dark  ?  AVho  are  these  like 
two  clouds,  and  their  swords  like  lightning  above 
them  ?  The  little  hills  are  troubled  around  ;  the 
rocks  tremble  with  all  their  moss.  Who  is  it  but 
Ocean's  son  and  the  car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ? 
Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as 
they  see  them  dim  on  the  heath.  But  night  con- 
ceals the  chiefs  in  clouds,  and  ends  the  dread-^ 
ful  fight ! 

It  was  on  Cromla's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deer*  ;   the  early-fortune  of  the 

*  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting  is 
handed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit,  lined  with  smooth  stones, 
v/a^  made  ;  and  near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smooch  flat  stones  of 
the  flint  kind.  The  stones,  as  well  as  the  pit,  were  properly 
heated  with  hea'h.  Then  they  laid  some  venison  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  above  it  ;  and  thus  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
wifh  heath  to  confine  the  steam.  Whether  this  is  probable, 
1  cannot  tay  ;  but  some  pits  are  shewn,  which  the  vulgar  say 
tvere  used  in  that  manner. 
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chace  before  the  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred 
youths  collect  the  heath ;  ten  warriors  wake  the 
fire  -,  three  hundred  choose  the  pollsh'd  stones. 
The  feast  is  smoking  wide  I  Cuthullin,  chief  of 
Erin's  war,  resumed  his  mighty  soul.  He  stood 
upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke  to  the  son  of 
songs  :  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the  grey-haired 
son  of  Kinfenaf .  "  Is  this  feast  spread  for  me 
alone,  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Erin's  shore  ; 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  sounding  halls 
of  his  feasts  ?  Rise,  Carril  of  other  times  ;  carry 
my  words  to  Swaran.  Tell  him  from  the  roaring 
of  waters,  that  Cuthullin  gives  his  feast.  Here 
let  him  listen  to  the  sound  of  my  groves,  amidst 
the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak  the  blus- 
tering winds  rush  over  the  foam  of  his  seas.  Here 
let  him  praise  the  trembUng  harp,  aud  hear  the 
songs  of  heroes !'' 

Old  Carril  went,  with  softest  voice.  He  called 
the  king  of  dark  brown  shields  I  "  Rise  from  the 
skins  of  thy  chace,  rise,  Swaran  king  of  groves  ! 
Cuthullin  gives  the  joy  of  shells.  Partake  the 
feast  of  Erin's  blue  eyed  chief!"  He  answered, 
like  the  sullen  sound  of  Cromla  before  a  ftorm. 
•*  Though  all  thy  daughters,  Inis-fail  !  should 
stretch  their  arms  of  snow ;  should  raise  the 
lieavings  of  their  breasts,  and  softly  roll  their 
eyes  of  love  j  yet,  fixed  as  Lochlin's  thousand 
rocks,  here  Swaran  should  remain  ;  till  morn, 
with  the  young  beams  of  the  east,  shall  light  me 
to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Pleasant  to  my  ear  is 
Lochlin's  wind  I  it  rushes  over  my  seas  !  It  speaks 
aloft  in  all  my  shrouds,  and  brings  my  green  fo- 
rests to  my  mind  :  The  green  forests  of  Gormai, 
which  often  echoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  spear 
v/as  red  in   the   chace   of  the   boar.      Let  dark 


I  Ccdn-fcr.naj  i.  e.  the  head  of  the  pi'.^h^ 
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Cuthullin  yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cor- 
innc  \  or  Erin's  torrents  shall  shew  from  their 
hills  the  red  foam  of  the  blood  of  his  pride  !" 

"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  said 
Carril  of  other  times  !  "  Sad  to  himself  alone," 
said  the  blue-eyed  son  of  Serr.o.  "  But,  Carril, 
raise  the  voice  on  high ;  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  song ;  and 
give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and  maids 
of  love  have  moved  on  Inis-fail :  Ann  lovely  are 
the  songs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in  Albion's  rocks ; 
when  the  noise  of  the  chace  is  past,  and  the 
streams  of  Cona  answer  to  the  voice  of  Ossian*." 

"  In  otlier  daysf,"  Carril  replies,  **  came  the 
sons  of  Ocean  to  Erin  I  A  thousand  vessels  bound- 
ed on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains.  The  sons 
of  Inis-fail  arose,  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-browa 
shields.  Cairbar,  first  of  men,  was  there,  and 
Grudar,  stately  youth  I  Long  had  they  strove 
for  the  spotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  t 
echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  his  own. 
Death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their  steel  I  Side 
by  side  the  heroes  fought ;  the  strangers  of  the 
Ocean  fled.  Who?e  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill 
than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar  !  But  ah  ! 
why  ever  lowed  tlie  bull,  on  Golbun's  echoing 
heath  ?  They  saw  him  leaping  like  snow.  The 
wraih  of  the  chiefs  returned  !" 

*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  that  small  river  that  runs 
through  Glenco  in  Argyleshire.  One  of  the  hills  which  envi- 
ron ihat  romantic  valley  is  btill  called  Scornafena,  or  the  hill 
of  Fingal's  people. 

f  This  episode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar  and 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irish  heroes,  had  disputed  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  story  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar;  who, 
though  enemies  before,  fought  yJi/V  hy  fide  in  the  war.  The 
poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  per- 
fectly reconciled  iu  the  third  book. 

$  Goib-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  signifies  a  crooked  hUL 
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On  Lubar's  *  grassy  banks  they  fought ;  Gru- 
dar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairhar  came  to 
the  vale,  where  Bra&solisf,  fairest  of  his  sisters, 
all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  She  sung  of 
the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret 
soul  I  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  ; 
but  still  she  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white  bo- 
som is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from  the 
clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white  en 
x\\t  view,  from  the 'darkness  which  covers  its  orb. 
Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp  to  raise  the 
song  of  grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Grudar. 
The  secret  look  of  her  eye  was  his.  "  When 
siialt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou  mighty  in 
the  war  ?" 

**  Take,  Brassolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  said, 
^^  t>ike,  Brassolis,  this  shield  of  blood.  Fix  it 
on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  I. 
Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side.  Distracted, 
pale,  she  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood  ;  she  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  rests 
their  dust,  Cuthuliin  !  these  lonely  yews  sprung 
from  tlieir  tombs,  and  ^hade  them  from  the  stcr::':. 
Fair  was  Brassolis  on  the  plain  I  Stately  was  Gru- 
dar on  the  hill  !  The  bard  shall  preserve  their 
siames,  y.nd  send  them  down  to  future  times  !" 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  the 
blue- eyed  chief  of  Erin.  <*  Pleasant  are  the 
words  of  otlier  times  I  lliey  are  like  the  calm 
shower  of  spriiig  ;  when  the  sun  looks  on  the 
field,  and  tiie  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O 
strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
sun-beam  of  Dunscaith  !  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praise  of  Bragela  ;  she  that  1  left  in  the  isle  of 
Mist,  the  spouse  of  Semo's  son  !  Dost  thou  raise 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  fmd  the  sails  of 

*  Lubar,  a  rivei  in  Ulster,     Lalbar,  loi;d,  noisy, 
f  Brassolis  signifies  a  woman  ivith  a  ii'litt  breast. 
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CuthulHn  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  distant  far  ;  its 
white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  sails.  Retire, 
for  it  is  night,  my  love  ;  the  dark  winds  sing  in 
thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feasts  ;  think 
of  the  times  that  are  past.  I  will  not  return  till  . 
the  storm  of  war  is  ceased.  O  Connal  !  speak  of 
war  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my  mind» 
Lovely  with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white-bosom- 
ed daughter  of  Sorglan." 

Connal,  slov/  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guard  3- 
gainst  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
night  abroad,  and  watch  the  strength  of  Swa- 
ran.  Cuthullin  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of 
Selma  come,  till  Fingai  come,  the  first  of  men, 
and  beam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields  I"  The  he- 
ro struck  the  shield  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the 
night  moved  on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heath  of 
the  deer,  and  slept  beneath  the  dusky  wind. 
The  ghosts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  and 
swam  on  the  gloomy  clouds :  And  far  distant,  in 
the  dark  silence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of 
death  were  faint  y  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghost 
was  heard  shrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap  . 
pen  soon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poetitaL.  The 
ghost  comes,  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  surrounds  twice  or 
thrice  the  place  destined  for  the  person  to  die  ;  and  then  goes 
along  the  road  through  whfch  the  funeral  is  to  pass,  shrieking 
at  intervals ;  at  last,  the  meteor  and  ghost  disappear  above  the 
burial  place. 
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BOOK     II. 


rHE  ARGUMEN'T. 

The  ghcst  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  ivho  ivas  killed  in  hai- 
tley  appearing  to  Connaf,  foretels  the  defeat  of  Cutbullin  in  the 
next  battle  ;  and  earnestly  ad-vises  him  to  make  peace  ivith  Siva" 
ran.  Conital  communicates  the  vision  ;  but  Cuihullin  is  inflexible  ; 
fr«m  a  princiljle  of  honour  he  ivould  not  be  the  first  io  sue  for  peace^ 
and  he  resolved  to  sontinue  the  ivar.  Morning  comes  :  Szvaran 
proposes  dishonourable  terms  to  Cutbullin^  •which  are  rejected.  The 
battle  begins,  and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some  time,  until,  upon 
the  fight  of  Grumal,  the  ivhole  Irish  army  give  iva\>  Cuthullin 
and  Connal  cover  their  retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  ivhither  they  are  foon  folloived  by  Cutbullin  bimfelfivha 
descries  the  feet  of  Fingal  making  tonvards  the  oast;  but,  night 
cming  on,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again.  Cutbullin,  dejc£ied  after  his 
defeat,  attributes  his  ill  success  to  the  death  of  Feyda  bis  friend, 
whom  be  had  killed  some  time  before.  Carril,  to  shetv  that  ill 
success  did  not  alivayi  attend  those  ivho  innocently  killed  their 
friends,  introduces  the  episode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 


Vjonnal  *  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  mountain 
Stream,  beneath  the  aged  tree  A  stone,  with  its 
moss,  supported  his  head.  Shrill  through  the 
heath  of  i^eiiJ,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.    At  a 

*  The  scene  here  described  will  appear  natural  to  those 
M'ho  huve  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  rc- 
r^.cves  him  to  a  distance  from  the  u.rniy,  to  add  more  horror 
to  the  cescr.f  tion  cf  Crugsl'o  ghost  by  the  loneliness  of  the 
place. 
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distance  from  the  heroes  he  lay ;  the  sen  of  the 
sword  feared  no  foe  !  The  hero  beheld,  in  his 
rest,  a  dark-red  stream  of  fire  rushing  down  from 
the  hiU.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam,  a  chief  who 
fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran, 
striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His  face  is  like 
the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  two  decay- 
ing flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast  ! 
*'  Crugal,"  said  the  mighty  Connal,  son  of  Ded- 
gal,  famed  on  the  hill  of  hinds  I  "  Why  so  pale 
and  sad,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Thou  hast 
never  been  pale  for  fear  !  What  disturbs  the  de- 
parted Crugal  ?"  Dim  and  in  tears,  he  stood  and 
stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly 
he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego ! 

*'  My  spirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills :  my  corse 
on  the  sands  of  Erin.  Thou  shalt  never  talk 
with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath. 
I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla.  I  move  like 
the  shadow  of  mist  I  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  I 
see  a  cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  dark  over  the 
plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  green  Erin  must 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts."  Like 
the  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  whistling  blast.  "  Stay,"  said  the  mighty 
Connal,  "  stay  my  dark  red  friend  Layby  that 
beam  of  heaven,  son  of  the  windy  Cromla  I  Wlut 
cave  is  thy  lonely  house  ?  What  green-headed 
hill  the  place  of  thy  repose  .''  Shall  we  not  hear 
thee  in  the  storm  ?  In  the  noise  of  the  mountain- 
stream  ?  When  the  feeble  sons  of  the  wind  come 
forth,  and.  tc  ^rceiy  stcn,  pass  over  the  desart  ?" 

The  soft- voiced  Connal  rose,  in  the  midst  of 
his  sounding  arms.  He  struck  his  shield  above 
Cuthulliii.  '!  he  son  of  battle  waked  '*  V/hy," 
said  the  ruler  of  the  car,  **  comes  Connal  through 
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my  night  ?  My  spear  might  turn  against  the 
sound;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  of  his 
friend.  Speak  Connal ;  son  of  Colgar,  speak,  thy 
counsel  is  the  son  of  heaven  I"  "  Son  of  Semol" 
replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghost  of  Crugal  came 
from  his  cave.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
tant stream.  He  is  a  messenger  of  death  I  He 
speaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  house  !  Sue  for 
peace,  O  chief  of  Erin  I  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena." 

*^  He  spoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
"  though  stars  dim- twinkled  through  his  form  ! 
Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind  that  mui-mured 
across  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Cru- 
gal, why  didst  thou  not  force  him  to  my  sight  ? 
Hast  thou  inquired  where  is  his  cave  ?  The  house 
of  that  son  of  wind  ?  My  sword  might  find  that 
voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Crugal. 
But  small  is  his  knowledge,  Connal  ;  he  was  here 
to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  cur  hills  I 
wlio  could  tell  hiioi  there  of  our  fall  ?''  "  Ghosts 
fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on  winds,"  said  Connal's 
voice  of  wisdcm.  *'  They  rest  together  In  their 
caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men." 

"  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men  •,  of  every 
man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in  their 
cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Svvaran  !  If  fall  I  must, 
my  tomb  shall  rise,  amidst  the  fame  of  future 
times.  The  hunter  shall  shed  a  tear  on  rny  stone  ; 
sorrow  shall  dwell  round  the  high-bosomed  Bra- 
gela.    I  fear  not  death  -,  to  fly  i  fear  \  fingalhas 

*  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time  ccDcerning  the  str.te  of  ?eparate  souls  From  Connal's 
expression,  ''  Tnat  rhe  stars  dim-twinhled  throug.'i  the  form 
of  Crugal,'"  and  Cuthulhn's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they 
both  thought  the  soul  was  material  jsomethiug  like  the  u5-^\o^ 
of  ti'.e  aiicitnt  Greeks. 
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seen  me  victorious  !  Thou  dim  phantom  of  the 
hill,  shew  thyself  to  me  !  Come  on  thy  beam  of 
heaven>  shew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand  •,  yet  I 
■will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  son  of  the  wind  !  Go,  son 
of  Colgar,  strike  the  shield.  It  hangs  between 
the  spears.  Let  my  warriors  rise  to  the  sound, 
in  the  midst  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though 
Fingal  delays  his  coming,  with  the  race  of  his 
stormy  isles  ;  we  shall  nght,  O  Colgar's  son,  and 
die  in  the  batrle  of  hero>'s  I" 

The  sound  spreads  wide.  The  heroes  rise,  like 
the  brer.king  of  a  blue-roiling  wave.  They  stood 
on  the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all  their  branches 
round  them  ;  when  they  echo  to  the  stream  of 
frost,  and  their  withered  leaves  are  rustling  to  the 
wind  !  High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  grey. 
Morning  trembles  on  the  half-enlightened  ocean. 
The  blue  mist  swims  slowly  by,  and  hides  the 
sons  of  Inis-fail ! 

"  Rise  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
phields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves. 
The  sons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms  j  pur- 
sue them  over  the  plains  of  Lena  !  Morla,  go  to 
Cormac's  hall.  Bid  them  yield  to  Swaran  j  be- 
fore his  people  sink  to  the  tomb  ;  and  silence 
spread  over  his  isle."  They  rose  rustling  like  a 
flock  of  sea-fowl,  when  the  waves  expel  them 
from  the  shore.  Their  sound  was  like  a  tliou- 
aiuid  streams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when, 
after  a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies, 
beneath  the  pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  hills  of 
grass  :  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive,  came  the 
chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall  as  the 
stag  of  Morven,  moved  stately  before  them  the 
king.  His  shining  shield  is  on  his  side,  like  a 
flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When  the  M^orld 
is  silent  and  dark,  and   the  traveller  sees  some 
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ghost  sporting  in  the  beam  I  Dlir.ly  p;leam  the 
hills  around,  and  shew  indistinctly  their  oaks!  A 
blast  from  the  troubled  ocean  removed  the  settled 
mist.  The  sons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge  of 
rocks  on  the  coast  ;  when  mariners,  on  shores 
unknown,  are  trembling  at  veeriiig  winds  ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,'*  said  the  king  of  Lochlln, 
*^  offer  peace  to  these  I  Offer  the  terms  we  give 
to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down  to  our  swords. 
When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war  •,  when  virgins 
weep  on  the  field  !"  Tall  Morla  came,  the  son  of 
Swarth,  and  stately  strode  the  youth  along  I  He 
spoke  to  Erin's  blue-ey'd  chief,  among  the  lesser 
heroes.  *'  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the  warrior 
spoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings,  v/hen  na- 
tions bow  to  his  sword.  Leave  Erin's  streamy 
plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  spouse  and  dog.  Thy 
spouse  high-bosom'd,  heaving  fair  1  Thy  dog 
that  overtakes  the  wind  !  Give  these  to  prove 
the  weakness  of  thine  arm  ;  live  then  beneath  our 
power." 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  Cuchul- 
lin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark  rolling  sea  ; 
I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin  But  never  sliall 
a  stranger  have  the  pleasing  sun- beam  of  my  love. 
No  deer  shall  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before  swift- 
footed  Luuth. '  "  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,''  said 
Morla,  *'  wilt  thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  The 
king  whose  ships  of  many  groves  could  carry 
off  thine  isle  ?  So  little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin 
to  him  who  rules  the  stormy  waves  I"  "  In 
words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla.  My  sword  shall 
yield  to  UQv:t.  Erin  shall  own  the  sway  of  Cor- 
mac,  while  Ccnnal  and  CuthuUin  live  !  O  Connal, 
first  of  mighty  men,  thou  hear'st  the  words  of 
Morla.  Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace, 
thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen 
Crugal  I  why  didst  thou  threaten  us  with  death  f 
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The  narrow  house  shall  receive  me,  In  tlie  midst 
of  the  light  of  renown.  Exalt,  ye  sons  of  Erin, 
exalt  the  spear  and  bend  the  bow  :  rush  on  the 
foe  in  darkness,  as  the  spirits  of  stormy  nights  !" 
Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep,  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along  :  as  mist  that  is  roll- 
ed on  a  valley,  when  storms  invade  the  silent 
sun-shine  of  heaven  !  Cuthullin  moves  before  in 
i^rms,  like  an  ancrry  ghost  before  a  cloud  ;  when 
meteors  inclose  him  with  fire  ;  when  the  dark 
winds  are  in  his  hand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
bids  the  horn  of  battle  sound.  He  raises  the 
voice  of  song,  and  pours  his  soul  int^  the  minds 
of  the  brave. 

"  Where,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  song, 
"  v/here  is  the  fallen  Cruo:al  ?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth  ;  the  hall  of  shells  *  is  silent.  Sad  is  the 
spouse  of  Crugal  !  She  is  a  stranger  f  in  the  hall 
of  her  grief.  But  who  is  she,  that,  like  a  sun- 
beam, flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  foe  ''  It  is 
Degrena|,  lovely  fair,  the  spouse  of  fallen  Cru- 
gal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  bciiind.  Her  eye 
is  red ;  her  voice  is  skrill.  Pale,  empty  is  thy 
Crugal  now  !  His  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hilL 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  rest ;  he  raises  his  feeble 
voice  ;  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee  ; 
like  the  collected  flies  of  the  eve  1  But  Degrena 
falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  j  the  sword  of 
Lochlin  is  in  her  side.  Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the 
rising  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O 
Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours  !" 

*  The  ancien*-.  Scots',  as  well  as  the  prefent"  Highlanders, 
drunk  in  shells ;  hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet,  in  the  old 
poetry,  with  tie  chief  of  shells,  and  the  hall  nfihills. 

\  Crugal  had  married  Degrcna  but  a  little  time  before  the 
battle,  roi-'.scqiiently  she  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  stran- 
ger in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 

\  Deogtena  sigaiiisb  a  iun~ham. 
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Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound.  He 
rushed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  saw  the 
death  of  his  daughter  :  He  roared  in  the  midst 
of  thousands.  His  spear  met  a  son  of  Lochlln  ! 
battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing  !  As  a  hundred 
winds  in  Lochlin's  groves ;  as  fire  in  the  pines  of 
a  hundred  hills ;  so  loud,  so  ruinous,  so  vast  the 
ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down.  Cuthuljin  cut  off 
heroes  like  thistles  ;  Swaran  wasted  Erin.  Cu- 
rach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar  of  the  bossy  sliield  ; 
MoTglan  lies  in  lab  ting  rest  :  Ca->Oit  trembles  as 
he  dies  !  His  white  breast  is  stained  with  blood  ; 
his  yellow  hair  stretched  in  ti;e  dust  of  his  native 
land  I  He  often  had  spread  the  feast  where  he 
fell.  He  often  there  had  raised  the  voice  of  the 
harp  :  When  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy  \  and 
the  youths  of  the  chace  prepared  the  bow  ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  stream  that  bursts 
from  the  desart.  The  little  hiils  are  rolled  in  its 
course  ;  the  rocks  are  half- sunk  by  its  side  I  But 
CuthuUin  stood  before  him,  like  a  hill,  that 
catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  winds  con- 
tend on  its  head  of  pines  ;  the  hail  ratties  on  its 
rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  strength,  it  stands,  and 
shades  the  silent  vale  of  Cona  !  So  Cuthuilin 
shaded  the  sons  of  Erin,  and  stood  in  the  midst 
of  thousands.  Blood  rises  like  the  fount  of  a 
rock,  from  panting  heroes  around.  But  Erin 
falls  on  either  wing,  like  snow  in  the  day  of  the 
sun. 

"  O  sons  of  Erin,"  said  Grumal,  **  Loch- 
lin  conquers  on  the  field.  Why  strive  we  as 
reeds  against  the  wind  ?  Fiy  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
brown  hinds."  H.-  fled  like  the  stag  of  Morven  ; 
his  spear  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him. 
Few  flrd  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  soul : 
they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes,  on  Len.i's  echo- 
ing heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the 
B  2 
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chief  of  Erin  stood.  He  slew  a  mighty  son  cf 
Jjochlin,  and  spoke,  in  haste,  to  Connah  "  O 
Connal,  first  of  mortal  men,  thou  hast  tanp;ht 
this  arm  of  death  !  Though  Erin's  sons  have  fled 
shall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  Carril,  son  of  other 
times,  carry  my  friends  to  that  bushy  hill.  Here, 
Connal,  let  us  stand,  like  rocks,  and  save  our 
ilying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They  stretch 
their  shields,  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  starry  skies,  when  she  moves,  a  dun 
circle,  through  heaven  •,  and  dreadful  change  is 
expected  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Sronnal  haughty  stead.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale  behind  them  rushed  the  foe.  Now  on  the  . 
rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Erin's  few  s:id  £ons  ; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rushed, 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  storniy  night  ; 
distant,  withered,  dark  they  stand,  with  not  a 
leaf  to  shake  in  the  gale. 

Cuthullin  stood  beside  an  oak.  He  rolled  his 
red  eye  in  silence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  bushy 
hair  :  the  scout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  son  of 
Fithil.  **  The  ships,"  he  cried,  "  the  ships  of 
the  lonely  isles.  Fingal  comes,  the  first  of  men, 
the  breaker  of  the  shields  1  The  waves  foam  be- 
fore his  black  prows  !  His  masts  with  sails  are 
likes  groves  in  clouds  !"  "  Blow,"  said  Cuthul- 
lin, *'  blow  ye  winds  that  rush  along  my  isle  of 
mist.  Come  to  the  death  of  thousands,  O  king 
of  resounding  Selma  !  Thy  sails,  my  friend,  are 
to  me  the  clouds  cf  the  morning  ',  thy  ships  the 
light  of  heaven  ;  and  thou  thyself  a  pillar  of  fire 
that  beams  on  the  world  by  night.  O  Connal, 
first  of  men,  how  pleasing,  in  grief,  are  our 
friends  !  But  the  ni^ht  is  gathering  around  ! 
Where  now  are  the  ships  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
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pass  the  hours  of  darkness ;  here  wish  for  the 
moon  of  heaven." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rush  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  stars  trem- 
ble between  the  flying  clouds-  Sad,  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  whose  sound  is  echoed  by  a  tree,  sad 
by  the  side  of-a  stream  the  chief  of  Erin  sits.  Con- 
nal  son  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of  other 
times.  "  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthulhn," 
said  the  son  of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the  hand  of 
CuthuUia  since  he  slew  his  friend  i  Ferda,  son  of 
Damman,  1  loved  thee  as  myself!" 

"  How,  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo  !  how  fell  the 
breaker  of  the  shields  ?  Well  1  remember,"  said 
Connal,  *'  the  son  of  the  noble  Damman.  Tall 
and  fair  he  was  like  the  rainbow  of  heaven." 
Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred 
hills.  In  Mun's  *  hall  he  learned  the  sword,  and 
won  the  friendship  of  Cuthullin.  We  moved  to 
the  chace  together :  one  v/a?  our  bed  in  the  heath  1 

Deugaia  was  the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  sun-  beam  of  youth,  the  sou 
of  noble  Dam^man.  "  Cairbar,"  said  the  white- 
armed  Deugala,  "  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar  !"  *'  Let  Cuthullin,''  said 
Cairbar,  *'  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
breast  is  the  seat  of  justice.  Depart,  thou  light 
of  beauty  !  I  went  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
snow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rose  ! 

*'  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  tlie  fair,  *'  Cu- 
thullin has  pained  my  soul.     I  must  hear  of  his 

*  A  pUcG  in  Ui&ter, 
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death,  orLubar's  stre.im  shall  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  ghost  shrill  M'ander  near  thee,  and  mourn 
the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
Cuthullin,  or  pierce  this  heaving  breast."  **  Deu- 
gala,"  said  the  fair- haired  youth,  **  how  shall  I 
slay  the  son  of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my 
secret  thouglits.  Shall  I  then  lift  the  sword  <'* 
She  wept  three  days  before  the  chief,  on  the 
fourth  he  said  he  would  fight-  *'  I  will  fight  my 
friend  Deugala  1  but  may  1  fall  by  his  sword  ! 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  alone  ^  Could  I  be- 
Jiold  the  grave  of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Muri.  Our  swords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  slide  on  the  helmets  of  steel  ;  or  sound  on 
the  slippery  shields-  Deugala  was  near  with  a 
smile,  and  said  to  the  son  of  Dammsn  :  *'  Thine 
arm  is  feeble,  siln-beam  of  youth  !  Thy  years 
are  not  strong  for  steel.  Yield  to  the  son  of 
Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  the  youth.     He  faul- 
tZZ\v.Z  ----  --  ^^  •  **  Cuthullin.  raise  thv  bofsy 

shield  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend, 
My  soul  is  VslAqw  with  grief  :  for  I  must  il  ^y  the 
chief  of  men  \  I  sighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  steel. 
The  sun-beam  of  battle  fell :  the  first  of  Cuthul- 
lin's  friends  :  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin 
since  the  hero  fell  ! 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,"  said 
Carril  of  other  times.  **  It  sends  my  soul  back 
to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other  years. 
Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  flew  the 
friend  he  loved  ;  yet  victory  attended  his  steel ; 
the  battle  was  consumed  in  his  presence  !" 

Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion  •,  ihe  chief  of  an 
hundred  hills  !  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand 
streams.  A  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  liis  dogs.    His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
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His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  (he  !  the  daughter  of  inighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun-beam  among  wo- 
men. Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her 
dogs  were  taught  to  the  chace.  Her  bow-string 
sounded  on  the  winds-  Her  soul  was  fixed  on 
Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
course  in  the  chace  was  one.  Happy  were  their 
words  in  secret.  But  Grumal  loved  the  maid, 
the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He 
watched  her  lone  steps  in  the  heath  j  the  foe  of 
unhappy  Comal  ! 

One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mxist  had 
concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan.  It 
was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides  were 
hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred  shields  of 
thongs  were  there  ;  a  hundred  helms  of  sound- 
ing steel.  "  Rest  here,"  he  said,  "  my  love  Gal- 
bina  :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronan  :  a  deer  ap- 
pears on  Mora's  brow.  I  go  ;  but  I  will  soon 
return."  *'  I  fear,"  she  said,.  '*  dark  Grumal  my 
foe  :  he  hi^unts  the  cave  of  Ronau  I  I  will  rest 
among  the  arms ;  but  soon  return,  my  love." 

He  went  to  the  deer  on  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Cor.ioch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed  her 
fair  sides  with  his  armour  ;  ihe  trode  from  the 
cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  dark- 
nefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The 
arrow  fiew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  He  run  with 
wildnefs  in  his  steps  *,  he  called  the  daughter  of 
Conloch.  No  answer  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where 
art  thou,  O  my  love  .•*  He  sav.',  at  length,  her 
heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow  he 
threw.  *'  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?" 
He  sunk  upon  her  breast !  the  hunters  found 
the  hapleii  pair.     He  afterwards  walked  the  hilL 
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But  many  and  silent  were  his  steps  round  the 
dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  o- 
cean  came,  t^e  fought,  the  strangers  fled.  He 
searched  for  death  along  the  field.  But  who 
could  Any  the  mighty  Comal  I  He  threw  away 
his  daik-brov/n  (hield  An  arrow  found  his 
manly  breast.  He  ileeps  with  his  loved  Galbina 
at  the  noife  of  the  sounding  surge  !  Their  green 
tombs  are  seen  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds 
on  the  waves  of  the  north. 


F  I  N  G  A  L. 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 


QuthuUin^  pleased  ivith  ihe  story  of  Carrll,  insists  ivltb  that  bard 
for  more  of  bis  songs.  He  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Loch-, 
lin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  sister  of  Sivaran.  He 
had  scarce  finished,  ivhen  Calmar,  the  son  of  Martha,  ivho  bad 
advised  thefrsi  hattle,  came  "wounded  from  the  f eld,  and  told  thtm 
of  Sivaran's  design  to  surprise  the  remains  of  the  Irish  army 
He  himself  proposes  do  -vithstand  singly  the  ivhole  force  of  ths 
enemy,  in  a  narroiv  pass,  till  the  Irish  should  make  good  their  re- 
treat.  CutbuUin,  touched  ivith  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar^ 
resolves  to  accompany  kim^  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the  feiv 
that  remained  of  the  Irish,  Morning  comes,  Calmar  dies  of  hit 
ivounds  ;  and  the  ships  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Stuaran 
gives  ever  the  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  and  returns  to  oppose  Fingal' t 
landing.  CuthuUin  ashamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appear  before 
Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  <f  Tura.  Fingal  engages  ihe  enemy^ 
puts  them  to  fight  ;  but  the  coming  on  of  night  makes  the  victory 
not  decisive.  The  kipg,  ivho  bad  cLerved  the  gallant  behaviour 
ofuisgrandstn  Oscar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  conduct  in 
peace  and  ivar.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  example  of  his 
fathers  before  his  eyes,  a  the  best  modtl  for  his  conduct :  •zvhic'j 
introduces  the  episode  concerning  FainasoUis,  the  dauohter  of  the 
king  of  Craia,  ivhom  Fingal  had  taken  under  his  protection,  in  his 
youth,  Fillan  and  Oscar  are  dispatched  to  observe  the  motions  cf 
the  enemy  by  night  ;  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  desires  the  commard 
<f  the  army  in  the  next  battle,  ivhich  Fingal  promises  :o  vive  him. 
Some  general  refections  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day. 


*  The  second  right,  since  fhe  opening  of  the  poem,  con- 
ihiuesi  and  CuthuUin,  Connal,  and  Canil  still  sit  in  the  plate 
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LEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said 
Cuthulin !  "  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times !  They 
are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill 
of  roes ;  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  its  side,  and 
the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Car- 
1  raise  again  thy  voice  !  let  me  hear  the  song 
of  Selma  :  which  was  sung  in  my  halls  of  joy, 
"when  Fing  >1  king  of  shields  was  there,  and  glow- 
ed at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers.'* 

"  Fingal !  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  said  Carrll, 
•*  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochlin  was 
consumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth  strove 
with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  smiled  at  the 
fair-blooming  face  of  the  hero  ;  but  death  was  in 
his  hands.  He  was  strong  as  the  w.ttors  of  Lora. 
His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thousand  ttreams» 
They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  war  ;  they  re- 
stored him  to  his  ships.  His  big  heart  swelled 
with  pridt  *,  the  death  of  the  youth  was  dark  in 
his  soul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  had  over« 
come  the  strength  of  the  mighty  Starno*  He 
sar  in  the  hall  of  his  shells  in  Lochlin's  woody- 
land-  He  called  the  grev  haired  Snivan,  that  of- 
ten sung  round  the  circle  j-  of  Loda  :  when  the 
stone  of  power  heard  his  voice,  and  battle  turned 
in  fhe  fi.  Id  of  rhe  valiant  !" 


des  bed  jn  the  prtcciiin^  w-'ok  The  story  of  Ajiandccca  is 
intr  duced  here  with  propri-ty,  as  great  use  is  made  of  it  in 
the  course  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  some  measure,  brings  a- 
boutthi;  catastrophe. 

*  starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran,  as  well  as  Agandecca. 
His  herce  and  cruel  character  is  well  marked  in  other  poems 
concerning  the  times, 

t  This  pas^a^e  most  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
!Lochlin ;  and  the  stone  of  poiver  here  mentioned,  is  the  image 
«C  one  of  the  dciucs  u£  Scandinavia. 
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"  Go  ;  grey-haired  Snlvan,"  Starno  said,  "  go 
to  Ardveii's  sea-surrounded  rocks-  Tell  to  the 
king  of  Selma  •,  he  the  fairest  among  his  thou- 
sands, teH  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the  love- 
liest maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breast  of  snow. 
Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  soul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  con^i 
with  his  bravest  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
secret  hall  i"  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Fair- 
haired  Fingal  attended  his  steps.  His  kindled  soul 
flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  north.  "  Welcome,"  said  the  dark-browii 
Starno,  **  welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven :  wel- 
come his  heroes  of  might,  sons  of  the  distant  isle  I 
Three  days  within  my  halls  shall  ye  feast ;  three 
days  pursue  my  boars ;  that  your  fame  may  reach 
the  maid  who  dvt^ells  in  the  secret  hail.'' 

Starno  designed  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feast  of  siiells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept 
on  his  arms  of  steel.  The  sons  of  death  were 
afraid  :  They  fled  from -the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
voice  of  sprightly  mirth  arose.  The  trembling 
harps  of  joy  were  strung.  Bards  sung  the  battle 
of  heroes  :  They  sung  the  heaving  breast  of  love. 
Uliin,  Fingai's  bard,  was  there:  the  sweet  voice 
of  resounding  Cona.  He  praised  the  daughter  of 
Lochlin  ;  and  Morven's  *  high-descended  chief. 
The  daughter  of  Lochlin  overheard.  She  left  the 
h^ll  of  her  secret  sigh!  She  came  in  all  her  beau- 
ty, like  rhe  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east. 
Loveliness  was  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps 
were  the  music  of  Songs  She  saw  the  youth  and 
loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul. 
Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  secret  :  She  blest 
the  chief  of  resounding  Morven. 

*  \\\  the  liorth-west  coast  of  Scotland  probably  went  of 
old  under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  tignifieg  a  ridge  ox 
very  high  hills. 
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The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shone  bright 
on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark- 
browed  Starno  ;  and  Fingal,  king  of  shields. 
Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chace  ;  the  spear 
of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was  then  the 
daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears  ;  it  was  then  she  came  with  her  voice  of 
love,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Fin- 
gal, high  descended  chief,  trust  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But 
remember,  son  of  the  isle,  remember  Agandecca  : 
Save  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of 
the  windy  Morven." 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  j  his 
heroes  by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand  ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around  !  Before  the 
halls  of  Starno  the  sons  of  the  chace  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither,"  he 
said,  "  Agandecca  to  hcF  lovely  king  of  Morven  ! 
His  hand  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  people  ; 
her  words  have  not  been  in  vain  !"'  She  came  with 
the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  with  loosely  ilovv- 
ing  locks.  Her  white  breast  heaved  with  broken 
sighs,  like  the  foam  of  the  streamy  Lubar. 
Starno  pierced  her  side  with  steel.  She  fell,  like 
a  wreath  of  snow,  which  slides  from  the  rocks  of 
Ronan  ;  when  the  woods  are  still,  and  echo 
deepens  in  the  vale!  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant 
chiefs  j  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms.  The  gloom 
of  battle  roared  \  Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in 
his  bounding  (hip  he  ciosed  the  maid  of  the  soft- 
est soul.  Her  tonib  ascends  on  Ardven  j  the  sea 
roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling. 

"  Blefsed  be  her  soul,"  said  Cuthullin,  *'  bles- 
sed be  the  mouth  of  the  song  !  Strong  was  the 
youth  of  Fingal :  strong  is  his  arm  of  age.  Loch- 
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iin  {hall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  echoing 
Morven.  Show  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon! 
light  his  white  sails  on  the  wave  :  And  if  any 
strong  spirit  *  of  heaven  sits  on  that  low-hung 
cloud  ;  turn  his  dark  fliips  from  the  rock,  thou 
rider  of  the  storm." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the  sound 
of  the  mountain-stream  ;  when  Calmar  ascended 
the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of  Matha.  From  the 
field  he  came  in  his  blood  He  leaned  on  his 
bending  spear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  but 
strong  the  soul  of  the  hero  !  **  Welcome  !  O 
son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal,  *'  Welcome  art  thou 
to  thy  friends  !  Why  bursts  that  broken  sigh, 
from  the  breast  of  him  who  never  feared  before  ?" 
**  And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the 
pointed  steel  !  My  soul  brightens  in  danger  :  In. 
the  noise  of  arms.  I  am  of  the  race  of  battle, 
Iviy  fathers  never  feared. 

"  Cormar  v/as  the  first  of  my  race.  He 
sported  through  the  storms  of  waves.  His  black 
fkifF  bounded  on  ocean  -,  he  travelled  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  A  spirit  once  embroiled  the 
night.  Seas  swell,  and  rocks  resound.  Winds 
drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on 
wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land  ; 
then  blufhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rufhed 
again  among  the  waves  to  find  the  son  of  the 
wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark  ; 
he  stood  with  sword  unfheathed.  When  the 
low  hung  vapour  pafsed,  he  took  it  by  the  curl- 

*  This  is  the  only  pafsage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  But  Cuthuliin's  apostrophe  to  this  spirit  is 
accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  hero  meant  a  superior  being,  or  the  ghosts  of 
deceased  warriors,  who  were  supposed  in  those  times  to  rule 
the  storms,  and  to  transport  themselves  in  a  gust  of  "wind  frona. 
one  country  to  ar.other. 
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ing  herd.  He  searched  its  dark  womb  with  his 
steel.  The  son  of  the  wiiid  forsook  the  air.  The 
moon  and  stars  returned  !  Such  was  the  boldnefs 
of  my  race.  Calmar  isUke  his  fathers.  Danger 
flies  from  the  Hfted  sword.  They  best  succeed 
who  dare  ! 

"  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green  Erin,  retire  from 
Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  sad  remnant 
of  our  friends,  and  join  the  sword  of  Fingal.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  ! 
Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fhall 
be  such,  my  friends,  as  if  thousands  were  be- 
hind me.  But,  son  of  Semo,  remember  me. 
Remember  Calmar's  lifelcfs  corse.  When  Fin- 
gal (hall  have  wasted  the  field,  place  me  by  some 
stone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may 
hear  my  fame  :  that  the  mother  of  Calmar  may 
rejoice  in  my  renown." 

"  No :"  son  of  Matha,^'  said  Cuthullin,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  unequal 
fight  :  My  soul  encreases  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off  the  sad  sons 
ol  Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  search  for  us 
in  this  narrow  way  For  near  this  oak  we  (hall 
^all,  in  the  stream  of  the  battle  of  thousands." 
**  O  Fithil's  son,  with  flying  speed  rufli  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Fell  to  Finu-il  that  Erm  is  fal- 
len. Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come.  O  let  him 
come,  like  the  sun  in  a  storm,  to  lighten,  to  re- 
store the  ifle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  sons  of 
the  sea  ascend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  eoul  But  pale 
was  the  face  of  the  chief  He  leaned  on  hi^  fa- 
ther's spear.  That  spear  which  he  brought  from. 
Lara,  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad  •,  the 
soul  of  the  lonely  Alclctha,  v/aining  ni  the  sor- 
row of  years.     But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls^ 
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like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  Cuthullln  stands 
alone  like  a  rock  in  a  sandy  vale.  I'he  sea  comes 
"with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened  sides. 
Its  head  is  covered  with  foam  j  the  hills  are  e- 
choing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  mist  of  the  ocean,  the 
white-sailed  (Lips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  masts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on 
the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  saw  chem  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  sons  of  Erin.  As 
ebbs  the  resounding  sea,  through  the  hundred 
ifles  of  Inistore  ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  immense 
returned  the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the  king. 
But  bending,  weeping,  sad,  and  flow,  and  drag- 
ging his  long  spear  behind,  Cuthullin  sunk  in 
Cromla  s  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends. 
He  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who  was  wont  to 
greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown  ! 

*'  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were  cheerful 
in  the  hall,  v.'hen  the  sound  of  the  fhells  arose  ! 
No  more  fh.'.ll  I  find  their  steps  in  the  heath. 
No  more  ftiail  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chace. 
Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
v/ere  my  friends  !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
rricet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath  !  Speak  to  him  on 
the  wind,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's  cave 
resounds.  There,  far  remote,  1  {hall  lie  un- 
known. No  bard  fliall  hear  of  me.  No  grey 
stone  Iball  rise  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela  !  departed  is  my  fame," 
Such  were  the  words  of  CuthuUinj  when  he  sunk, 
in  the  woods  of  Cromla  I 

Fiugai,  tall  in  his  fliip,  stretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the 
steel :  It  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  set- 
ting in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller 
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is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in  hea- 
ven. 

"  The  battle  is  past,"  said  the  king.  "  I  be- 
hold the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the  heath 
of  Lena  !  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  !  The 
hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength  :  The  son  of 
Semo  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  sons, 
sound  the  horn  of  Fingal.  Ascend  that  hill  on 
the  (hore  -,  call  the  children  of  the  foe.  Call 
them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief  of 
other  times.  Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  fa- 
ther, when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his  strength. 
I  wait  for  the  mighty  stranger.  I  wait  on  Le- 
na's (hore  for  Swaran.  Let  him  come  with  all 
his  race ;  strong  in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the 
dead! 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along  :  Dark 
Filan  rufhed  like  the  (hade  of  autumn.  On 
Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  sons  of 
ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As  the  roaring 
eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the  kingdom  of 
snows  j  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sudden  came 
down  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their 
front  appears,  in  the  dismal  pride  of  his  arms  I 
Wrath  burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  :  His  eyes 
roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  beheld  the 
son  of  Starno  :  He  remembered  Agandecca.  For 
Swaran,  with  the  tears  of  youth  had  mourned  his 
white-bosomed  sister.  He  sent  UUin  of  songs 
to  bid  him  to  the  feast  of  fhells  :  For  pleasant  on 
Fingal's  soul  returned  the  memory  of  the  first  of 
his  loves  ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to 
Starno's  son.  '*  O  thou  that  dwellest  afar,  sur- 
rounded, like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves  !  cone  to 
the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  rest. 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  C)  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  fliields."     "  To-day,"  said  Starno's 
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wrathful  son,  "  we  break  the  echoing  fhields : 
to-morrow  my  feast  (hall  be  spread  ;  but  Fingal 
iliall  lie  on  the  earth."  **  To-morrow  let  his  feast 
be  spread,"  said  Fingal  with  a  smile.  *^'  To-day, 
O  my  sons  !  we  fliall  break  the  echoing  fhields. 
Ofsian,  stcind  thou  near  my  arms.  Gaul,  lift  thy 
terrible  sword.  Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew. 
Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through  heaven.  l,ift 
your  fliields,  like  the  darkened  moon.  Be  your 
spears  the  meteors  of  death.  Follow  me  in  the 
path  of  my  fame.     Equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven-,  as  the  stieam-s 
of  a  hundred  hilis  :  as  clouds  fly  succefjvive  over 
heaven  ;  as  the  dark  ocean  ai-ails  the  fhore  cf 
the  desart  :  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible  the 
armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath.  The 
groan  of  the  people  implead  over  the  hills  :  It  was 
like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  clouds  burst 
on  Cona ;  and  a  thousand  ghosts  (hriek  at  once 
on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal  rufhed  on  in  his 
strength,  terrible  as  the  spirit  of  Trenmor  ; 
when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven,  to 
see  the  children  of  his  pride.  The  oaks  resound 
on  their  mountains,  and  the  rocks  fall  down  be- 
fore him.  Dimly  seen,  as  lightens  the  night, 
he  strides  largely  from  hill  to  hill.  Bloody  was 
the  hand  of  my  father,  when  he  whirled  the 
gleam  of  his  sword  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  his  youth.    The  field  is  wasted  in  his  course  ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is  the 
brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  ruOied  forward  with  feet 
of  wind.  Fillan  like  the  mist  of  the  hill.  Ofsian, 
like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in  the  strength 
of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm  I 
dismal  the  gleam  of  my  sword  !  My  locks  were 
not  then  so  grey  ;  nor  trembled  my  hands  with 
age.  My  eyes  were  not  closed  in  darknefs  j  my 
feet  failed  not  in  the  race  I 
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Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ? 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fingal, 
burning  in  his  wrath,  consumed  the  sous  of 
Lochhn  ?  Groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
hill,  till  night  had  covered  ail.  Pale,  staring 
hke  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Lochlin  convene 
en  Lena.  We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  hr.vp, 
at  Lubar's  gentle  stream.  Fingal  hinifelf  was 
next  to  the  foe.  He  listened  to  the  tale^  of  his 
bard?.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  song,  the 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his 
fliield,  the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  wind 
whistled  through  his  locks  ;  his  thoughts  are  of 
the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him,  051  his  bend- 
ing spear,  my  young,  my  vahant  Oscar  stood. 
He  admired  the  king  of  Morven  :  His  deeds 
were  swelling  in  his  soul ! 

<*  Son  of  my  son,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Os- 
car, pride  of  youth  !  I  saw  the  mining  of  thy 
sword  I  gloried  in  my  race.  Pursue  the  fame 
of  our  fithers  ;  be  thou  what  they  have  been, 
when  Trt;nmor  lived,  the  first  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  father  of  heroes  !  Ihey  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  song  of  bards. 
O  Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in  arm  ;  but  spare  the 
feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  stream  of  many  tides, 
against  the  foes  of  thy  people  •■,  but  like  the  gale 
that  moves  the  grafs,  to  those  who  ask  thine  aid. 
So  Trenmor  lived  •?  such  Trathal  was  ;  and  such 
has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  w^s  the  eupport  of  the 
injured  ;  the  weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of 
my  steel. 

*^  Oscar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
Fainasollis  came  :  That  sun-beam  !  that  miild  light 
of  love  !   the  d^.ughter  of  *  Craca's  king  !  1  then 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  easy  to  dercrmiiie,  Phc  most  probable  opinion 
is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  isles.  There  is  a  story  con- 
ecrning  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  sixth  book. 
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returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-sailed  boat  appeared  far  off ;  we 
saw  it  Hke  a  mi*t,  that  rode  on  ocean's  wind.  It 
soon  approached.  We  saw  the  fair.  Her  white 
breast  heaved  with  sighs.  The  wind  was  in  her 
loose   dark   hair  :    Her   rosy  cheek  had   tears. 

**  Daughter  of  beauty/'  calm  1  said,  *'  what 
sigh  u  in  thy  breast  ?  Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  de- 
fend thee,  daughter  of  the  sea  .''  My  sword  is  not 
unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart.* 

*'  To  thee  I  fly,''  with  sighs  {h<;  said,  "  O 
prince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
x)\<t  generous  fhells,  supporter  of  the  feeble  hand  ! 
The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned  me  the 
sunbeam  of  his  race.  Cromala's  hills  have  heard 
the  sighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Fainasollis  '  Sora's 
chief  beheld  me  fair  ;  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  sword  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  the 
warrior's  side.  But  dark  i^  his  brow  ;  and  tem- 
pests are  in  his  soul.  I  iliun  him,  on  the  roaring 
sea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  pursues.'* 
.  ♦*  Rest  thou,"  I  said,  "  behind  my  (hidd  ; 
rest  in  peace,  theu  beam  of  light  !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingil's  arm  is  like  his 
soul.  In  some  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  sea  I  But  Fingul  never  flies. 
"Where  the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
Storm  of  spears."  I  saw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek. 
I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a  dreadful  v/avs 
afar,  appeared  the  fhip  of  stormy  Borbar.  His 
masts  high-bended  over  the  sea  behind  their  flieets 
of  snow.  White  roil  the  waters  on  either  side. 
The  strengh  of  ocean  sounds.  "  Come  thou,'' 
1  said,  *'  ifom  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of 
the  storm  !  Partake  the  feast  within  my  hall.  It 
is  the  house  cf  strangers.'* 

The  maid  stood  trembling  by  my  side.  He 
drew  the  bow.     She  fell.     "  Unerring  is  thy 
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hand,"  I  said,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe  !"  We 
fought,  nor  weak  the  strife  of  death  !  He  sunk 
beneath  my  sword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs 
of  stone  ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youtli  !  Such  have 
I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oocar  !  be  thou  like  the 
age  of  Fingal.  Never  search  thou  for  battle  ; 
nor  fliun  it  when  it  comes. 

"  Fiilan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ! 
ye,  that  are  swift  in  the  race  !  fly  over  the  heath 
in  my  presence.  View  the  sons  of  Lochlin.  Far 
off  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  feet,  like  distant 
sounds  in  woods.  Go  :  that  they  may  wot  fly 
from  my  sword,  along  the  waves  of  the  north. 
For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  the 
dark  bed  of  death.  The  children  of  war  are 
low  ;   the  sons  of  echoing  Cromla." 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds  :  two 
dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts  *,  when 
air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten  haplefs 
men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  son  of  Morni, 
stood  like  a  rock  m  night.  His  spear  is  glittering 
to  the  start;  ;  his  voice  like  many  streams. 

*'  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal, 
king  of  liiells  !  let  the  bards  of  many  songs  sooth 
Enn's  friends  to  rest.  Fiiigal,  Iheath  thou  thy 
sword  of  death;  and  iei  thy  people  fight.  We 
wither  away  without  our  fame  :  our  king  is  the 
only  breaker  of  fhields  !  When  morning  rises  on 
our  hills,  behold,  at  a  distance,  our  deeds.  Let 
Lochlin  feel  the  sword  of  Morni's  son  j  that  bards 

*  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  disput- 
ed long  the  pre-eminence  with  Fingal  himself.  They  were 
reduced  at  last  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy,  turn- 
ed Fmgal's  best  friend  and  greatest  hero.  His  character  is 
something  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad ;  a  hero  of  more 
strength  than  conduct  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  mili- 
tary fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himself. 
The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may 
Ve  the  more  magnificent. 
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may  sing  of  me.  Such  was  the  custom  heretofore 
of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such  was  thuie  own,  thou 
king  of  swords,  in  battles  of  the  spear." 

"  O  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory 
in  thy  fame.  Fight ;  but  my  spear  shall  be  near, 
to  aid  thee  in  the  midst  of  danger  Raise,  raise 
the  voice,  ye  sons  of  song  I  and  lull  me  into  rest. 
Here  will  Fmgal  lie,  amidst  the  wind  of  night. 
And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art  near,  among  the 
children  of  thy  land  ;  if  thou  sittest  on  a  blast  of 
wind,  among  the  high-fhrowded  masts  of  Loch- 
lin  !  come  to  my  dreams  f,  my  fair  one.  Show 
thy  bright  face  to  my  soul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
sounds  arose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they  fung-, 
of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  And  sometimes,  on  the 
lovely  sound,  was  heard  the  name  of  Ofsian-  I 
often  fought,  and  often  won,  in  battle  of  the 
spear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  walk 
with  little  men  I  O  Fingal,  with  thy  race  of  war, 
I  now  behold  thee  not  !  The  wild  roes  feed  011 
the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Moiven  ! 
Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  ki^ig  of  swords,  thou  most 
renowned  on  the  hills  of  Cona  \ 

f  The  pov-:  prepare*  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  nesc 
book. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Ths  action  of  the  foem  le'.ng^  suspended  by  night,  Ofsian  taies  that 
opportunity  to  relate  his  oivn  actions  at  the  lake  of  LegOy  and  bis 
courtjbip  of  Evirallin,  ivho  ivas  the  mother  of  Oscar,  and  had 
died  some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her 
rrhost  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  ivho  hadbeenfenf^ 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  to  observe  the  enemy,  ivas  engaged ivith 
an  advanced  party  and  almost  overpoivered.  Ofsian  relieves  lis 
son  ;  and  un  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Suoaran, 
The  king  rises,  calls  bis  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promised 
the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the  son  of  Mor- 
■»ii,  ivhile  he  himself,  after  charging  his  sons  to  behave  gallantly 
and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  ivhence  he  could  have 
a  vietv  of  the  battle.  The  battle  Joins  ;  the  poet  relates  Oscar^s 
great  actions.  But  ivhen  Oscar,  in  conjunction  -with  bis  father ^ 
conquered  in  one  lui/ig,  Gaul,  ivho  ivas  attacked  by  Sivaran  in 
pirson,  ivas  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  sends 
Uiiin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  ivith  a  ivar  sopg,  hut  notzvitb- 
standing  Sivaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  ta 
give  ivay.  Fingal^  descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again  : 
Sivaran  desists  from  the  pursuit,  pofsefses  himself  of  a  rising 
ground,  restores  the  ranks,  and  ivaits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The 
king,  having  encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necefsary  orders,  and 
renews  the  battle.  CuthulUn^  ivho,  ivith  his  friend  Connal,  and 
Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife, 
came  to  the  brciv  of  the  hill,  ishich  overlooked  the  feld  of  battle^ 
•where  be  sazv  Fingal  engaged  ivith  the  en-.my.  He,  being  hinder^ 
ed  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  ivho  ivas  himself  upon  the  point 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  sends  dirril  to  co/igratuhte  that 
hero  on  his  succefs. 


*  Fingal  being  aileep,  and  the  action  suspended  by  night, 
the  poet  introduces  tiie  story  of  his  ccurtfnip  of  Evirr.llia  the 
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W  HO  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  hill, 
like  the  bow  of  the  Oiowery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid 
of  the  voice  of  love  !  the  white- armed  daughter 
of  Toscar  !  Often  hast  thou  heard  my  song  ; 
often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Dost  thou  come 
to  the  wars  of  thy  people  ?  to  hear  the  actions  of 
Oscar  ?  When  (liall  I  cease  to  mourn,  by  the 
streams  of  resounding  Cona  ?  My  years  have 
pafsed  away  in  battle.  My  age  is  darkened'"with 
grief  ! 

"  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  !  I  was  not 
so  mournful  and  blind  ;  I  was  not  so  dark  and 
forlorn,  when  Evirallin  loved  m.e  !  Evirallin  with 
the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bosomed  daugh- 
ter of  Branno  !  A  thousand  heroes  sought  the 
maid  ;  flie  refused  her  love  to  a  thousand.  The 
sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  :  For  graceful 
in  her  eyes  was  Ofsian  !  I  went,  in  suit  of  the 
maid,  to  Lego's  sable  surge.  Twelve  of  my  peo- 
ple were  there,  the  sons  of  streamy  Fvlorven. 
We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers  !  Bran- 
no  of  the  bounding  mail  !  *'  From  whence,"  he 
said,  "  are  the  arms  of  steel  ^  not  easy  to  win  is 
the  maid,  who  has  denied  the  blue- eyed  sons  of 
Erin  !  But  blest  be  thou,  O  soi-i  of  Fmgal  !  hip- 
py is  the  maid  that  waits  thee  !  Though  twelve 
daughters  of  beauty  were  inine,  thine  were  the 
choice,  thou  son  of  fame  I" 

d  .uijhter  of  Branno.  The  epi'^ocle  is  necef^ary  to  clear  up  se- 
v'era!  pafsages  that  follow  in  the  poem ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  naturally  brings  on  the  action  of  the  book,  which  may  be 
suppoied  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  t.  e  third  night  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Ol^ian's  o- 
ther  compositions,  is  addrefsed  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the 
daughter  of  Toscar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with 
0?;car,  and  to  have  affected  the  company  of  the  f:\ther  after 
the  death  of  the  son. 
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He  opened  the  hall  of  the  m?.id,  the  dark-hair- 
ed Evirailin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly  breasts. 
We  blest  the  maid  of  Br.mno.  "  Above  us  on 
the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  stately  Cormac. 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The  heath 
flamed  wide  with  their  arm?.  There  Colia,  there 
Durra  of  wounds,  tliere  mighty  Toscar  and  Ta- 
go,  there  Frestal  the  victorious  stood  ;  Dairo  of 
the  happy  deeds  ;  Dab,  the  battle's  bulwark  in 
the  narrow  way  !  The  sword  flamed  in  the  hand 
of  Cormac.  Graceful  was  the  look  of  the  hero  ! 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  Ofsian  :  Ullin,  stormy 
£on  of  war ;  Muilo  of  the  the  generous  deeds  ; 
the  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha  ;  Oglan,  and 
Cerdal  the  wrathful  •,  Dumariccan's  brows  of 
death  !  and  why  lliouid  Ogar  be  the  last ;  so  wide 
renowned  on  the  hilis  of  Ardven  ! 

"  Ogar  niet  Oala  the  strong,  face  to  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was 
like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  I'he  dagger 
is  remembered  by  Ogar  ;  the  weapon  which  he 
loved  :  nine  tim.es  he  drowned  it  in  Daia's  side. 
The  stormy  battle  turned  Three  times  1  broke 
on  Cormac's  fliieid  :  Three  times  he  broke  his 
spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I  cut  his 
head  away.  Five  times  1  iliook  it  by  the  lock. 
The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever  would 
have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  1  strove  in 
battle  i  thcit  blmd,  forsaken,  and  forlorn,  I  now 
Ihoulu  pafa  the  night  \  firm  ought  his  mail  to  have 
been  ;   unmatchr-d  his  arm  in  war  !" 

On  *  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music 
died  away.     The  inconstant  blast  blew  hard.    The 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  subject.  If  one  could  fix  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  happened,  from 
the  scene  d-scribcd  here,  1  should  be  tenij^ted  to  place  it  in  au- 
tumn. The  trees  shed  their  leave;,  and  the  winds  are  variable, 
both  which  circumstaaces  agree  with  that  season  of  the  year 

Vol.  I.  C 
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high  oak  fiiook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Evirallin 
were  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  the  light  of  beauty 
file  came.  Her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears.  She 
stood  on  a  cloud  before  my  sight,  and  spoke  with 
feeble  voice  !  "  Rise,  Ofsian,  rise,  and  save  my 
son  ;  save  Oscar  prince  of  men.  Near  the  red 
oak  of  Luba's  stream  he  fights  with  Lochlln's 
sons."  She  sunk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  cover- 
ed me  with  steel.  My  spear  supported  my  steps  ; 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was 
wont  in  danger,  the  songs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like 
distant  thunder  Lochlin  heard.  They  fled  ;  my 
son  pursued  " 

"  I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream.  Oscar 
return  over  Lena.  "  No  further  pursue  the  foe," 
I  said,  though  Ofsian  is  behind  thee.  He  came  ; 
and  pleasant  to  my  ear  was  Oscar's  sounding 
steel.  "  Why  didst  thou  stop  my  hand,''  he 
said,  *'  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  For  dark  and 
dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met  thy  son  and  Fil- 
lan  !  Ihey  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
swords  have  conquered  some.  But  as  the  winds 
of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white  sands  of 
Mora,  so  dark  advance  the  sons  of  Lochlin,  over 
Lena's  rustling  heath !  The  ghosts  of  night 
ihiiek  afar  !  I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  death. 
Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he  that  smiles 
in  danger  !  He  that  is  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  ri- 
sing in  a  storm  I'* 

Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  Ihield  •,  the  dark-brown  fhield  of 
his  fathers  ♦,  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  war. 
The  hero  had  seen,  in  his  rest,  tlie  mournful 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
the  ocean.  She  slowly,  lonely,  moved  over  Le- 
na. Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mist  of  Cromla. 
Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often 
raised  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe :  Her  robe 
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which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  desart :  She  raif- 
■ed  her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away 
her  silent  eyes  I  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of 
Starno  ?"  said  Fingal,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  why  is 
thy  face  so  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  ?" 
She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  night.  She  mourned  the 
sons  of  her  people,  that  were  to  fall  by  the  hand 
of  Fingal. 

The  hero  started  from  rest.  Still  he  beheld 
her  in  his  soul.  The  sound  of  Oscar's  steps  ap- 
proached. The  king  saw  the  grey  (liield  on  his 
side  :  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  v/aters  of  Ullin.  *'  What  do  the  foes 
in  their  fear  ?"  said  the  rising  king  of  Morven  ; 
*'  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  battle  of  steel  ?  But  why  should  Fing.J  aik  ? 
I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath  :  O  Oscar,  awake  our  friends  !" 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar.  Thrice 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  started 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  shook 
on  all  their  hills.  Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
mountain-streams,  that  burst,  and  roar,  and  foam! 
like  the  clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tempest  on  the 
blue  face  of  the  fky  !  so  met  thf.  sons  of  the  de- 
sart, round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  Pleasant  * 
was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  war- 
riors of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them  to  bat- 
tle *,  often  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  foe ! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  chil- 
dren of  echoing  Selma  !  Come  to  the  death  of 
thousands.  Comhal's  son  will  see  the  fight  My 
sword  shall  wave  on  the  hill  the  defence  of  my 
people  in  war.  But  never  may  you  need  it,  war- 
riors !  While  the  son  of  Morni  fights,  the  chief 
of  mighty  men  I  He  shall  lead  ajy  battle  ;  that 
is  fame  may  rise  in  song  !  O  ye  ghosts  of  heroes 
C  2, 
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dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  storm  of  Crcmla  !  receive 
my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bear  them  to 
vour  hills. "  And  may  tlie  blast  of  Lena  carry 
them  over  my  seas,  that  they  may  com-C  to  my 
silent  dreams,  and  delight  n.y  soul  in  rest  !  Fil- 
jan  and  Oscar,  of  the  cjivk-brown  hair  I  fair 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  steel  I  advance  with  va- 
lour to  the  light.  Behold  the  son  of  Morni  !  Let 
your  swords  be  like  his  in  strife:  Behold  the  deeds 
of  his  hands.  Protect  the  friends  of  your  father. 
Remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I 
will  (te  you  yet,  th.oi-gh  here  ye  iliould  fall  in 
Erin.  Soon  fhall  our  cold,  pale  ghosts  nieet  in 
a  cloud  on  Cora's  eddying  winds  I" 

Novi^  like  a  dark  and  storm.y  clcud,  ed^ed 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven  ;  Hying 
westward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of 
Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  ar- 
mour •,  tvi'o  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair 
falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on  the 
war.  Three  bards  attend  the  ^on  of  fame,  to 
bear  his  v-i  ords  to  the  chiefs.  High  on  Cron-da's 
side  he  sat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  sword, 
and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rises  in  p.^ car's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  eye  fheds  tears.  The  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire 
in  his  hand.  He  cam.e,  and  smiling,  spoke  to 
Ofsian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  steel  !  my  fa- 
ther, hear  thy  son  I  Retire  with  Morven's  niigh- 
ty  chief.  Give  me  the  fame  of  Ofsian.  If  here 
1  fall :  O  chief,  remember  that  breast  of  snow, 
the  lonely  sun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white-hand- 
ed daughter  of  Toscar  !  For,  with  red  cheek 
from  the  rock,  bending  over  the  stream,  her  soft 
hair  flies  about  her  bosom,  as  the  pours  the  sigh 
for  Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a  iightly- 
bounding  son  of  the  wind  ;  tell  her,  that  in  a 
cloud  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  ToiCar." 
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**  Raise,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my  tomb.  I  will  not 
yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  first  and  bloodiest  in 
the  strife,  my  arm  shall  teach  thee  how  to  fight. 
But,  remember,  my  son,  to  place  this  sword, 
this  bow,  the  Iiorn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark 
and  narrow  house,  whose  mark  is  one  grey  stone  i 
Oscar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of  my 
son.  Evirallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  Branno  !'' 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on  high 
the  sword  of  his  father.  We  rullied  to  death 
and  wounds.  As  waves,  white-bubbling  over 
the  deep,  come  swelling  roaring  on  j  as  rocks  of 
ooze  meet  roaring  waves ;  so  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  JNIan  met  with  man,  and  steel  with 
steel.  Shields  sound,  and  warriors  fail  As  a 
hundred  hammers  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace, 
£o  rose,  so  rung  their  swords  ! 

Gaul  rulhed  on,  like  a  whirlwind  In  Ardven' 
The  destruction  of  heroes  is  on  his  sv/ord.  Swa- 
ran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  desart  in  the  echoing 
heath  of  Gormal  !  How  can  I- give  to  the  song 
the  death  of  many  spears  ?  My  sword  rose  high, 
and  flamed  in  the  strife  of  blood.  Oscar,  terri- 
ble wert  thou,  my  best,  my  greatest  son  !  I  re- 
joice m  my  secret  soul,  when  his  swjrd  flamed 
over  the  flain  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's 
heath.  We  pursued  and  flew.  As  stones  that 
bound  from  rock  to  rock ;  as  axes  in  echoing 
woods  ;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill,  in  dis- 
mal broken  peals ;  so  blow  succeeded  to  blow, 
and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Oscar  and 
mine. 

But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  son,  as  the 
strength  of  the  tide  of  Inistore.  The  king  half- 
rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight.  He  half-afsumed 
the  spear.      "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  ray  aged  bard," 
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begun  the  kino;  of  Morven.  "  Remind  the 
mighty  Gaul  of  war.  Remind  him  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  fight  with  song  ,; 
for  song  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
step  of  age,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 
**  vSon  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds  !  high 
bounding  king  of  spears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields* 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe  ;  let  no  white  sail  bound  round  dark  I- 
nistore.  Be  thine  arm  -like  thunder,  thine  eyes 
like  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night ;  lift  thy  fhield 
like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  ge- 
nerous steeds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Destroy  !'*^ 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
v/ith  battle.  He  cleft  the  fiiield  of  Gaul  in 
twain.     The  sons  of  Selma  fled» 

Fingal  at  once  rose  in  arms-  Thrice  he  rear- 
ed his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  answered  around. 
The  sons  of  the  desart  stood  still.  They  bent 
their  flufliirig  faces  to  earth,  afhamed  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king.  He  came,  like  a  cloud  of 
rain  in  the  day  of  the  sun,  when  slow  it  rolls  on 
the  hill,  and  fields  expect  the  fliower.  Silence 
attends  its  slow  progrefs  aloft ;  but  the  tempest 
is  soon  to  arise.  Swaran  beheld  the  terrible  king 
of  Morvtn.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
course.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  rolling  his 
red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  he  seemed  as 
an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which  had  its 
branches  blasted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven.    It  bends  over  the  stream  :  The  grey  mofs 

•  The  custom  of  eacouraging  men  in  battle  with  extem- 
pore rhymes  has  been  carried  down  almost  to  our  own  times, 
beveral  of  these  war  songs  are  extant,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  only  a  group  of  epithets,  without  either  beauty  or  harmo- 
ny, utterly  destitute  of  poetical  merit. 
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whistles  in  the  wind  :  So  s^ood  the  king.  Then 
slowly  he  retired  to  the  rising  heath  of  Lena. 
His  thousands  poured  around  the  hero.  Dark- 
nefs  gathers  on  the  hiil  ! 

Fingal,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  flione  in 
the  midst  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gatlicr 
around  him.  He  sends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  '*  Raise  my  standards  on  high  ;  spread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hills  I  Let  them  sound  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight  Ye  sons  of 
the  roaring  streams  that  pour  from  a  thousand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  1  attend  to  the 
words  of  his  power  I  Gaul,  strongest  arm  of 
death  1  O  Oscar,  of  the  future  fights  !  Conn  a!, 
son  of  the  blue  fiiields  of  Sora  !  Dermid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair  !  Ohian,  king  of  many  songs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm  I '  We  reared  the  sun- 
beam *  of  battle  \  the  standard  of  the  king  !  Each 
hero  exulted  with  joy,  as  waving  it  flew  on  the 
wide.  It  was  studded  with  gold  above,  as  the 
blue  wide  ihell  of  the  nightly  r,ky.  Each  hero 
had  his  standard  too  ;  and  each  his  gloomy  men  ! 

"  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  (hells, 
*^  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena  !  They  stand 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hdl  j  or  an  half  consumed 
grove  of  oaks  i  when  we  see  the  sky  through  its 
branches,  and  the  meteor  pafsing  behind  !  Ltt 
every  chief  among  the  friends  of  Fingal  take  a 
dark  troop  of  those  that  frown  so  high  :  Nor  let 
a  son  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves 
of  inistore  !" 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  feven  chiefs, 
that  came   from  Lano's  lake."     '^  Let  Inistore's 

*  Fin^^r.l'a  standard  was  distinjuifhed  by  the  name  of  sun' 
tsam  i  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  beicg 
stu£ld:;d  with  gold.     To  begin   a   battle   is  expressed,   ia    old 
COnipOiUiOii,  by  Hfiifig  up  the  sun  beam, 
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dark  king/'  said  Oscar,  '*  come  to  the  sword  of 
Ofshn's  son."  **  I'o  mine  the  king  of  laiscon," 
said  Connii,  "  heart  of  steel  !"  "  Or  INIudan's 
chief  or  I,"  said  brown-haired  Dermid,  "  ihall 
sleep  on  clay  cold  earth."  *'  My  choice,  though 
now  so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  tattling 
Ling  ;  I  promised  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's 
dark-brown  iliieki."  "  Blest  and  victorious  be 
my  chief?,"  said  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look. 
*'  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  v/aves,  thou  art  the 
choice  of  Fingal  I" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  diiTcrcnt  winds,  that 
pour  through  many  vak':;  j  divided,  dark  the 
sons  of  Sclma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed  around  ! 
*'  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  wlien  we  closed 
in  the  strife  of  arms  !  O  daugi)ter  of  Toscar ! 
bloody  were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
Lochlin  fell,  like  the  b^nks  of  tlie  roaring  Cona  I 
Our  arms  were  victorious  on  Lena  :  Each  chief 
fulfilled  his  promise  !  Beside  the  niurmur  of 
"Branno  thou  didst  often  sit,  O  maid  !  Thy  white 
bosom  rose  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  swan, 
when  slow  she  swims  on  the  lake,  and  sidelong 
winds  blow  on  her  ruined  wing.  Thou  hasc 
seen  the  sun  retire,  red  and  slow  behind  his 
cloud  :  Night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain, 
while  the  unfrequent  blast  roared  in  the  nnrow 
vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  Thunder 
rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks  ! 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire  ;  The  strength  of 
the  mountain- streams  comes  roaring  down  the 
hills.  Such  was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid  of  the 
arms  of  snow  !  V/hy,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why 
that  tear  :  The  maids  of  Lochlin  have  cause  to 
weep  !  The  people  o^  their  country  fell.  Bloody 
were  the  blue  swords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes  ! 
but  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and  blind  ;  no  more  the 
companion   of  heroes.      Give,   lovely  maid,  to 
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me  thy  tears.     I  have  seen  the  tombs  of  all  my 
friends  !" 

It  was  then,  by  FIngaPs  hand,  a  hero  fell,  to 
his  gritf !  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  dust.  He 
lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  :  '*  And  is  it  by 
me  thou  hast  fallen,"  said  the  son  of  Comhal, 
*'  thou  friend  of  Agjandecca  ?  I  have  seen  thy 
tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love,  in  the  halls  of  the 
bloody  Starno  :  Thou  hast  been  the  foe  of  the 
foes  of  my  love  ;  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my 
hand  ?  Raise,  UUin,  raise  the  grave  of  Mathon, 
and  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's  song.  Dear 
to  my  soul  hast  thcu  been,  thou  darkly- dwelling 
maid  of  Ardven  ■" 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heird  the 
noise  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal, 
chief  of  swords  ;  to  Carril  of  other  times.  Tiie 
grey  haired  heroes  heard  his  voice.  They  took 
their  pointed  spears.  They  came,  and  saw  the 
tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crowded  waves  :  when 
the  dark  wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the 
billows  through  the  sandy  vale  !  Cuthullin  kin- 
dled at  the  sight.  Darknefs  gathered  on  his  brow. 
His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fathers  :  His  red- 
Tolling  eyes  on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to 
ruih  to  battle.  He  thrice  was  stopt  by  Connal. 
*'  Chief  of  the  ifle  of  mist,"  he  said,  **  Fingal 
subdues  the  foe  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of 
the  king;   himself  is  like  the  storm  !" 

*'  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  **  go, 
greet  the  king  of  Morven  When  Lochlin  falls 
away,  like  a  stream  after  rain  ;  when  the  noise  of 
the  battle  is  past :  Then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his 
ear,  to  praise  the  king  of  St.*lma  !  Give  him  the 
sword  of  Cathbat.  Cuthullin  is  not  worthy  to 
lift  the  arms  cf  his  fathers  !  Come,  O  ye  gho-ts 
cf  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  souls  of  chiefs  that  are 
no  iiiore  !  Be  near  the  steps  of  Cuthullin  5  talk  to 
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him  In  the  cave  of  his  grief.  Never  more  shall 
I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I 
am  a  beam  that  has  fhone  ;  a  mist  that  has  fled 
away ;  when  the  blast  of  the  morning  came,  and 
brightened  the  ihaggy  side  of  the  hill.  Connal  \ 
talk  of  arms  no  more :  Departed  is  my  fame. 
My  sighs  fh  1.11  be  on  Cromla's  wind,  till  my  foot- 
Steps  cease  to  be  seen.  And  thou,  white-bosom- 
ed Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  i 
Vanquifhed  I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun- 
beam of  my  soul  I" 


F  I  N  G  A  L. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Cuthullln  and  Connal  still  remain  on  the  bill,  Fingal  and  Sivaran 
meet ;  the  combat  is  described.  Sivaran  is  overcome^  bound,  and 
delivered  over  at  a  prisoner,  to  the  care  of  Ofsian  and  Gaul 
the  son  of  Morni  ;  Fingal,  his  younger  sons,  and  Oscar,  still  fur- 
sue  the  enemy.  The  episode  of  Orla,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  ivho  ivat 
mortally  ivounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched 
tvith  the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  pursuit  to  he  discontinued ;  and 
calling  his  sons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngest  of 
them,  ivasflain.  He  laments  his  death,  bears  the  story  of  Lam- 
darg  and  Gelchofsa,  and  returns  ioixiards  the  place  tvbere  he  had 
left  Sivaran.  Carril,  ivho  had  been  sent  by  Cuthullin  to  congra- 
tulate Fingal  on  bis  victory,  comes,  in  the  mean  time,  to  Ofsian. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  poets  closes  the  action  of  the  fourth 
day. 


V/n  Cromla's  resounding  side,  Connal  spoke  to 
the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  son 
of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in  fight. 
Renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  Many  were  the 
deaths  of  thy  steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met,  with 
biue-rolling  eyes  of  joy  :  Often  has  fhe  met  her 
hero,  returning  in  the  midst  of  the  vahant ;  when 
his  sword  was  red  with  Daughter  ;  v/htn  his  foes 
were  silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleasant 
to  her  ears  were  thy  bards,  when  thy  deeds  arose 
in  song. 
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Bat  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves, 
below,  like  a  pillnr  of  fire.  His  strength  is  like 
the  stream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echoing 
Cronnia  ;  when  the  branchy  forests  of  night  are 
torn  from  A\  their  rocks  I  Happy  are  thy  people, 
O  Fingal  I  Tlune  arm  fliall  finiih  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers  :  The  wisest 
in  the  days  of  their  peace.  rhou  speakest,  and 
tliy  thou-^ands  obey  :  Armies  tremble  at  the  sound 
of  thy  steel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal  ! 
king  of  resounding  Selma  !  Who  is  that  so  dark 
and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his  course  ? 
who  but  St-irno's  son  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is  the 
storm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  spirits  meet  far 
distant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves. 
The  hunter  hears  the  noise  on  his  hill.  He  sees 
the  high  biilows  advancing  to  Ardven's  fliore  ! 
Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  he- 
roes met  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms  i 
There  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of 
the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  the  kings  ; 
dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark- 
brown  {hields  are  cleft  in  twain.  Their  ?teel 
flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  They  fling 
their  weapons  down.  Each  rufhes  to  his  hero's 
grasp  :  Their  sinewy  arms  bend  round  each  o- 
ther  :  They  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  strain 
and  stretch  their  large  spreading  limbs  below. 
Bur  when  the  pride  of  their  strength  arose,  they 
fljook  the  hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks  tumble 
from  their  j^laces  on  high ;  the  green-hendcd 
budies  are  overturned.  At  length  rhe  stiength 
of  Swaran  fell :  The  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 
Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona  ;  but  Cona  I  behold 
no  ii>ore  !  Thu  have  I  seen  two  dark  hills,  re- 
moved from  their  place,  by  the  strength  of  the 
bursting  stream.     They  turn  from  side  to  side  ia 
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their  fall  -,  their  tall  oaks  meet  one  another  on 
high.  Then  they  tumble  together  with  all  their 
rocks  and  trees.  I'xhe  streams  are  turned  by  their 
side.     The  red  ruin  is  seen  afar. 

"  Sons  of  distant  Morven,"  said  Fingal  : 
**  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin  !  He  is  strong  as 
his  thousand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  first 
of  my  heroes  ;  Ossian  king  of  songs  attend.  He 
is  the  friend  of  Agandecca  ;  raise  to  joy  his  grief. 
But,  Oscar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of  the 
race  !  Pursue  Lochlin  over  Lena ;  that  no  vefsel 
may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves 
of  Ini^tore  !" 

They  flew  sudden  acrofs  the  heath  He  ilow- 
ly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when  the 
sultry  plain  of  summer  is  silent  and  dark  !  His 
sword  is  before  him  as  a  sunbeam  ;  terrible  as 
the  streaming  meteor  of  night  He  came  toward 
a  chief  of  Lochlin.  He  spoke  to  the  son  of  the 
wave :  *'  Who  is  that  so  dark  and  sad,  at  the 
rock  of  the  roaring  stream  ^  He  cannot  bound 
over  its  course  :  How  stately  is  the  chief  !  His 
bofiv  fhield  is  on  his  side  ;  his  spear,  like  the 
tree  of  a  desart !  Ycuth  of  the  dark-red  hair, 
ait  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ?" 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  strong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  at 
home.  Orla  fhall  never  return  !"  "  Or  fights 
or  yields  the  "hero,"  said  Fingal  of  u\c  noble 
deeds  ?  ''  Foe5  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence  : 
My  friends  are  reno\vned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  feast  of  my 
Ihells  :  Pursue  the  deer  of  my  desart :  Be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal  "  '*  No  : '  said  the  heroj 
'*  I  afsist  the  feeble.  My  strength  is  with  the 
we.ik  in  arms.  My  sword  has  been  always  un- 
matched, O  warrio;  I    Let  the  king  of  Morven 
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yield  I"  "  I  never  yielded,  Orla  !  Fingal  never 
yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy  sword,  and  choose 
thy  foe.     Many  are  my  heroes !" 

*'  Does  then  the  king  refuse  the  fight  ?"  said 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  fliield.  **  Fingal  is  a 
match  for  Orla  ;  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race  !" 
"  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  1  {hall  fall  -,  as  one 
time  the  warrior  must  die  ;  raise  my  tomb  in  the 
midst :  Let  it  be  the  greatest  on  Lena.  Send, 
over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  sword  of  Orla  to 
the  spouse  of  his  love ;  that  fhe  may  (hew  it  to 
her  son,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  soul  to  war." 
•*  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  said  Fingal,  "  why 
dost  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  war- 
riors must  die,  and  the  children  see  their  uselefs 
arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla  !  thy  tomb  fhali 
rise.  Thy  white-bosomed  spouse  (hall  weep  o- 
ver  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  sword  of  Fingal  de- 
scended, and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell 
and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  stream.  *'  King  of  Morven,"  said  the 
hero,  "  lift  thy  sword  and  pierce  my  breast. 
Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have 
left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale  (hall  come  to 
my  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  streamy  Lota  ; 
when  {he  is  alone  in  the  wood ;  and  the  rustling 
blast  in  the  leaves  !" 

"  No  i"  said  the  king  of  Morven,  "  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota 
let  her  see  thee  ;  e^-cape  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  grey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age.  Let  him  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
voice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rise,  and  search  for  his  son  with  his 
hands  !"  "  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal  i" 
said  the  youth  of  the  streamy  Lota.     *'  On  Le- 
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na's  heath  I  must  die  :  Foreign  bards  (hall  talk  of 
me.  My  broad  belt  covers  the  wound  of  death. 
I  give  it  to  the  wind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Fingal  bent  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs. 
**  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  raise  high  the 
memory  of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero 
rest,  far  from  the  spouse  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  rest  in  his  narrow  house,  far  from  the  sound 
of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home  ; 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs 
howl  on  his  hills ;  his  boars,  which  he  used  to 
pursue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  the 
mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt  the  voice 
and  blow  the  horn,  ye  sons  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to  send  the 
night  away  on  song.  Fillan,  Oscar,  and  Ryno, 
fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno,  art 
thou,  young  son  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to 
be  the  last  to  answer  thy  father's  voice  I" 

"  Ryno,"  said  Ullin,  first  of  bards,  "  is  with 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal 
king  of  (hields  •,  with  Trenmor  of  mighty  deeds; 
The  youth  is  low,  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies  on 
Lena's  heath  !"  "  Fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race," 
said  the  king,  "  the  first  to  bend  the  bow  ?  Thou 
scarce  hast  been  known  to  me  !  Why  did  young 
Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  softly  on  Lena,  Fin- 
gal fttall  soon  behold  thee.  Soon  fhall  my  voice 
be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footsteps  cease  to  be 
seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name.  The 
stones  will  talk  of  me.  But  Ryno,  thou  art  low 
indeed  !  Thou  hast  not  received  my  fame.  UJlin, 
strike  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewell,  thou  first  in  every 
field  !  No  more  Ihall  I  direa  thy  dart !  Thou 
that  hast  been  50  fair  I  I  behold  thee  not.  Fare- 
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well."  The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,-  for 
terrible  was  his  son  in  war.  His  son  !  that  was 
like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  a  hill  •,  when  the 
forests  sink  down  in  its  course,  and  the  traveller 
trembles  at  the  sound  !  But  the  winds  drive  it  be- 
yond the  steep.  It  sinks  from  sight,  and  dark- 
nefs  prevails. 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb," 
begun  the  king  of  generous  fliells  ?  **  four  stones 
with  their  heads  of  inofs  stand  there  I  They  mark 
the  narrow  house  of  death.  Near  it  let  Ryno 
rest.  A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some 
chief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly,  with  my  son,  on 
clouds.  O  Ullin  !  raise  the  songs  of  old.  Awake 
their  memory  in  their  tomb.  If  in  the  field  they 
never  lied,  my  son  fhall  rest  by  their  side.  He 
(hall  rest,  far  distant  from  Morven,  on  Lena's 
resounding  plains  !" 

"  Here,"  said  the  bard  of  sonjj,  "  here  rest 
the  first  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  m  this 
place:  Dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  swords:  And  who 
soft- smiling  from  her  cloud,  shews  me  her  face 
of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  so  pale  art  thou, 
first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Dost  thou  ileep 
with  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bosomed  daughter 
of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast,  been  the  love  of  thou- 
sands, but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He  came  to 
Tur-^'s  mofsy  towers,  and  striking  his  dark  buck- 
ler, fpoke  :"  "  Where  is  Gelchofsa,  my  love,  the 
daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I  left  her  in  the 
hA\  of  Tura,  wlien  I  foujiht  with  great  Ulfada, 
Return  soon,  O  Lamderg  !  (he  said,  for  here  I 
sit  in  grief  Her  white  breast  rose  with  si^hs. 
Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears.  But  I  see  her 
not  coming  to  meet  me  ;  to  sooth  my  soul  after 

♦  Lamh  dhearg  signifies  filcoJy  hanl.  Gelchofsa,  ixh'te  leg~ 
ged  Tuathal,  svrly.  Ulfttdda,  long  beard.  Jrerteois,  the  ««. 
queror  of  men  i 
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war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  !  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  *  aots  not  (hake  his 
chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  coming  of  Lam- 
cierg.  Where  is  Gelchofsa,  my  love,  the  mild 
daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ?" 

"  Lamderg !''  says  Fcrchio  son  of  Aidon, 
*^  Gelchofsa  moves  stately  onCromla.  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  pursued  the  flying  deer  1" 
"  Ferchois  1"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  **  no 
noise  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  !  No  sound  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  sight. 
No  pantir.g  dog  pursues.  1  see  not  Gelchofsa  my 
love,  fair  ai  the  full  moon  setting  on  the  hills. 
Go,  Fercliois,  go  to  Allad  +,  the  grey  haired  son 
of  the  rock  His  dwelling  is  in  the  circle  of  stones. 
He  may  know  of  the  bright  Gelchofsa  I" 

''  The  son  of  Aidon  went.  He  spoke  to  the 
ear  of  ago.  Allad  !  dwel.er  of  rocks  :  fhou  that 
tremblest  alone  !  what  saw  thine  eyes  of  age  ?" 
"  1  SHW/'  answered  Allad  the  old,'  '*  Ullin  the 
sen  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darkness,  from 
Cromla.  He  hummed  a  surly  song,  like  a  blast 
ia  a  leaflefs  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Fura. 
*'  Lamderg,"  he  said,  "  most  dreadful  of  men, 
fight  or  yield  to  Ulhn."  *'  Lamderg,"  replied 
Gelchofsa,  '*  the  son  of  battle  is  not  here.  He 
lights  U  If  ad  a  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
first  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He 
will  figlit   the    son   of  Cairbar  I"    '*  Lovely   art 

*  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey  hounds  to  this  day.  It 
is  a  custom'ln  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of  the 
heroes  mentioned  in  thi-  poem  to  their  dogs ;  a  proof  thcit 
they  are  faniilnr  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally  known. 

-f  Allad  IS  a  druid  :  He  is  called  the  son  of  the  rock,  from 
his  dwelling  m  a  cave  ;  and  the  circle  of  :tones  here  mention- 
ed is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here  consulted  as 
one  who  had  a  supernatural  knowledge  of  things;  from  the 
druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  secoiii, 
si^ht  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  isles. 
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thou,"  said  terrible  UUin,  "  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  shall  have  Gelchofsa.  Three  dvi^'sl 
remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  son  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchofsa  is  mine  •,  if 
the  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

"  Aliad  !"  said  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  peace 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchois,  sound  the 
horn  of  Lamderg,  that  UUin  may  hear  in  his 
halls."  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  storm,  ascend- 
ed the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a  surly  song 
as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of  a  falling  stream. 
He  rarkly  stood  upon  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  vary- 
ing its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone,  the 
sign  of  war.  UUin  heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The 
hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe.  He  took  his  fa- 
ther's spear.  A  smile  briglitens  his  dark-brown 
cheek,  as  he  places  his  sword  by  his  side.  The 
dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  whistled  as  he 
went. 

Gelchofsa  saw  the  silent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of 
mi?t  ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her  white 
and  heaving  breast :  and  silent,  tearful,  feared 
for  Lamderg.  **  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fhells," 
said  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  "  I  must  bend 
the  bow  on  Cromla,  I  sec  the  dark- brown  hinds  !'' 
She  hasted  up  the  hill  In  vain  !  the  gloomy 
heroes  fought.  Why  fliould  I  tell  to  Selma's  king 
how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ?  Fierce  Ullin  fell. 
Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale  to  the  daughter 
of  generous  Tuathal !  **  What  blood,  my  love  ?" 
fhe  trembling  said,  "  what  blood  runs  down  my 
warrior's  side  ?"  "  It  is  Ullin's  blood,"  the  chief 
replied,  "  thou  fairer  than  the  snow  I  Gelchofsa, 
let  me  rest  here  a  little  while."  The  mighty  Lam- 
derg died  !  "  And  fleepest  thou  so  soon  on  earth, 
O  chief  of  ftiady  Tura  ?"  Three  days  flie  mourn- 
ed beside  her  love.    The  hunters  found  her  cold* 
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They  raised  this  tomb  above  the  tree.     Thy  son, 
O  king  of  Morven,  may  rest  here  with  heroes  ! 

"  And  here  my  son  (hall  rest,"  said  Fincral. 
*^  The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  ears.  Fil- 
lan  and  Fergus!  bring  hither  Orla;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  stream  of  Lota  !  Not  unequalled  Ihall  Ryno 
lie  in  earth,  when  Orla  is  by  his  side.  Weep,  ye 
daughters  of  Morven  !  ye  maids  of  the  streamy 
Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the  hills. 
They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  desart , 
when  it  lies  acrofs  a  stream,  and  withers  in  the 
wind.  Oscar  !  chief  of  every  youth  '  thou  secst 
how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them,  on 
earth  renow^ned.  Like  them  the  song  of  bards. 
Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm  was 
Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was  like  the  bow 
of  the  fhower,  seen  far  distant  on  the  stream  j 
when  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora  ;  when  silence 
dwells  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Rest,  youngest  of  my 
sons  !  rest,  O  Reyno  I  on  Lena.  We  too  fhall 
be  no  more.     Warriors  one  day  must  fall  1" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  swords,  when 
Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  must  the  grief  of  Of- 
sian  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  gone  I  I  hear  not  thy 
distant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee 
not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  sit  at  thy  tomb  i 
and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I  think  I  hear 
thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  pafsing  blast.  Fingal  has 
long  since  fallen  asleep,  the  ruler  of  the  war  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ofsian  sat  with  Swaran,  on  the 
soft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  1  touched  the  harp 
to  please  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his  brow» 
He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mourned  his  host.  I  raised  mine  eyes  to  Crom- 
la's  brow.  I  saw  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  Sad 
and  flow  he  retired,  from  his  hill,  towards  the 
lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  victoriousj 
and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.     The  sun  is  bright 
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on  his  armour.  Connal  flowly  strode  behind. 
They  sunk  behind  the  hill,  hke  two  pillars  of  the 
fire  of  nijiht-,  when  winds  pursue  th^jm  over  the 
mountain,  and  the  fl  .ming  heath  resounds  !  Be- 
side a  strr-am  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock. 
One  tree  bends  above  it  The  ruihing  ;vinds  echo 
against  its  sides.  Here  re^ts  the  chief  of  Erin,  tl  e 
son  of  generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  en  the 
bottles  he  lost.  The  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He 
mourned  the  departure  of  liis  fame,  that  fled  like 
the  miiit  of  Cona.  O  Bragcla  !  thou  art  too  far 
rem.ole,  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  hero.  But  let 
him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind  :  That  his 
thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  sun-beam  of 
his  love 

yVho  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
son  of  songs.  *'  Hail,  Carril  of  orher  times  ! 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  h  ills  of  Tura, 
Thy  words  aie  pleasant  as  the  fhower  which  falls 
on  the  sunny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old, 
v/hy  comest  thou  from  the  son  of  the  generous 
Semo  !" 

**  Ofblan,  king  of  swords,"  replied  the  bird, 
**  thou  best  can  raise  the  song.  Long  hast  thou 
been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  !  Of- 
ten have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallin, 
Thou  too  hast  often  joined  my  voice,  in  Branno's 
hall  of  generous  (hells.  And  often,  amidst  cur 
voices,  was  heard  the  mildest  Evirallin.  One  day 
{he  sung  of  Cor  mac's  fall,  the  youth  who  died  for 
her  love.  I  saw  the  tears  on  ker  cheek,  and  on 
thine,  thou  chief  men  !  Her  toul  was  touched 
for  the  unhjjppy,  tlio'  flie  loved  him  not.  How 
fair  among  a  thousand  maids,  v/as  the  daughter 
of  generous  Branno  I" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  her 
memory  to  my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt  at  the 
remembrance  j  my  eyes  must  have  their  tears^ 
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Pale  in  t^.e  earth  Is  (lie,  the  softiy-bludnng  fair  of 
of  my  love  I  But  sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard  ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice,  ft  is  pleasant  as  the 
gale  of  spring,  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear ; 
when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill  I" 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

'JTtght  tomes  on.  Fir.gal  gives  a  feast  to  bis  army^  at  ivhlch  Siva' 
ran  is  present.  The  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the 
song  of  peace  ;  a  tustom  alivays  observed  at  the  end  of  a  ivar, 
Ullin  relates  the  actions  of  Trenmor^  great  grandfather  to  Fingalt 
in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage  ivitb  Inihaca,  the  daughter  of  a 
iing  of  Lochlin  nvho  ivas  ancestor  to  Szuaran  ;  luhich  considera- 
tion, together  iviih  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  ivith  nvbom 
Fingal  ivas  in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  release  him 
and  to  permit  him  to  return,  "with  the  remains  of  his  army,  int9 
Lochlin,  upon  bis  promise  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hosm 
tile  manner.  The  night  is  spent  in  settling  Sivaran's  departure^ 
in  so;!gs  of  bards,  and  in  a  conversation  in  zvhich  the  story  of 
Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Sivaran  de- 
parts. Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  fnding  Ciithullin  in 
the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  sets  sail,  the  next  day,  for 
Scotland  i   zuhicb  concludes  the  poem. 


X  HE  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down.  Dark- 
nefs  rests  on  the  steeps  of  Cromla.  The  stars  of 
the  north  arise  over  the  rolling  of  Erin's  waves : 
They  fhow  their  heads  of  fire,  through  the  flying 
mist  of  heaven.  A  distant  wind  roars  in  the 
wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death  ! 
Still  on  the  dufky  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the  voice 
of  CarriL    He  sung  of  the  friends  of  our  youth  j 
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the  days  of  former  years  ;  when  we  met  on  the 
banks  of  Lego  :  When  we  sent  round  the  joy  of 
the  fhell.  Cronda  answered  to  his  voice.  I  he 
ghosts  of  those  he  sung  came  in  their  rushng 
winds.  They  were  seen  to  bend  with  joy,  to- 
wards the  sound  of  their"  praise  I 

Be  thy  soul  blest,  O  Carril  !  in  the  midst  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldst  co.ne 
to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night  !  And 
thou  dost  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp  ;  when  it  hmgs  on  the 
distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound-  touches  my 
ear.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  in  my 
grief,  and  tell  when  I  (hall  behold  my  friend  ? 
But  thou  pafsest  away  In  thy  murmuring  blast  ! 
the  wind  whistles  thro*  the  grey  hair  of  Ofsi^n  ; 

Now,  on  the  side  of  IMora,  the  heroes  gathered 
to  the  feast.  A  thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning 
to  the  wind.  The  strength  *  of  the  fliells  goes 
round.  The  souls  of  warriors  brigliten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  silent.  Sorrow  red- 
dens in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He  often  turned 
towards  Lena.  He  remembered  that  he  fell. 
Fingal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.  His 
grey  locks  slowly  waved  on  the  wind,  and  glit- 
tered to  the  beam  of  night-  He  saw  the  grief 
of  iSwaran,  and  spoke  to  the  first  of  bards. 

**  Raise,  UIUji,  rai'^e  the  song  of  peace  O 
sooth  my  soul  from  war  !  Let  mine  ear  forgit,  in 
the  sound,  the  dismal  noise  of  arras  Let  a  hun- 
dred harps  be  ne:ir  to  gladden  the  king  of  Loch- 
lin.    He  must  depart  from  us  with  joy.     None 

*  The  ancient  Ccltse  brt wed  beer,  and  they  were  no  stran- 
gers to  mead.  Several  ancient  poems  mention  wax  lights  and 
wine  as  common  in  the  hails  of  Fingal.  'I'he  Caledonians,  in 
their  frequent  incursions  to  the  piovince,  might  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  conveniences  of  life,  and  introduce  them 
into  their  ov.-n  country,  among  the  booty  which  they  carried 
from  South  Britain. 
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ever  went  sad  from  Finical.  Oscar  !  rhe  rip;htning 
of  my  sword  is  ag.ni)st  the  strong  in  fight.  Peace- 
ful it  lies  by  my  side  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 
"  Trenmor  f ,"  said  the  mouth  of  songs, 
**  lived  ill  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  tlie  nortli,  companion  of  the 
stajm  !  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochiin, 
Its  groves  of  murmuring  sounds  appeared  to  the 
hero  through  mist :  He  bound  his  white- bofomed. 
sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  v/oods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  lied 
from  its  presence  :  But  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
fipear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  stranger.  They 
told  that  he  stood,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the 
bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Lochliii 
.prepared  the  feast.  He  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  xlays  he  feasted  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers  ;  and  received  Ills  choice  in  the 
combat.  The  land  of  Lochiin  had  no  hero,  that 
yielded  not  to  Trenmor.  The  Iheil  of  joy  went 
round  with  songs,  in  praise  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  He  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  nrst  of 
mighty  men  ! 

\Now  when  the  fourth  grey  morn  arose,  the 
hero  launched  his  ihip.  He  walked  along  the 
silent  fliore,  and  called  for  the  rufliing  v/ind  ; 
For  loud  and  distant  he  heard  the  blast  murmur- 
ing behind  the  groves.  Covered  over  with  arms 
of  steel,  a  son  of  the  woody  Gormal  appeared. 
Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  skin 
like  the  snow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and 
smiling  eye,  when  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

*'  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay  thou  first  of  men, 
thou  hast  not  conquered  Lonval's  son.  My  sword 
has  often  met  the   brave.     The  wise  fhun  the 

f  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  story  is 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  disnufsion  of  Swaran, 

Vql.  J.  D 
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strength  of  my  bow."  *'  Thou,  falr-haircd  youth,** 
Trenmor  replied,  *^  I  will  not  figlit  with  Lon- 
val's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sun- beam  of 
3'outh  !  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark  brown  hinds/' 
•'  But  I  will  retire,'"*  replied  the  youth,  "  with 
the  svv^ord  of  Trenmor-,  and  exult  in  the  sound 
of  my  fame.  The  virgins  fliall  gather  witji 
smiles  around  him  who  conquered  mighty  Tren-' 
mor.  They  fhall  sigh  with  the  sighs  of  love, 
and  admire  the  length  of  thy  spear,  when  I  fliall 
carry  it  among  thousands  ;  when  I  hft  the  glit- 
-tering  point  to  the  sun." 

"  Thou  fhalt  never  carry  my  spear,"  faid  the 
angry  king  of  r\Iorven.  "  Thy  mother  fliall  find 
thee  pale  on  the  fhore ;  and,  looking  over  the 
dark-blue  d.ttvi^  see  the  sails  of  him  that  flew  her 
son  !"  "  I  will  not  lift  the  spear,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  my  arm  is  not  strong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
a  distant  foe.  Throw  down  the  heavy  mail  of 
steel.  Trenmor  is  covered  from  death.  I  first, 
will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy  dart, 
thou  king  of  iViorven  !"  He  saw  the  heaving  of 
her  breast.  It  was  the  sister  of  the  king.  i>he. 
had  seen  him  in  the  hall  :  and  loved  hi?  face  of 
youth.  The  spear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Tren- 
mor :  he  bent  his  red  check  to  the  ground.  She 
was  to  liim  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the  sons  of 
the  cave  j  when  they  revisit  the  fields  of  the  sun, 
and  bend  their  aching  eyes  ! 

*'  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  snow,  **  kt  me  rest  in  thy 
bounding  ship,  far  from,  the  love  of  Corlo.  For 
he,  like  the  chun.ier  of  the  desait,  is  terrible  to 
Inibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride. 
He  fliakes  ten  th.ousand  spears  !"  '*  Rest  thou  in 
peace,"  said  r!  e  mighty  I'renmor,  ''  re^t  behind 
the  fhieki  of  my  fr.thcrs.     I  will  not  fly  from  the 
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cliief,  though  he  (hakes  ten  thousand  spears  I" 
Three  days  he  waited  on  the  fl)ore.  He  sent  his 
liorn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle,  from 
a'l  his  echoing  hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  bat- 
tle. The  king  of  Lochlin  descends  from  his  halL 
He  feast'-d  on  the  roaring  (hore.  He  gave  the 
maid  to  Trcnmor  ! 

**  King  of  Lochlin,"  said  Fingal,  "  thy  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers  met 
in  battle,  because  they  loved  the  strife  of  spears. 
But  often  did  they  feast  in  the  hall  :  and  send 
round  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Let  thy  face  brighten 
■with  gladnef  •,  and  thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp. 
Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine  ocean,  thou  hast 
poured  thy  valour  forth;,  thy  voice  has  been  like 
the  voice  of  thousands  when  they  engage  in  war- 
Raise,  to-morrowj  raise  thy  white  sails  to  the 
wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca  !  Bright  as  the 
beam  of  noon,  (he  comes  on  my  mournful  souL 
I  have  seen  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one.  I  spared 
thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ;  when  my  sword  was 
led  with  {laughter  ;  when  my  eye  was  full  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  thou  chuse  the  fight  ? 
The  combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor 
is  thine  I  that  thou  mayest  depart  renowned,  like 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west  I" 

**  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,"  said  the  chief 
of  resounding  Lochlin  I  '*  never  will  Swaran  fight 
with  thee,  first  of  a  thousand  heroes  !  1  have 
seen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :  few  were  thy 
years  beyond  my  own.  When  fhall  I,  I  laid  to. 
rcy  soul,  lift  the  spear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ? 
We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  v/arrior,  on  the 
side  of  the  shaggy  Malmor ;  after  my  waves  had 
carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feast  of  a  thou- 
■sand  shells  was  spread.  Let  the  bards  send  his 
name  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble 
was  the  strife  of  JNIalmor  I  But  many  of  the  ships 
D  2 
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of  Locljlin  have  lost  their  youtlis  on  Tifi-!?..  Tr.kc 
these,  ihou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend 
of  Swaran  !  When  tliy  sons  liinll  come  to  Gor- 
nial,  the  feast  of  tliells  fhall  be  spread,  aud  the 
combat  oflered  on  th.e  vaie." 

"  Nor  fhip,"  replied  tlie  king,  "  fnall  Fingal 
take,  nor  land  of  many  hilis.  The  desart  is 
enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rise 
on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agan- 
decca  !  Spread  thy  white  sails  to  tlie  beam  of  the 
jnorning  ;  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of  Gormal  " 
**  Bicbt  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fliells,"  s.iid 
8waran  of  the  dark  brown  shield.  "  In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  spring.  In  war  the  moun- 
tain-storm. Take  nov/  my  hand  in  friendship, 
king  of  echoing  Selma  !  Let  thy  bards  mourn 
those  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  sons  of  Loch- 
lin  to  earth.  Raise  high  tlie  mossy  stones  of 
iheir  fame  :  that  the  children  of  the  north  here- 
after may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers 
fought.  The  hunter  may  say,  when  he  leans  on 
a  mossy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  foughr, 
the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  Ihail 
he  say,  and  our  fame  ih?A\  last  for  ever  ,'" 

*'  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  hill?,  **  to-day 
our  fame  is  greatelt.  We  Ihall  pass  away  like  a 
dream.  No  sound  will  remain  in  our  fields  of 
war.  Our  tombs  will  be  lost  in  the  heath.  Th.e 
hunter  shall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our 
names  may  be  heard  in  song.  ^Vhat  avails  it, 
when  our  strength  hath  ceased  ?  O  Ofsian,  Carril, 
and  UlHn  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  song  of  other  years.  Let  the  night 
pafs  away  on  the  sound,  and  mornmg  return 
with  joy." 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings.  An  hundred 
harps  mixed  their  sound  with  our  voice,  i'he 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
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heaven  ;  when  the  clouds  vanilh  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad,  in  the  midst  of  the  ficy  ! 

"  Where,  Carril,"  said  the  great  Fingal, 
"  Carvil  of  other  tinnes  !  Where  is  the  son  of 
Semo,  the  king  of  the  iile  of  mist  ?  has  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary  cave 
of  1  ura  ?■■'  "  Cuthullin,"  said  Carril  of  other 
times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura.  His 
hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  strength.  His  thoughts 
on  the  battles  he  lost.  Mournful  is  the  king  of 
spears  *,  till  now  he  conquered  in  war.  He  sends 
his  sword  to  rest  on  the  side  of  Fingal :  For,  like 
the  storm  of  the  desart,  thou  hast  scattered  all 
his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal  !  the  sword  of  the 
hero.  His  fame  is  departed  like  mist,  when  it 
flies,  before  the  rustling  wind,  along  the  bright- 
ening vale." 

"  No  :*'  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  fliall  ne- 
ver take  his  sword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  ; 
His  fame  fhall  never  fail.  Many  have  been  over- 
come in  battle  ;  whose  renown  arose  from  their 
fall.  O  Swaran  !  kmg  of  resounding  woods,  give 
all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanqaiChed,  if  brave, 
are  renowned.  They  are  like  the  sun  in  a  cloud, 
when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  south,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  ! 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  sought 
the  battle  on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in 
blood.  His  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  Craca  5  Craca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove  ;  for  then,  within  the  circle  of 
Brumo  *,  he  spoke  to  the  stone  of  power.  Fierce 
was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breast  of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  streams  of 
Cona  :  He  vowed  to  have   the  white-bosomed 

*  This  paisBge  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Craca. 
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maid,  or  die  on  echoing  Cracaj  Three  days 
they  strove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth 
•was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed 
him,  in  the  horrid  circle  of  Biumo ;  where 
often,  'they  said,  the  ghosts  of  t}.e  dead  howled 
round  the  stone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
(hone,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.  They 
fell  by  his  mighty  hand.  Grumal  had  all  his 
fame  !" 

"  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  continued 
the  great  Fingal,  "  raise  high  the  praise  of  he- 
roes 5  that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame  ;  that 
the  mind  of  Swaran  may  cense  to  be  sad."  They 
lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora.  The  dark  winds  rustled 
over  the  chiefs.  An  hundred  voices,  at  once, 
arose :  A  hundred  harps  were  strung.  They  sung 
of  other  times  ;  the  mighty  chiefs  of  former 
years !  When  now  fhaii  I  hear  the  bard  ?  When 
rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The  harp  is 
not  strung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of  music  as- 
cends not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is 
the  bard.     Fame  is  in  the  desart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east ; 
it  glimmers  on  Comla'g  side.  Over  Lena  is  heard 
the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  sons  of  the  ocean  ga- 
ther around.  Silent  and  sad  they  rise  on  the 
"wave.  The  blast  of  Erin  is  behind  their  sails. 
White,  as  the  mist  of  Morven,  they  float  along 
the  sea.  "  Call,"  said  Fingal,  "  call  my  dogs, 
the  long-bounding  sons  of  the  chace.  Call  white- 
breasted  Bran,  and  the  surly  strength  of  Luath  ! 
Fillan,  and  Ryno  ! — but  he  is  not  here  I — My  son 
rests  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus  3 
blow  the  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the  chace  may 
arise  ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and 
start  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  {hrill  sound  spreads  along  the  wood.  The 
sons  of  heathy  Cromla  srise.     A  thousand  dogs 
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fly  off  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  the  heath. 
A  deer  fell  by  every  dog  ;  three  by  the  white- 
breasted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their  flight, 
to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might  be 
great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno.  The 
grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  saw  how  peace- 
ful lay  the  stone  of  him  who  was  the  first  at 
the  chace-!  "  No  more  flialt  thou  rise,  O  my 
son  !  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  Cromla.  Soon 
will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  grow  rank 
on  thy  grave.  The  sons  of  the  feeble  ihall  pafs 
along.  They  fhall  not  know  where  the  mighty 
lie. 

"  Ofsian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength  I 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  steel  cf  war  !  let  us  as- 
cend the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  Bnd 
the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  these  the 
walls  of  Tura  ?  Grey  and  lonely  they  rise  on  the 
heath.  The  chief  of  {hells  is  sad,  and  the  hails 
are  silent  and  lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cuthul- 
lin,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  is  th<:t  Cu- 
thullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  s.T.oke  on  tftc 
heath  ^  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes.  I 
distinguish  not  my  friend." 

**  Fingal !"  replied  the  youth,  it  is  the  sou 
of  Semo  I  Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  hero  I  His  hand 
is  on  his  sword.  Hail  to  the  son  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  flnelds  1"  "  Hail  to  thee,"  re- 
plied CuthuUin,  "  hail  to  all  the  sons  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingal !  it 
is  the  sun  on  Cromla  ♦,  when  the  hun-ter  moDrns 
his  absence  for  a  season,  and  sees  him  between 
the  clouds.  Thy  sens  are  like  stars  that  attend 
thy  course.  They  give  light  in  the  night.  It  is 
not  tluis  thou  hast  seen  m.e,  O  Fingal  I  rcturnin^GT 
from  the  wars  of  thy  land  :  When  the  kings  of 
the  world  *  had   fled,   and  joy   returned   to   the 

*  This  ii  the  only  par:-agc  in  the  poem  whereni  the  wars 
of  Fingal  agaiuit  the  Ronians  are  aiiuued  to  ;    Ti;e  R^ciraa 
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Mil  of  hinds  i"  *'  JNIany  are  thy  words,  Cuthul- 
lin,"  said  Connnn  *  of  sn-.al]  renown.  "  Thy 
words  are  many,  pon  of  Semo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we  come,  over 
ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  sword  ?  Thou  flvest  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Conn  m  f^^ht^  thy  battles. 
Ref^ign  to  me  these  arms  of  light.  Yield  them, 
thou  chief  of  Erin'*  '  No  hero,"  replied  the 
chief,"  "  ever  sought  the  ainid  cf  Cutlmllin  1  and 
had  a  thousand  heroe-^  sought  them,  it  were  in 
vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
©f  grief,  till  Erin  failed  at  her  streams." 

**  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm/'  said  Fingal, 
*'  Connan,  cease  thy  words  !  CuthuUin  is  re- 
nowned in  battle  ;  terrible  over  the  world.  Often 
have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ttormy  chief  of 
Inis-faiL  Spread  now  thy  white  sails  for  the  ifle 
of  mist.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  the  rock  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears;  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair 
from  her  heaving  breast-  She  listens  to  the 
breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy  row» 
ersf  ;  to  hear  the  song  of  the  sea  I  The  sound  of 
thy  distant  harp  I" 

**  Long  ihall  flie  listen  in  vain.  Cuthullin 
{hall  never  return  !  How  can  I  behold  Bragela, 
to  raise  the  sigh  of  her  breast  ?  Fingal,  1  was 
always  victorious,  in  battles  of  other  spears  !" 
**  And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  victorious,"  said 
Fingal  of  generous  (liells.  *'  The  fame  of  Cu- 
thuUin   fliall    grow,    like    the   branchy    tree   of 

emperor  is  distinguiflied,  in  old  composition,  by  the  title  of 
iing  of  the  ivorld. 

*  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni.  He  Is  mentioned 
in  several  other  poems,  and  always  appears  with  the  same 
character.  The  poet  pafsed  him  over  :n  silence  till  now,  and 
his  behaviour  here  deserves  no  better  usage. 

f  The  practice  of  singinp^  when  they  row,  is  universal  a. 
monjj  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  and 
the  illcs.     It  deceives  time,  and  inspirits  the  rowers. 
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Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief ! 
Many  (liall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand  !  Bring 
hither,  Oscar,  the  deer  I  Prepare  thd  feast  of 
iliells.  Let  our  souls  rejoice  after  danger,  and 
our  friends  delight  in  our  presence  !" 

Wcsat.  We  feasted.  We  sung.  The  soul 
of  Cuthullin  rose.  The  strength  of  his  arm  re- 
turned. Gladnefs  brightened  along  his  face. 
Ullin  gave  the  song  ;  Carril  raised  the  voice» 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  sung  of  battles  of  the 
spear.  Battles  \  where  I  often  fought.  Now  I 
fight  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceased.  I  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends  1 

Thus  the  night  pafsed  away  in  song.  We 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  a- 
rose  on  the  heath,  and  fhook  his  glittering  spear. 
He  moved  first  toward  the  plains  of  Lena.  We 
followed  in  all  our  arms. 

**  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king,  "  seize  the 
winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena ''  We  rose  011 
the  wave  with  son^s.  We  rufhed,  with  joy, 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep. 
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A 

DRAMATIC  POEM. 

THE  ARGUMENT, 
This  poem  is  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light  it  thro'zcs  ok  the  anil" 
guity  of  Ofsian's  compositions.  The  Caracul  mentioned  here  is  the 
samtivith  Caracalla  the  son  of  Severus,  nvho,  in  the  year  211 
eomiminded  an  expedition  against  the  Caledonians.  The  variety 
of  the  measure Jheivs  that  the  poem  ivas  originally  set  to  musiCf 
and  perhaps  presented  before  the  chiefs  on  solemn  occasions.  Tra- 
dition has  handed  doivn  the  story  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the 
poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Inistore,  or 
Orkney  islands,  fell  in  love  uith  Fingal  the  son  of  Cemhal  at  a 
feast,  to  ivbich  her  father  had  invited  him,  [Fingal  B.  IH.]  upon 
Lis  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her  paf- 
sion  ivas  so  violent,  that  fhe  folloived  him,  disguised  like  a  youth ^ 
tvbo  ivanted  to  be  employed  in  his  ivars.  She  tvas-  seen  discover- 
ed by  Hidillan  the  son  of  Lamor,  one  of  FingaPs  heroes,  ivhose 
lovefhe  had  slighted  some  time  before.  Her  romantic  pafsion  and 
beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to  the  king,  that  ht  had  resolved 
to  make  her  his  vuife,  ivhen  neivs  ivas  brought  him  of  Caracul' f 
expedition.  He  marched  to  stop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and 
Comala  attended  him.  He  left  her  on  a  hill,  ivithin  sight  of  Ca- 
raculs army,  ivhen  he  himself  ivent  to  battle,  having  previously 
promised,  if  he  survived,  to  return  that  night.^'  The  sequel  of 
the  story  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itself. 

THE  PERSONS. 

FiNGAi.  Melilcoma,     7      Daugl'ters  of 

HiDALLAN.  Dersagrena,   ^  I\iorui. 

CuMAi-A.  Bards. 

Dersagrena. 


the  torrent's  roar !     Daughter  of  Morni,  com-e 
D6 
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from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down  the  bow  and 
take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come  on  with 
son^s,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

MelilcoMa^.  Night  comes  on  apace,  thou 
blue-eyed  m?iid  !  Grey  night  grows  dim  along. 
the  plain.  I  saw  a  deer  at  Crona's  stream  ;  a 
iTiofsy  bank  he  seemed  through  the  gloom,  but 
soon  he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  played  round 
his  branching  horns  !  The  awful  faces  f  of  o- 
ther  times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona  ! 

DersagrenaI-  These  are  the  signs  of  Fin- 
gaVs  death.  The  king  of  fhields  is  fallen  !  and 
Caracul  prevails.  Rise,  Comala  ||,  from  thy  rock; 
daughter  of  Starno,  rise  in  tears  !  The  youth  of 
thy  love  is  low  j  his  ghost  is  on  our  hills. 

Melilcoma.  There  Comala  sits  forlorn !  two 
grey  dogs  near  (hake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch 
the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests  upon  her 
arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She 
turns  her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his  pro- 
mise. Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal  !  the  night  is 
gathering  around. 

Comala.    O  Carun  §  of  the  streams !'  Why  do 

*   Melilcoma,  ioftly -rolling  eye, 

\  ^fp'^f^f^t  dira  facies^  inim'icdque  Trcja 

Numina  magna  dtum.  ViRC, 

dreadful  sounds  I  hear, 
And  the  dire  form  of  hostile  gods  appear.         Dryden, 

)  Dersagrena,  the  Irighinefi  of  a  sun~htam, 

II    Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pleasant  Lroiv- 

§  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  ivinJing  ri'ver  — This  river  retain* 
still  the  name  of  Carron,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  some  mile*^ 
io  the  north  of  Falkirk.      , 

..  Gentesque  alias  cum  pellcret  armis 

Sedibus,  nut  victas  vilcm  servaret  in  iisutu 

Servitii,  hie  contenta  juos  defenders  fines 

Roma  securigeris  prcelcndit  manui  Hcoiis  : 

Hie  spe ptogn fills  pusita,  Caronis  ad  undam 

^erminui  Avion'u  signat  dhottia  regni,  £ucUaNNAN»- 
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I  behold  thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the 
noise  of  the  battle  been  heard  j  and  lleeps  the  king 
of  Morven  ?  Rise,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the 
iky  !  Look  from  between  thy  clouds,  rise  that  I 
may  behold  the  gleam  of  his  steel,  on  the  field  of 
his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that  lights 
our  fathers  through  the  niglit,  come,  with  its  red 
beam,  to  (hew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero. 
Who  will  defend  me  from  sorrow  ?  Who  from 
the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  fhall  Comala  look 
before  (he  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midst  of  his 
host ;  bright  as  the  coming  forth  of  the  morning, 
in  the  cloud  of  an  early  fhower  ! 

Hidallan  *.  Dwell  thou  mist  of  gloomy 
Crona,  dv/ell  on  the  path  of  the  king  !  Hide  his 
steps  from  mine  eyesj  let  me  remember  my  friend 
no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  scattered,  no 
crowding  tread  is  round  the  noise  of  his  stecL 
O  Carun  !  roll  thy  streams  of  blood,  the  chief 
of  the  people  is  low. 

Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  sounding 
banks,  son  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white 
as  the  snow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of 
the  fliower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the 
hill,  soft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ?  Was 
he  hke  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as 
the  roe  of  the  desart  ? 

HiDALDAN.  O  that  I  might  behold  his  love, 
fair  leaning  from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in 
tears,  her  blufliing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks  ! 
Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  :  Lift  thou  the  heavy  locks 
of  the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,, 
her  lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

*  Hidallan  was  sent  by  Fingal,  to  give  notice  to  Comala  o? 
his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  hiniself  on  her  for  flighting  his 
love  some  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  even  pretended,  that  he  carried  his  body  from 
the  fitU  to  be  buried  in  her  presence  ;  and  this  circumstance 
jsukes  it  probable  ;but  the  poeni  Nvas  presented  of  old. 
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CoMAI.A.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on 
the  hill  !  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  I 
They  frighten  not  Comala  •,  for  Fingal-is  low» 
Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker 
of  the  fliields  ? 

HiDALLAN,  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their 
hills  I  They  (hall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no 
more. 

Comala.  Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy 
plains  I  Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the 
world  !  Few  be  thy  steps  to  thy  grave  j  and  let 
one  virgiil  mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  like  Comala, 
tearful  in  die  days  of  her  youth  I  Why  hast 
thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  tliat  ray  hero  fell  ?  I 
might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return  ;  I 
might  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  a  distant  rock  j 
a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the 
sound  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  v/ere 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  I  That  my  tears  might  be 
warm  on  his  cheek  ! 

Hiddallan.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  on 
Carun  ;  on  Ardven  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Look 
on  them,  O  moon  !  from  thy  clouds  *,  be  thy 
beam  bright  on  Ijis  breasc,  chat  Corriala  may  be- 
hold him  in  the  light  of  his  armour  !    • 

Comala.  ^top,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  I 
beliold  my  love  I  He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone. 
I  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  said  he 
would  return  with  the  night;  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  is  returned  !  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that 
he  would  fall,  O  trembling  dweller  of  the  rock*  ! 

*  By  ihe  diL-elUr  of  the  ro:k  f!ie  nieiiia  a  druid.  It  is  pro- 
bable th^t  Mmie  of  the  order  oi  the  druids  remained  as  late 
as  the  bciiir- Ing  of  the  reign  of  Fingal ;  and  that  Comala 
had  co;  =  :..,.cd  one  of  theiu  toiicerning  the  ^cvtut  of  the  war 
■with  Cttiatui,  r       - 
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Thou  sawest  him  In  the  blood  of  his  youth  5, 
but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala  ! 

Melilcoma.  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardven  ? 
Who  is  that  bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like 
the  strength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded  wa- 
ters glitter  to  the  moon. 

CoMALA.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the 
son  of  the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghost  of  Fingal ! 
do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  direct  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  desart.  It  is 
Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghosts.  Why  dost 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  please  my 
soul  ? 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  bards,  the  song;  raise 
the  wars  of  the  streamy  Carun  I  Caracul  has  fled 
from  our  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He 
sets  far  distant  like  a  meteor,  that  incloses  a  spi- 
rit of  night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the 
heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around. 
I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills  ?  Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy 
rocks,  my  love  j  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
mala ! 

Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest, 
O  lovely  son  of  death  I 

Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  my  rest.  The 
storm  is  past,  the  sun  is  on  our  fields.  Come 
to  the  cave  of  ray  rest,  huntrefs  of  echoing  Ard- 
ven ! 

Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame  !  I 
feel  the  right  hand  of  his  wars  I  But  I  must  rest 
beside  the  rock  till  my  sou)  returns  from  my 
fear  !  O  let  the  harp  be  near  !  raise  the  song,  ye 
daughters  of  Morni  I 

Dersagrena.  Comala  has  Hiiin  three  deers 
on  Ardven,  the  fire  ascends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to 
the  feast  of  Comala,  king  cf  the  woody  Moryen  I 
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FiNGAL.  Raise,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  wars  of 
the  streamy  Carun  ;  that  my  white-handed  maid 
may  rejoice  :  while  I  behold  the  feast  of  my  love. 

Bards.  Roll,  streamy  Carun  ;  roll  in  joy, 
the  sons  of  battle  fled  !  The  steed  is  not  seen  on 
our  fields  ;  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  spread  iu 
other  lands.  The  sun  will  now  rise  in  peace, 
and  the  (hadows  descend  in  joy.  The  voice  of 
the  chace  will  be  heard  ;  the  (hields  hang  in  the 
hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  our  hands  fliall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of 
Lochlin.  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the 
sons  of  battle  fled  I 

Melilcoma.  Descend,  ye  light  mists  from 
high  !  Ye  moon-beams,  lift  her  soul  !  Pale  lies 
the  maid  at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

Fingal.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the 
white-bosomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Co- 
mala, on  my  heaths,  when  I  sit  alone  at  the 
ftreams  of  my  hills  I 

Hidallan.  Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs 
of  Ardven  ?  Why  did  I  trouble  the  soul  of  the 
maid  ?  When  fhall  1  see  thee,  with  joy,  in  the 
chace  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

Fingal.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow !  no 
xnore  flialt  thou  feast  in  my  halls.  Thou  fha'.t 
not  pursue  my  chace,  my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thy 
sword  f .  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  rest  that  I 
may  behold  her  beauty.  Pale  (he  lies  at  the 
rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow- 
string sounds  in  the  blast,  her  arrow  was  broken 
in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  of  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  I  give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven  1 

Bards.  See  !  meteors  gleam  around  the 
maid  !   See  !  moon-beains  lift  her  soul  !    Around 

*  Prrliap;;  'ic  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 
}   I'hc  sequel  of  the  Story  of  Hidalijiji  is  introduced  ia  > 
»other  poem» 
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her,  from  their  clouds,*  bend  the  awful  faces  of 
her  fathers  ;  Sarno  *  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  the 
red-rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  I  When  (hall  thy 
white  hand  arise  ?  When  fliall  thy  voice  be  heard 
on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  (hall  seek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  they  fliall  not  find  thee.  Tiiou  fhalt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  gettle  peace 
in  their  8oul  Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in  their 
ears,  they  flisU  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of 
their  rest.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid,  and 
moon  beams  lift  her  soul  ! 

*  Sarr.othc  father  of  C(ima!a  died  soon  after  the  flight  of 
hi«  davgbtcr,  Fidallan  was  the  fi/ct  king  that  reigned  in 
Inistore. 


THE 

WAR   OF    CAROS; 

A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Caros  IS  prolally  the  noted  usurper  Carauslus,  by  birth  a  Ivlena- 
p:an,  ivho  afsumed  the  purple  in  the  year  xt^  :  And,  seizing  on 
Britain^  defeated  the  Emperor  Idaximian  Herculius  in  several 
naval  engagements,  ivhich  gives  propriety  to  his  being  called inthis 
poem  the  king  of  fhips.  He  repaired  Agricola's  ivall,  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  irxursions  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  ivhen  he  ivat 
employed  in  that  ivork,  it  hppears  he  ivas  attacked  by  u  party  un~ 
der  the  command  of  Oscar  the  son  of  Ofsian.  This  battle  is  the 
foundation  of  the  present  poemy  ivhicb  is  addrefed  to  I^Iahina  the 
daughter  of  Toscar, 


JDring,  daughter  of  Toscar  I  bring  the  harp  I 
the  light  of  the  song  rises  in  Ofsian's  soul  I  It  is 
hke  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers  the  hills  a- 
round,  and  the  (hadow  grows  flowiy  on  the  plain 
of  the  sun.  I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvina  I 
near  the  mofsy  rock  of  Crona  *.  But  it  is  the 
mist  of  the  desart,  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the 
west  !  Lovely  is  the  mist  thac  afsumes  the  form 
of  Oscar  I  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  v/hen  ye  roar 
on  the  side  of  Ardven. 


*  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  small  stream  \vhi(;h  runs  into  the 
Carron, 
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Who  comes  towards  my  son,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  a  song  ?  His  staff  is  in  his  h^nd,  his 
grey  hair  loo~e  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  lightens 
his  face  He  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is 
Ryno  *  of  songs,  he  that  went  to  view  the  foe. 
"  What  does  Caros  king  of  ihips  ?  said  the  son 
of  the  now  mournful  Off^ian,  **  spreads  he  the 
wings  f  of  his  pride,  hard  of  the  tinies  cf  old  !" 
"  He  spreafis  them,  Oscar,"  replied  tlie  bard, 
*'  but  it  is  behind  bib  gathered  heap  :|:.  He  locks 
over  his  stones  with  fear.  He  beholds  thee  ter- 
rible, as  the  ^host  of  nighr,  that  rolls  the  wave 
to  his  fhipc  !  * 

'*  Go,  thou  first  of  my  bari-s  !"  says  Oscar, 
**  take  the  spear  of  Fiiigai.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point,  fbake  it  to  the  w'wds  of  heaven.  Bid 
Iiim,  in  songf:,  to  adv;!nce,  and  leave'the  rolling 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caios  that  I  long  for  bat- 
tle ;  tli.it  my  bow  is  weary  pf  the  chace  of  Cona. 
Te'i  him  tlie  migiity  are  not  here  ;  and  that  my 
arm  is  young." 

Re  went  with  the  murmur  of  songs.  Osc^r  rear- 
ed  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on 
Ardven,  like  the  noise  of  a  c.ivc  ;  when  the  sea 
cf  Togorma  rolls  before  it  -,  a^d  its  trees  meet 
the  roaring  winds.  They  g.uher  round  my  son 
like  the  streams  of  the  hill  ;  when,  afrer  rain, 
they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course.  Ryno 
came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  struck  his  flam- 
ing spear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar,  O  thou 
that  sittest  on  the  rolling  of  waves  !  Fingal  is 
distant  far  ;  he  hears  the  songs  of  birds  in  Mor- 
ven  :  The  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His 
terrible  spear  is  at  his  sitie  :  his  fliield  that  is  like 


*  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.     H    seems 
to  have  been  a  hard  of  the  first  rank  in  the  days  of  FingaL 
f  The  Roman  Eagle, 
j.  Agricola's  wall,  ^yhich  Carausius  repaired. 
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the  darkened  moon  !  Come  to  the  battle  of  Os- 
car ;  the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Carun  *.  The 
bard  returned  with  his  song.  Grey  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feast  of  (hells  is  sprc.ul.  A 
hundred  roaks  burn  to  the  wind  ;  fdv-t  light 
glcam>  over  the  heath.  The  ghosts  of  Ardven 
pifs  througii  the  beam,  and  Ihew  their  dim  7\nd 
di;>tant  forms.  Cotsjala  f  is  half  unseen  on  her 
mereor  •,  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim,  hke  the 
darkened  moon  beliind  the  m-ist  of  night. 

*'  Why  art  thou  sad  r"  said  Ryno  ;  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  *'  Why  art  thou  sad, 
liidalian  I  hast  thou  not  received  thy  fame  ? 
The  songs  of  Of^ia^  have  been  heard  j  thy  ghost 
has  brightened  in  wind,  vvlien  thou  diJst  bend 
from  thy  cloud,  to  iiear  the  song  of  Morven's 
bard  !"  *'  And  do  thine  eyes,"  said  Oscar,  *'  be- 
hold the  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night  ? 
Say,  Ryno,  say,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the  renowned 
in  the  days  of  my  fatheis  ?  His  name  remains 
on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have,  often  seen  the 
streams  of  his  hills  !  ' 

Fingal,  replied  the  bardj  drove  Hidallan  from 
his  w:irs.  'i  he  king's  soul  was  sad  for  Comala, 
and  his  eyes  could  not  beliold  the  chief.  Lone- 
ly, sad,  along  the  heath  he  flowly  moved,  with 
silent  steps.  His  arms  hang  disordered  on 
his  side.  His  hair  flies  loose  from  his  brow. 
The  tear  is  in  his  down -cast  eyes ;  a  sigh  half- 
silent  in  his  breast  !  Three  days  he  strayed 
unseen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's 
halls  :    the   mcfsy   halls  of  his  fathers,   at  the 

*  The  nvcr  Canoii. 

f  This  ib  the  s^cene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poet  menuoiis  her  in  this  place, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  sequel  of  Hidallan's  story,  ^^h  ',  oi> 
account  of  htr  death,  had  beeii  exueUcd  from  the  wars  ct  5iE- 
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stream  of  Balva  ^.  There  Lamor  sat  alone  be- 
neath a  tree  ;  for  he  had  sent  his  people  with 
Hidallan  to  war.  The  stream  ran  at  his  feet, 
his  grey  head  rested  on  his  staff.  Si^htlefs  are 
his  aged  eyes.  He  hums  the  song  of  other  times. 
The  noise  of  Hidallan's  feet  cam.e  to  hh  ear :  He 
knew  the  tread  of  his  son. 

"  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned  ;  or  is  It  the 
sound  of  his  ghost  ?  Hast  thou  fallen  on  the 
bariks  of  Carun,  son  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or,  if 
I  hear  the  sound  of  Hidallan's  feet ;  where  sre 
the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  wht;re  are  my  people, 
isidallan  !  that  were  wont  to  return  with  their 
echoing  (liields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  banks 
of  Carun  ? 

No  :"  replied  the  n'ghing  youth,  "  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war,  my 
father  !  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more.  1 
must  sit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  of  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  replied  the 
rising  pride  of  L?mor.  **  They  never  sat  alone 
en  the  banks  of  Balva,  Vv-hen  tlie  roar  of  battle  a- 
rose.  Dost  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  r  my  eyes 
dibcern  it  not  :  thtre  rests  the  noble  Garniallon, 
who  never  fled  from  war  !  Come,  thou  renow  n- 
ed  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  thy  father's  tomb. 
How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon  .''  my  son  has 
fled  from  war  I" 

*'  King  of  the  streamy  Balva  !"  said  Hidallan 
with  a  sigh,  "  why  dost  thou  torment  my  soul  ? 
Lamor,  1  never  fled.  Fingal  Wiis  sad  for  Coma- 
fa  ;  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hiddllan.  Go  to  the 
grey  streams  of  thy  land,  he  said  ;  moulder  like 

X  rinsis  perhaps  that  small  stream,  still  retain. rg  the  nanic 
of  Balva,  which  run^  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glcnti- 
var  in  Stirlingfliire.  Balva  signifies  a  silent  stream  ;  and  Gle«- 
tivar  tie  srt^ucsleied "va-e. 
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a  leifltfs  oak,  which  the  winds  have  bent  over 
Baiva,  never  more  to  grow  I" 

"  And  must  I  hear,"  I^amor  replied,  **  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thousands 
are  renowned  in  battle,  (hall  he  bend  over  my 
grey  stream.s  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  I 
carry  Lamor  to  his  place  ;  his  eyes  are  dark  j  his 
soul  is  sad  ;  his  son  has  lost  his  fame  !'' 

*'  Where,"  said  the  youth,  **  fhall  I  search  for 
f.ime  to  g'adden  the  soul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence 
fiiall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the  sound  of  my 
arms  may  be  ple^isant  in  his  ear  ?  If  I  go  to  the 
ch.ice  of  jiinds,  my  name  will  not  be  heard.  La- 
mor will  not  feci  my  dogs  with  his  hands,  glad 
at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will  not  inquire 
of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark- brown  deer  of 
his  desarts  I" 

**  I  must  fall,"  said  Lamor,  "  like  a  leaflefs 
oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  I  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds  !  My  ghost  will  be  seen  on  my  hiils, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallrn.  Will  not  ye, 
ye  mists  !  as  ye  rise,  hide  him  from  my  bight  ? 
My  son  I  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there  the  aniiS  of 
Gur  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  sword  of  Garmal- 
lon ;  he  took  It  from  a  foe  I" 

He  went,  and  brought  the  sword,  with  all  its 
studded  thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  htro  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

"  My  son  I  lead  me  to  Garniallon's  tomb  :  it 
rises  beside  that  rustling  tree.  The  long  grafs  is 
withered  ;  I  hear  the  breezes  whistling  there.  A 
little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  sends  its  water 
to  Balva.  There  let  nie  rest  j  it  is  noon  :  the 
sun  is  on  our  fields  ! ' 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  side  of  his  son.  They  fleep  together  : 
their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.     Ghosts  are 
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seen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  silent,  and  the 
people  fhun  the  place  of  Lamer. 

"  Mournful  is  thy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  "  son  of 
the  times  of  old  !  My  soul  sighs  for  Hidallan  ; 
he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the 
blast  of  the  desart ;  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 
land.  Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven  !  draw  near 
to  the  foes  of  Fingal  :  Send  the  night  away  in 
songs  •,  watch  the  strength  of  Caros.  Oscar  goes 
to  the  people  of  other  times  j  to  the  fhades  of  si- 
lent Ardven  :  where  his  fathers  .sit  dim  in  their 
clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war.  And  art 
thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half.extuiguiflied  me- 
teor ?  Come  to  my  sight,  in  thy  sorrow,  chief 
of  the  winding  Balva  ! 

The  heroes  move  with  their  song.?.  Oscar 
flowly  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
set  on  the  heath  befoie  him.  A  distant  torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rulh  through 
aged  oaks.  The  hajf-enlightened  moon  sinks 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.  Oscar  drew  his  sword  : 
,  "  Come,"  said  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghosts  of 
my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of 
the  world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times  j 
and  your  converse  in  your  caves  ;  when  you 
talk  together,  and  behold  your  sons  in  the  fields 
of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of 
liis  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  the 
stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is 
of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the 
people.  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor  :  half-ex- 
tinguifhed.  His  face  is  without  form^  and  dark. 
He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  thrice  the  winds 
of  night  roared  around  !  Many  were  his  words 
to  Obcar  -,  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our 
ears  :  they  were  d^rk  as  the  tales  of  other  times, 
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"before  the  light  of  the  song  arose.  He  flowly 
vaniflied,  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunnjr 
hill.  It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Toscar  !  my 
son  began  first  to  be  sad.  He  foresaw  the  fall 
of  his  race.  At  times  he  was  thoughtful  and 
dark  ;  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a  cioud  on 
his  face,  but  again  he  looks  forth  from  his  dark* 
nefs,  on  the  green  hills  of  Com. 

Oscar  pafsed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  grey 
morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A  green  vale 
surrounded  a  tomb  which  arose  in  the  times  of 
old.  Little  hills  lift  theii  head  at  a  distance  ;  and 
stretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind.  The  warriors 
of  Caros  sat  there,  for  they  had  passed  the  stream 
by  night.  They  appeared,  like  the  trunks  of 
aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 
Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb,  and  raised  thrice  his 
terrible  voice.  The  rocking  hills  echoed  around  -, 
the  starting  roes  bounded  away  :  And  the  trem- 
bling ghosts  of  the  dead  fled,  ilirieking  on  their 
clouds.  So  terrible  v^^as  the  voice  of  my  son, 
when  he  called  his  friends  ! 

A  thousand  spears  arose  around ;  the  people  of 
Garos  rose.  Why  daughter  of  Toscar,  why  that 
tear  ?  My  son,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Oscar 
is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky ;  he  turns  around  and 
the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a  ghost, 
when  he  stretches  it  from,  a  cloud  ;  the  rest  of  his 
thin  form  is  unseen  ;  but  the  people  die  in  the 
vale  !  My  son  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe  ; 
he  stood  in  the  silent  darknefs  of  his  strength. 
*'  Am  I  alone,"  said  Oscar,  **  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  foes  ?  Many  a  spear  is  there  !  Many  a 
darkly. rolling  eye  I  Shall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ?  But 
did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The  mark  of  their  arm 
is  in  a  thousand  battles.  Oscar  too  (hall  be  re- 
nowned !  Come,  ye  dim  ghosts  of  my  fathers, 
and  behold  my  deeds  in  war  !  I  may  fall ;  but  I 
will  be  r-nowned  like  the  race  of  the  echoing 

Vol,  I.  E 
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Morven."  He  stood,  growing  in  his  place,  lik-e 
II  flood  in  a  n  irrow  vale  !  The  battle  came,  but 
they  fell  :  Bloody  was  the  sword  of  Oscar  : 

The  noise  reached  his  people  at  Crona  ;  they 
came  like  a  hundred  streams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled  ;  Oscar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by  the 
ebbing  sea.  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his 
iteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along  :  The  little 
streams  are  lost  in  his  course  ;  the  earth  is  rock- 
ing round.  Battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing  : 
Ten  thousand  swords  gleam  at  once  in  the  fky. 
But  why  fliould  Ofsian  sing  of  battles  ?  For  never 
more  (hall  my  steel  fhine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief;  when  I  feel  the 
weakncfs  of  my  arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell 
in  their  youth,  or  in  the  midst  of  their  renown  ! 
They  have  not  beh.eld  the  tombs  of  their  friends  ; 
or  failcvl  to  bend  the  boNV  of  their  strength.  Hap- 
py art  thou,  O  Oscar,  in  the  midbt  of  thy  rulh- 
ing  blast.  Thou  often  goest  to  the  fields  of  thy 
fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted  sv/ord. 

Darknefs  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daughter 
of  Toscar  :  1  behold  not  the  form  of  my  son  at 
Carun  ;  nor  the  figure  of  Oscar  on  Crona.  The 
rustling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away  ;  and 
the  heart  of  his  father  is  sad.  But  lead  me,  O 
Malvina  !  to  the  sound  of  my  woods  \  to  the  roar 
of  my  mountain  streams.  Let  the  chace  be  heard 
on  Cona  ;  let  me  think  on  the  days  of  other  years. 
And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid  !  that  I  may 
touch  it,  when  the  light  of  my  soul  ihall  arise. 
Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  song  ;  future  times 
{hall  hear  of  me  !  The  sons  of  the  feeble  hereaf- 
ter will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona  ;  and,  looking  up 
to  the  rocks,  say,  "  Here  Ofsian  dwelt."  They 
fhall  adniirc  the  chiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are 
110  more  1  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina  ! 
on  ths  wings  of  the  roaring  winds.  Our  voices 
ihall  he  heard,  at  times,  in  the  desart ;  we  (hail 
jing  on  the  br£e;ze  of  the  rock. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Reflections  on  the  pat's  youth.  An  apostrophe  to  Sel/ra.  Oscar 
ol/taim  lecve  to  go  to  I?iis-thona,  an  ijland  of  Scandina'via.  The 
mrurnful  story  of  Argon  and  Ruro,the  tivo  sons  of  tie  king  of 
JnU^tbona.  Oscar  revenges  their  death,  and  returns  in  triumph 
to  Selma,      d  soUloDuy  by  the  poet  himself  . 


o. 


of  tlie  hunter  on 
the  hiil  of  he^th.  He  lleeps  in  [he  mild  beams 
of  the  sun  ;  he  awakes  amidst  a  storm  \  the  red 
lightning  flies  around  :  Trees  Qiake  their  heads 
to  the  wind  !  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on  the 
day  of  the  sun  \  and  the  pleasant  dreanis  of  his 
rest  I  Wlien  ihall  Ofsian's  youth  return  ?  When 
his  ear  delight  in  the  sound  of  arms  ?  ^yhen 
.fliail  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  the  light  of  my 
steel  ?  Come,  with  your  streams,  ye  hills  of 
Cona  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ofsian.  The  song 
lises,  like  the  sun  in  my  soul.  I  .feel  the  joys 
of  other  times  1 

1  belioid  thy  towers,  O  Selma  !    The  oaks  of 
"thy  ftiaded  wall  :  Thy  streams  sound  in  my  ear  ; 
thy  heroes  gather  around,      Fing.il  sits   in  the 
^ii    2 
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midst.    He  leans  on  the  (liield  of  Trenmor :  His 

spear  stanos  against  the  wall  ;  he  Hstens  to  the 
song  of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm  are 
lieard  ;  tlie  actions  of  the  king  in  his  youth  I 
Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chace,  and  heard 
the  hero's  praise.  He  took  the  fliield  of  Bran- 
no  *  from  the  wall  ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  Ked  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice 
was  trembling,  low.  My  spear  (hook  its  bright 
head  in  his  hand  :    He  spoke  to  Morven's  king. 

'*  Fingal  !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Ofsian,  next 
to  him  in  war  !  Ye  have  fought  in  your  youtli  ; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  ih  like 
the  mist  of  Cona  *,  I  appear  and  I  vaniih  away. 
I'h.e  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The  hunter 
will  not  search  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let 
me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of  Inis-Thona. 
Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war  !  Ye  fhall  not  hear 
of  Oscar's  fall  I  Some  bard  may  find  me  there  ; 
some  bard  may  give  my  name  to  song.  The 
daughter  of  the  stranger  shaH  see  my  tomb,  and 
weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar.  The 
bard  (liall  say,  at  the  feast,  "  hear  the  song  of 
Oscar  from  the  distajit  land  !" 

"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven,  *'  thou 
flialt  fight,  son  of  my  fame!  Prepare  my  durk-bc- 
somed  fhip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-Tiiona.  Son 
of  my  son,  regard  our  fame  •,  thou  art  of  the  race 
of  renown  I  Let  not  the  children  of  strangers  say, 
feeble  arc  the  sons  of  Morven  !  Be  thou,  in  bat- 
tle, a  roaring  storm  :  JNIild  as  the  evening  sun 
in  peace  !  Tell,  Oscar,  to  Inis-Thona'b  king,  that 
Fingal  remembers  his  youth  ;  when  we  strove  in 
the  combat  together,  in  the  dayscf  Agandccca." 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  fathfr  of  Everallin,  and  granilfathcr 
to  Oscar  ;  he  was  of  Irifh  extraction,  and  lord  <>f  the  country 
round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  anions  are  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  his  hcpitality  has  passed  into  a  prtvcrb. 
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They  lifted  up  the  soundlnar  sail;  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  thon>js  f  of  their  masts. 
Waves  lalh  the  oozy  rocks ;  The  strength  of  ocean 
roars.  My  son  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land 
of  groves.  He  ruOied  into  Runa's  sounding 
hriy,  and  sent  his  sword  to  Annir  of  spears. 
The  grey-haired  hero  rose,  when  he  saw  the 
sword  of  Fingal.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  *,  he 
remembered  his  battles  in  youth.  Twice  had 
they  lifted  the  spear,  before  the  lovely  Agandec- 
ca  :  Heroes  stood  far  distant,  as  if  two  spirits 
were  striving  in  wind?. 

*'  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old  ;  the 
sword  lies  uselefs  in  my  hail.  Thou,  who  art  of 
Morven's  race  !  Annir  has  seen  the  battle  of 
f  pears  ;  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like  the 
oak  of  Lano.  1  have  no  son  to  meet  thee  with 
joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  Ar- 
gon is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more. 
My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  strangers  :  She 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  (hakes 
ten  thousand  spears  •,  he  comes  t  ^  cloud  of 
death  from  Lano.  Come,  to  ihare  the  feast  of 
Annir,  son  of  echoing  Morven." 

Three  days  they  feasted  together  ;  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Oscar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  Ihell  §.     They  pursued  the  boars 

f  Leather  thongs  were  used  among  the  Celtic  nations  in- 
stead of  ropes. 

I  Ccirmalo  had  resolved  on  a  war  against  his  father-in- 
law  Annir  king  of  Jnis-thnna,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kii'.f^dom  :  The  injustice  of  his  designs  was  so  much  resented 
by  Fingai,  that  he  sent  his  grandson,  O^car,  to  the  afsistance 
of  Aniiir.  Both  armies  came  soon  to  a  battle,  in  which  thtJ 
conduct  and  valour  of  Oscar  obtained  a  complete  victory.  An 
end  was  put  to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in 
a  single  combat,  by  Oscar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  story  deliver- 
ed down  by  tradition  ;  though  the  poet,  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  makes  Oscar  himself  propose  the  expedition, 

§  'To  rejoice  in  the  Jhell^  is  a  phrase  for  feasting  sunnjtuously.  J 
and  drinking  freely. 
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of  Runa.  Beside  the  fount  of  mofsy  stones,  the 
weary  heroes  rest.  The  tear  steals  in  secret  from 
Annir  :  He  broke  the  rising  sigh.  "  Here  darkly 
rest,"  the  hero  said,  "  the  children  nf  my  youth. 
This  stcne  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  j  th;it  tree  sounds 
over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice, 
O  my  bons,  v/ithin  your  narrow  houte  ?  Or  do  ye 
speak  in  these  rustling  leaves,  when  tlie  winds 
of  the  desart  rise  ?'' 

"  King  of  Inis-thcna,"  said  Oscar,  *'  how  fell 
the  children  of  youth  ?  The  wild  boar  ruihes 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  disturb  their 
repose.  They  pursue  deer*formed  of  clouds,  and 
bend  their  airy  bow.  They  still  love  the  sport  of 
their  youth  ;  and  mount  the  wind  with  joy." 

"  Cormalo,'*  replied  the  king,  **  is  a  chief  of 
ten  thous:ind  spears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
Lano  ti  which  send  forth  the  vapour  of  deatli. 
He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and  sought  the 
honour  of  the  spear  f.  The  youth  was  lovely  as 
the  first  beam  of  the  sun  ;  few  were  they  who 
could  meet  him  in  fight !  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo  :  My  daughter  was  seized  in  his  love. 
Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace  ;  the, 
tears  of  tlieir  pride  de^-cend:  They  roil  their  silent 
eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who  had  yielded  to  a  stran- 
ger. Three  days  they  feasted  with  Cormalo  :  On 
the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But  who  could 
fight  with  Argon  !     Cormala  is  overcome.     His 

*  The  rotlon  of  Olbian  concerning  the  state  of  the  deceas- 
ed was  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  imagined  that  the  souls  pursued,  in  their  separate  state, 
the  employments  and  pleasures  of  their  former  life. 

I  Lano  was  a  lake  cf  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days 
of  Ofbian,  for  emitting  a  pe.-tilcntial  vcpour  in  autumn.  y!nd 
ihouy  0  valiant  Duchomar  !  like  the  mist  of  marjhy  Lano  :  "when  ii 
tails  over  the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  host. 

FlNGAL,    B.    I.. 

t  By  the  honour  of  the  spear,  is  meant  the  tcuruament  prac- 
tised among  the  ancient  noithren  jiati'.ns. 
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heart  swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride  ;  he  resolv- 
ed in  secret  to  behold  the  death  of  my  sons. 
They  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa  :  They  pursueil 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo 
flew  in  secret  ;  my  children  fell  in  blood.  Ha 
came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  Inis-thona's 
Jong-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  desart. 
Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on  and  day 
appeared  ;  Nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ruro's  came. 
At  length  their  much-loved  dog  was  seen  ;  the 
fleet  and  bounding  Runar.  He  came  into  the 
hall  and  howled  ;  and  seemed  to  look  towards 
the  place  of  their  fall.  We  followed  him  :  We 
found  them  here  :  We  laid  them  by  this  mofsy 
stream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  Annir,  when  the 
chace  of  the  hinds  is  past.  I  bend  !ike>ihe  trunk 
of  an  aged  oak  ;   my  tears  for  ever  fiov/." 

*'  O  Ronnan/'  said  the  rising  Oscar,  "  Ogar 
king  of  spears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  side,  the 
fons  of  streamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to  La- 
no's  water,  that  sends  forth  the  vapour  of  death. 
Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :  Death  is  often  at 
the  point  of  cur  swords  !" 

They  came  over  the  desart  like  stormy  clouds, 
%vhen  the  winds  roll  them  along  the  heath  :  Their 
edges  are  tinged  with  lightning  ;  the  echoing 
groves  forsee  the  storm  I  The  horn  of  Oscar's 
battle  is  heard  ;  Lano  shook  over  all  its  waves. 
The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  the 
sounding  shield  of  Cormalo.  Oscar  fought,  as 
he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  his 
sword  ;  The  sons  of  dismal  Lano  fled  to  their  se- 
cret vales  .'  Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis- 
thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  face  of  age 
is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blest  the  king  of  fword  I 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  when  he  be- 
3ield  the  distant  sail  of  his  son  I  It  was  like  a  cloud 
of  light  that  rises  in  the  east,  when  the  traveller 
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js  s^d  in  ^  lind  unknown  ;  and  dismal  night,  with 
lier  gliosfs,  is  siting  around  in  (hades  !  We 
brought  him  M'ith  songs,  to  Selma's  halls.  Fin- 
g.il  spread  the  feast  of  lliells.  A  thousand  bards 
raised  the  name  of  Oscar  :  Morven  answered  to 
the  sound  The  daughter  of  Toscar  u^s  there  *, 
her  voire  was  like  the  harp  ;  when  the  distant 
soun<l  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  soft-rustiing 
bree  ze  of  the  vale  ! 

O  lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some  rock 
of  my  hills  :  Let  the  thick  hazels  be  around  ;  let 
the  ruttling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place  of 
mv  rest .  let  the  sound  of  the  distant  torrent  be 
heard.  Daughter  of  Toscar,  take  the  harp,  and 
raise  the  lovely  song  of  Selma  ;  that  fleep  may  o- 
vertake  my  soul  in  the  midst  of  joy ;  that  the 
dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of 
the  mighty  Fingal.  Selma  I  I  behold  thy  tow- 
ers, thy  trees,  thy  (haded  wall  !  I  see  the  heroes 
of  Morven  ;  I  hear  the  song  of  bards  I  Oscar  lifts 
the  sword  of  Cormalo  ;  a  thousand  youths  admire 
its  studded  thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on 
my  son  ;  they  admire  the  strength  of  hi?  arm. 
They  mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes  •,  they  long 
for  an  equal  fame.  And  ye  fliall  have  your  fame, 
O  sons  of  itreamy  Morven  1  My  soul  is  often 
brightened  with  song  •,  I  remember  the  friends 
of  my  youth.  But  fleep  descends,  in  the  sound 
cf  the  harp  I  Pleasant  dreams  begin  to  rise  :  Ye 
sons  of  the  chace  stand  far  distant,  nor  disturb 
my  rest.  The  bard  of  other  times  holds  dis- 
course with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  or 
old  !  Sons  of  the  chace  stand  far  distant  !-  Dis- 
turb not  the  dreams  of  Ofsian  I 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Fif!<Tal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled  Sivaraft 
from  that  kingdom^  made  a  featt  to  all  bis  heroes  ;  he  forget  to  in- 
vite Afa.rcnnan  and  Aldo,  tivo  chiefs  ivbo  had  not  been  along  iviib 
him  in  his  expedition.  They  resented  his  neglect  ;  and  'went  oticr 
to  Erragon  Urg  of  Sora,  a  couatry  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared 
enemy  cf  Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  soon  gained  him  a  great  re- 
putation in  Sora  ;  And  Lorma^  the  beautiful  tvife  of  Erragcp,. 
fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  to  escape  ivitb  her^  and 
to  come  to  Finool,  ivho  resided  then  in  Selma  on  the  "western  coast. 
Erravon  invaded  Scotland,  ar.d  ivas  Jlain  in  battle  by  Gaul  the  son 
of  Morni^  ofter  he  had  reje^ed  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  F'n- 
gal.  In  this  luar  Aldo  fell,  in  a  single  combat,  by  the  hands  of 
his  rival,  Erragon^  and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died- 
ofgrief. 


OoN  of  the  distant  land,  who  dwellest  in  the 
secret  cell  !  Do  I  hear  the  found  of  thy  grove  ? 
Or  is  it  thy  voice  of  songs  ?  The  torrent  was  loud 
in  my  ear  j  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice  Do  t 
thou  praise  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  ;  or  the  fpirits  '^ 
of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller  of  rocks  !  look 
thcu  on  that  heathy  plain.     Thou  seest  green 

*  AJIudmg  10  the  rtligicus  hya.n  of  the  Culdves, 
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tombs,  with  their  rank  whistling  grsfs  ;  with  their- 
stones  of  mofsly  heads.  Thou  seept  them,  son 
of  the  rock,  but  Ofsian's  eyes  have  failed. 

A  rrountain-stream  comes  roaring  down,  and 
sends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four  mofsy 
stones,  in  the  midst  of  withered  grafs,  rear  their 
heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees,  which  the  storms 
have  bent,  spread  their  whistling  branches  a- 
round.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erragon  f  ;  this 
thy  narrow  house  :  The  sound  of  thy  {hells  have 
been  long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  (liield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  fhips  !  Chief 
of  distant  Sora  I  How  hast  thou  fallen  on  our 
mountains  ?  How  is  the  mighty  low  ?  Son  of 
the  eecret  cell  I  dost  thou  delight  in  songs  ?  hear 
the  battle  of  Lora.  The  sound  of  its  steel  is  long, 
since  past.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars 
and  isno  more.  The  son  returns  with  his  silent 
beams.  The  ghttering  rocks,  and  green  heads 
cf  the  mountains  smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  fl^ips  *  from  E- 
rin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  fheets  hung  loose 
to  the  masts.  The  boisterous  winds  roared  be- 
hind the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  sounded  ;  the  deer  start  from  their  rockso 
Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The  feast  of  the 
hill  is  spread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feast.  The  rage  of  their  bo- 
soms burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  se- 
cret. The  sigh  bursts  from  their  breasts.  They 
were  seen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw  their 
spears  on  enrth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds,  in 
the  midst  of  our  joy  •,  like  pillars  of  miit  on  the 

(•  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  sign. fits  the  rage  of  the  ivavcs  : 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Ofsian  himself;  for 
he  goes  by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradition. 

^  Thii  was  at  Fingd's  return  from  his  war  against  Swarca^ 
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settled  se?.    They  glitter  to  the  sun,  but  the  ma- 
riners fear  a  storm. 

"  Raise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan, 
*'  raise  them  to  the  winds  of  the  west.  Let  us 
rufli,  O  Aldo  !  through  the  foam  of  the  nor- 
thern wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feat :  But 
our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave 
the  hills  of  Fingal,  and  serve  the  king  of  Sora. 
His  countenance  is  fierce.  War  darkens  around 
his  spear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  other  lands  !" 

Tliey  took  their  swords,  their  fliields  of  thong?. 
They  rufiied  to  Lumar's  resounding  bay.  They 
came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the  chief  of  bound- 
ing steeds.  Erragon  had  returned  from  the  chacr. 
His  spear  was  red  in  blood.  He  bent  his  dark 
face  to  the  ground  ;  and  whistled  as  he  went. 
He  took  the  strangers  to  his  feasts  :  They  foughi: 
and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora*s 
lofty  w^alls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  spouse 
of  frragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. 
Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean.  Her 
white  breast  heaves,  like  snow  on  heath  ;  when 
the  gentle  winds  arise,  and  rxovvly  move  it  in  the 
light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like  the  beam  of 
Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart  sighed.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Her  white  arm  supported  her 
head.  Three  days  she  sat  within  the  hall,  and 
covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On  the  fourth  fhe 
iled  with  the  hero  along  the  troubled  sea.  The/ 
came  to  Cona's  mofsy  towers,  to  Fingal  king  of 
spears. 

**  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  said  FIngaL 
rising  in  wrath  :  "  Shall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  Who  will  now  re  • 
ceive  my  people  into  their  halls  ?  Who  will  give 
t>ie  feasc  of  ttrangers,  since  Aide,  of  the  iutle 
E  6 
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soul,  has  dishonoured  my  name  in  Sora  ?  Go  to 
thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand  !  Go :  Hide  thee  in 
thy  caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we  must  fight 
with  Sora*s  gloomy  kin^.  Spirits  of  the  noble 
Trenmor  !  When  will  Fingal  cease  to  fight  ?  I 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  battles*,  and  my  steps 
must  move  in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But  my  hand 
did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  steel  did  not  touch 
the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tempests,  O 
Morven  !  which  will  overturn  my  halls  ;  when 
my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and  none  remains 
to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come, 
but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb.  My  renown 
is  only  in  song.  My  deeds  fhall  be  as  a  dream 
to  future  times !" 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
storms  round  the  ghost  of  night ;  when  he  calls 
them,  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stranger.  He  came 
to  the  fhore  of  Cona.  He  sent  his  bard  to  the 
king  J  to  dem:ind  the  combat  of  thousands;  or 
the  land  of  many  hills  '  Fingal  sat  in  his  hail  with 
the  friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The  young 
heroes  were  at  the  chace,  far  distant  in  the  de- 
sart.  The  grey-haired  chiefs  tdkcd  of  other 
times  ;  of  the  actions  of  their  youth  ;  when  the 
aged  Nartmor  t  came,  the  chief  of  streamy  Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  said  Nartmor,  "  to  he?r 
the  songs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coast,  and  lifts  ten  thousand  swords.  Gloomy  is 
the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  He  is  like  the  dark- 
ened moon,  amidst  the  meteors  of  night  ;  when 
they  sail  along  her  fkirts,  and  give  the  light  that 

*  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  against 
the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born;  to 
that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  have  bctii  ixir/i  in  Ua. 
-Hildit  of  battles. 

Y  Ntart-mor,^rca/  itrengtb^     hoxZy.  noisy. 
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has  failed  o'er  her  orb  "  "  Come,"  said  Fingal, 
**  from  thy  hall,  come  daughter  of  my  love  : 
Come  from  thy  hall,  Bosmina  *,  maid  of  streamy 
Morven  I  Nartmor,  take  the  steeds  of  the  stran- 
gers. Attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal  !  Let  her 
bid  the  king  of  Sora  to  our  feast,  to  Selma's 
(haded  wall.  Offer  him,  O  Bosmina  I  the  peace 
of  heroes,  and  the  wealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our 
youths  are  far  distanL  Age  is  on  our  trembling 
hands'  * 

She  came  to  the  ho?t  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  was  seen 
a  sparkling  (l.ell.  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold^ 
The  first,  the  joyful  mark  of  peace  !  The  latter, 
the  sign  of  war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her  pre- 
sence as  a  rock,  before  the  sudden  beams  of  the 
sun  •,  when  they  ifsue  from  a  broken  cloud,  di- 
vided by  the  roaring  wind  I 

"  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  began  the  mildly 
blushing  maid,  *'  come  to  the  feast  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Selma's  lliaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior !  Let  the  dark  sword  rest 
by  thy  side.  Choosest  thou  the  wealth  of  kings  ? 
Then  hear  the  words  of  generous  Aldo.  He 
gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  steeds,  the  children 
of  the  rein  :  An  hundred  maids  from  distant  landsi 
An  hundred  hawks  with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly 
acrofs  the  flcy.  An  hundred  f  girdles  ihalt  also 
be  thine,  to   bind   high-bosomed    maids.      The 

*  Bos-aihina,  jofi  and  tender  hand.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
Fin-jal's  children, 

f  Sanctified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many 
families  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  they  were  bound  about 
women  in  labour,  and  were  supposed  to  alleviate  their  pains, 
^nd  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  imprcfsed  with  seve- 
/al  myttical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about 
the  woman's  wairt  was  accompanied  with  words  and  gestures, 
■%-hich  {hewed  the  custom  to  have  come  ori^ir.aliy  from  th«. 
Pru:d5.- 
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friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the 
sons  of  toil.  Ten  (hells  studded  with  gems  flinll 
{hine  in  Sora's  towers :  The  bright  water  trembles 
on  their  stars,  and  seems  to  be  sparkling  wine. 
They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world  f, 
in  the  midst  of  their  eclioing  halls.  These,  O 
hero  I  ihall  be  thine-,  or  thy  white- bosomed 
spouse.  Lorma  (hall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy 
halls  ;  though  Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  : 
Fingal  !  who  never  injured  a  hero,  though  his 
arm  is  strong  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  !"  replied  the  king,  "  tell 
him  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  Let  Fingal 
pour  his  spoils  around  me.  Let  him  bend  be« 
neath  m-y  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  swords 
of  his  fathers  ;  the  (hields  of  other  times ;  that 
my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls,  and 
say,  "  These  are  the  arms  of  Fingal."  "  Never 
fhall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls  !''  said  the 
rising  pride  of  the  maid.  **  They  are  in  the 
hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yielded  in  war. 
King  of  echoing  Sora  !  the  storm  is  gathering  on 
our  hills.  Dost  thou  not  foresee  the  fall  of  thy 
people,  son  of  the  distant  land  ? ' 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down-cast  eyes.  He  rose  from  his 
place,  in  his  strength.  He  fliook  his  aged  locks. 
He  took  the  sounding  mail  of  Trenmor.  The 
dark-brown  (liield  of  his  fathers.  Darknefs  fill- 
ed Selma's  hall,  when  he  stretched  his  hand  to 
his  spear  :  The  ghosts  of  thousands  were  near, 
and  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible 
joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes.  They 
lulhed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are  on 
the  deeds  of  other  years ',  and  on  the  fame  that 
rises  frorn  deatli  ! 

^  The  Roman  emperors. 
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Now  at  Trathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of  the 
chace  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his  young 
heroes  followed.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
course.  Oscar  appeared  the  first ;  then  Morni's 
son,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth  *  (liewed  his 
gloomy  form.  Dermid  spread  his  dark  hair  on 
wind.  Ofsian  came  the  last.  I  hummed  the 
song  of  other  times.  My  spear  supported  my 
steps  over  the  little  streams.  My  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  struck  his  bofsy  fhield  ; 
and  gave  the  dismal  sign  of  war.  A  thousand 
swords  at  once  un(heathed,  gleam  on  the  waving 
heath.  Three  grey- haired  sons  of  song,  raise  the 
tuneful,  mournful  voice.  Deep  and  dark  with 
sounding  steps,  we  rulh,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along : 
Like  the  iliower  of  a  storm,  when  it  pours  on  a 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  sat  on  his  hill.  The  fun- 
beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The  friends 
of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their  waving  locks 
of  age.  Joy  rose  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he 
beheld  his  sons  in  war  :  When  he  saw  us  amidst 
the  lightning  of  swords,  mindful  of  the  deeds 
of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came  on,  in  his  strength, 
hke  the  roar  of  a  winter  stream.  The  battle 
falls  around  his  steps  :  Death  dimly  stalks  along 
by  his  side  ! 

"  Who  comes,'*  said  Fingal,  **  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His 
ibield  glitters  on  his  side.  The  clang  of  his  ar- 
mour is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in 
the  strife  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghosts  in  a  gloomy  storm. 
But  fallest  thou,  son  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bosom   stained   with  blood  .''       Weep,  unhappy 

*  Fear-cuih,  the  saine  with  Fcrgu?,  tin  K:an  of  the  its/J,  or 
a  couuuandcr  of  an  urmy. 
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Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The. king  took  the 
spear  of  his  strength.  He  was  sad  for  the  fall  of 
Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe  : 
But  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate 
the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?     The  mighiy  stranger 

**  Sons  of  Cona  !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  "  stop 
the  hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  low. 
Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora  !  The  stranger 
will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  so  silent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  stranger. 
The  joy  of  his  house  is  ceased.  Listen  to  the 
sound  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghost  is  mur- 
muring there  !  But  he  is  far  distant,  on  Morven, 
beneath  the  sword  of  a  foreign  foe.'*  Such  weie 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raised  the 
song  of  peace.  We  stopped  our  uplifted  swords. 
We  spared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in 
a  tomb.  I  raised  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds 
of  night  came  rolling  down.  The  ghost  of  Erra- 
gon  appeared  to  some.  His  face  v/ds  cloudy  and 
dark;  an  half- formed  sigh  is  in  his  breast.  **  B'est 
be  thy  soul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  Thine  arm  was 
terrible  in  war  I" 

Lorma  sat  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  sat  at  tlie 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down, 
but  he  did  not  return-  The  soul  of  Lorma  is 
sad  !  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ? 
Thou  didst  promise  to  return.  Has  the  desr 
been  distant  far  ?  Do  the  dark  winds  sigh  round 
thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  stran- 
gers, who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from 
ihy  sounding  hills,  O  my  btfst  beloved  !" 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
listens  to  the  rustling  blast.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's 
tread.  Joy  rises  in  her  face  !  But  sorrow  returns 
again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  '*  Wilt 
Ihou  notrtturn,  my  love  .''     Let  me  behold  th«i 
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face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  In  the  east.  Calm 
and  bright  is  the  breast  of  the  lake  !  When  (liall 
I  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  distant  on 
the  wind?  Come  from  thy  sounding  hills,  hunter 
of  woody  Cona  !"  His  thin  ghost  appeared,  on 
a  rock,  like  a  watery  beam  of  feeble  light ;  when 
the  moon  ruflies  sudden  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  (hower  is  on  the  field  : 
She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath. 
She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  I  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  niournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  sighs  on  the  grafs 
of  the  cave  ! 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  I  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  Ihe  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  and  wildly  sad  !  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona.  She  sunk  into  the  tomb.  Fin- 
gal  commanded  his  bards  ;  they  sung  over  the 
death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morven 
mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  the 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned  ! 

Son  of  the  distant  land  *  !  Thou  dwellest  in 
the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  song  arise,  at  times, 
in  praise  of  those  who  fell.  Let  their  thin  ghosts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  soul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beamf:  When  thou  liest  down 
to  rest,  and  the  rnoon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
flialt  thou  see  her  lovely  j  but  the  tear  it  still  on 
her  cheek  ! 

*  The  poet  addrefses  himself  to  the  Culdee. 

+  B<;  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window 
of  my  rest ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace  ;  and  the  din  o§ 
arnu  is  past.  fi  n  gal,  B  .  L 
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A-RGUMENT. 

Conlath  ivas  tJ?e  youngest  of  Afot/iTs  sens,  and  Irotler  to  the  cele* 
brated  Gaul.  He  ivas  in  love  ivith  Cuthona  the  daughter  of 
Rumar,  ivhen  Toscar,  the  son  of  Khfena,  accomp  inied  by  Fer- 
cuth  his  friend,  arrived  from  Ireland,  at  Mora,  ivhere  Cor.lath 
dwelt.  He  ivas  hospitably  received,  arid,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  feasted  three  days  ivith  Conlath  On  the  fourth  he 
set  sail,  and  coasting  the  ifland  of  wave?,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  be 
saiu  Cutlona  hunting,  fell  in  love  ivith  her,  and  carried  her  a- 
ivay,  by  force,  in  his  fhip.  He  ivas  forced,  by  strefs  of  iveather, 
into  I-thona,  a  daart  isle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearit.g  of 
the  rape,  sailed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  sailing 
far  the  coiit  f  Ireland.  They  fought ;  and  they  and  their  fol- 
lowers fell  by  mutual  uvounds,  Ciiihona  did  not  long  survive; 
forfhe  died  of  grief  the  third  day  after.  lingal,  hearing  of  their 
unfortunate  death,  sent  Stormal  the  son  of  JVIoran  to  bury  them, 
but  forgot  to  send  a  bard  to  sing  the  funeral  song  over  their  tombs. 
The  ghost  of  Conlath  comes,  lung  after j  to  Ofsian,  to  intreat  him 
to  transmit,  to  posterity,  his  and  Cuthona' s  fame.  For  it  ivas  ths 
»p  'nion  of  the  times,  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  tvere  not  hnppy 
iiil  their  elegies  ii-ere  composed  by  a  bard. 


D, 


'ID  not  Ofsian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  Is  It  the 
sound  of  d^ys  that  are  no  more  ?  Often  does  \.\\-i 
inemory  of  former  times  come,  like  the  evening, 
sun,  on  my  soul.  The  noise  of  the  chace  is  re- 
newed,    in  thought,  I  hft  the  spear.     But  Of- 
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sian  did  hear  a  voice  !  Who  art  thou,  son  of 
night  ?  The  children  of  the  feeble  arc  afleep* 
The  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fliield  of  Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blast. 
It  hangs  in  Ofsian's  hall.  He  feels  it  sometimes 
with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  ! 
Long  has  thy  voice  been  absent  from  mine  ear  I 
What  brings  thee  on  thy  cloud,  to  Ofsian^  son 
of  generous  iVlorni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the  aged 
near  thee  ?  Where  is  Oscar,  son  of  fame  ?  He 
was  often  near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  souml 
of  battle  arose. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. — Sleeps  the  sweet  voice 
of  Cona,  m  the  midst  of  his  rustling  hall  ? 
Sleeps  Ofsian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  with- 
out their  fame  ?  The  sea  rolls  round  dark 
I-thona  *.  Our  tombs  are  not  seen  on  our  ide. 
How  long  fhall  our  fame  be  unheard,  son  of  re- 
sounding Sclraa  ^ 

GssiAN.  O  th?tt  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee  ! 
Thou  3itte<^t,  dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like 
the  mist  of  Lr.no  ?  An  half  extingulllied  meteor 
of  fire;  ?  Of  vAhat  are  the  fkirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Oi 
what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blast 
like  the  fnade  of  a  vv:?nder.ng  cloud.  Come  from 
thy  wall,  O  harp  !  Let  oic  hear  thy  sound  Let 
the  light  of  memory  use  on  Ithon?.  Let  me  be- 
hold again  my  friends  !  And  Ofbian  does  behold 
his  friends,  on  the  dark- blue  Ide.  The  cave  of 
Thona  appe  irs,  with  its  mcfsy  rocks  and  bending 
trees-  A  stream  ro  irs  at  its  mouth.  Toscar 
bends  over  its  course.  Fercutli  is  sad  by  his  side, 
Cuthona  f  sits  at  a  distance,  and  weeps.     Does 

*  I-thonn,  ijlandof  ivavesy  one  of  the  uninhabited  western 
ifle?. 

f  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom  Toscar  had  car- 
ried away  by  force. 
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the  "wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear 
them  speak  ? 

TosCAR.  The  night  was  stormy.  From  their 
hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  sea 
darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blast.  The  roaring 
waves  cliiiibed  against  our  rocks.  The  Hghtning 
came  often  and  Ihowed  the  blasted  fern.  Fer- 
cuth  !  I  saw  the  ghost  who  embroiled  the  night  |. 
Silent  he  stood,  on  that  bank.  His  robe  of  mist 
flew  on  the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  Aa 
aged  man  he  seen-ied,  and  full  of  thought  ? 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Foscar.  Fie 
foresees  some  death  among  his  race  Such  was 
his  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  great  Ma- 
ronnan  *  fed.  Erin  of  hills  of  grafs  !  how  plea- 
sant are  thy  vales  .'*  Silence  is  near  thy  blue 
streams.  The  sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the 
sound  of  the  harp  in  Selamaf.  Lovely  the  cry 
of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark 
Ilhoiia,  surrounded  by  the  storm.  The  billows 
lift  their  •white  heads  above  our  rocks.  We 
tremble  amidst  the  night. 

I'oscAR.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled, 
Fercuth  with  locks  of  age  !  I  have  seen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger  :  Thine  eyes  burning  with  joy 
in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled  ^ 
Our  fathers  never  feared.  Go  :  View  the  set- 
tling sea  :  The  stormy  wind  is  laid.  The  billows 
itill  tremble  on  the  deep.  I'hey  seem  to  fear  the 
blast.  Go  view  the  settling  sea.  Morning  is  grey 
en  our  rocks.     The  sun  will  look  soon  from  his 


■^  It  was  long  thought  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  that  storms 
were  rai?ed  by  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.  This  notion  is  stil! 
tntertaint-d  by  the  vulgar;  for  they  think  that  whirlwin<lsand 
sudden  squalls  of  wind  are  occasioned  by  spirits,  who  tran- 
jport  them -.elves,  in  that  manner,  from  one  place  to  another, 

•  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of   Toscar, 

I  Sclamath,  leaui'fJ  to  beholJ,  the  name  of  Toscar 's  resi- 
;<icucc,  on  the  toast  oi  Ulster,  near  the  moyniain  Cronxla, 
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east ;  in  all  his  pride  of  light  !  I  lifted  up  my  sails 
with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlath. 
My  course  was  by  a  desart  ifle  :  Where  Cuthona 
pursued  the  deer.  I  saw  her,  like  that  beam  of 
the  sun  that  ifsues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair 
was  on  her  heaving  breast-  She  bending  forward 
drew  the  bow.  Her  white  arm  seemed,  behind 
her,  like  the  snow  of  Cromla.  Come  to  my  soul, 
1  said,  huntrefsof  the  desart  ifle  I  But  flie  wastes 
her  time  in  tears.  She  thinks  of  the  generous 
Conlath.  Where  can  I  fmd  thy  peace,  Cutho- 
na, lovely  m.aid  ! 

Cuthona*.  A  distant  steep  bends  cf\-er  the 
sea,  v.'ith  aged  trees  and  mofsy  rocks.  The  billow 
rolls  at  its  feet.  In  its  side  is  the  dwelling  of 
roes.  The  people  call  it  Mora,  There  the  tovt"^- 
ers  of  m.y  love  ariirC.  There  Conlath  looks  over 
tlie  sea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the 
chace  returned.  He  beheld  their  do\.vncast  eyes. 
**  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  r"  Cut  they 
answered  not.  My  peace  dwells  on  Mora,  son 
of  the  distant  land  ! 

ToscAR.  Cuthona  fliall  return  to  her  peace  : 
to  the  towers  of  generous  Conlath  He  is  the 
friend  of  Toscar  !  I  have  fc^asted  in  his  halls  i 
Rise,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Erin.  Stretch  my 
sails  toward  Mora's  (bores.  Cuthona  Ovall  rest 
on  Mora  :  But  the  days  of  Toscar  must  be  sad.  I 
ihdM  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  sun.  The 
blast  will  rustle  in  my  trees.  I  shall  think  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is  distant  far^  in  the 
iiahs  of  the  mighty  Conlath  ! 

Cv  FHONA.  Ha  I  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  car- 
ries tlie  ghosts  of  my  fathers.     I  see  the  (kirts  of 

*  Cu-thcna,  t/jc  mourttful  sound  of  the  ivaves  ;  a  poetical  name 
g;ivcn  her  on  accour,t  of  her  mourning  to  the  sound  of  the 
waves ;  her  name  in  traUition  is  Gorniha  1,  t/je  Uue  eyeJ  maid. 

■I  The  gravt:. 
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iheir  robes,  like  grey  and  v/atery  mist.  When 
shall  I  fall,  O  Rum.ir  ?  Sad  Cuthona  forsees 
her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  me,  before 
I  enter  the  narrow  house  f? 

O.-siAN.  He  shall  behold  thee,  O  maid.  He 
comes  along  the  heaving  fea.  The  death  of 
Tosc-it  is  dark  on  his  spear.  A  wound  is  in  his 
side  !  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona.  He  shows 
his  ghastly  wound.  Where  art  thou  with  thy 
tears,  Cuthona  ?  Fhe  chief  of  Mora  dies.  Th'3 
vision  gro'vvs  dim  on  m.y  tnind.  I  behold  the  chiefs 
no  more  !  But,  O  ye  bards  of  fu':ure  times,  re- 
member the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell 
Itefore  his  day.  Sadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall. 
His  mother  looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall,  and 
it  was  bloody*.  She  knew  that  her  hero  fell. 
Her  sorrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale 
on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beside  the  fallen  chiefs  ! 
Night  co:iies,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appe.irs 
to  raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightene^t  the 
screaming  fowls  away.  Thy  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Thou  art  pale  as  a  watery  cloud,  that  rises  from 
a  1  .ke  I 

The  so:3S  of  green  Selina  came.  They  found 
Cuthona  cold.  They  raised  a  tomb  over  the 
heroes.  She  rests  at  the  side  of  Conlath  !  Come 
not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  !  Thou  hast  re- 
ceived thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  distant  from 
my  hall  ;  that  fleep  may  descend  at  night.  O 
that  I  could  forget  my  friends  :  Till  my  foot- 
steps fhould  cease  to  be  seen  I  till  1  come  among 
them  with  joy  !  and  lay  m.y  aged  limbs  ia  the 
narrow  house  ! 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms  left  hy 
the  heroes  at  Jiome  became  bloody  the  very  instant  their  own- 
'ers  wcrs  killed,  though  a:  ever  so  grc-t  a  discancc. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  ptsm  is  coTvbUte^  and  the  sithject  of  it,  as  of  most  of  Ofsiaii's 
compositions y  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal  the  son  of  Trath- 
al,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clefsammor  the  son  of 
ThadJu  and  b  other  oj  Morna^  FingaVs  mother^  ivas  driven  by 
a  storm  into  the  river  Clyde^  on  the  banks  of  ivhich  stood  Balclu- 
tha,  a  toivn  belonging  to  the  Britons  ketiveen  the  tvalls.  He  ivas 
hospitably  received  by  Reuihamir^  the  principal  mdn  in  the  place^ 
ivhogave  him  Moina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda,  the 
son  of  Gormo,  a  Briton  ivho  ivas  in  love  ivith  Aloina,  came  to 
Riuthamir's  house,  and  behaved  haughtily  totvards  Clefsammor. 
A  quarrel  ennted,  in  ivhich  Reuda  ivas  killed  ;  the  Britons  ivho 
attended  him  prefsed  so  bard  on  Clefsammor,  that  he  ivas  obligedto 
tbrozv  himself  into  the  Clyde,  and  sivim  to  his  shi^'.  He  hoisted 
sail,  and  the  -wind  being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  sea.  He  of- 
ten endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by 
nigh:  ;   but  the  ivir.d  continuing  contrary,  be  ivas  forced  to  desist. 

IVfoi/u!  ivho  had  been  left  ivith  child  by  her  husband,  brought 
forth  a  son,  and  died  soon  after. — Reuthamir  named  the  child  Car- 
than,  i.  e.  the  murmur  of  \vz\c?,  from  the  storm  ivhich  carried 
off  Clefsammor  bis  father,  ivho  ivas  supposed  to  have  been  ccfi  a- 
ivay.  JVhen  Curthon  ivai  three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Britons,  took  and 
burnt  Balclutha.  Reuthamir  ivas  Lilled  in  the  attack  :  And  Car- 
thon  ivas  carried  safe  aiv.iy  by  his  nurse,  ivho  fled  farther  into 
^.':e  country  of   the    Britons.       CartLon,    coming  to  man's  efate^ 

Vol.  Ic  F 
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v>at  resolved  lo  revenge  the  fall  of  Bjldutha  en  ComhaCi  ^Citt' 
r'lty.  He  set  sail,  frcm  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the  coast  of 
^lorven,  defeated iivo  of  FtngaVs  heroe,  iv  ho  came  to  oppose  his 
progress.  He  ivas,  at  last,  univittlngly  killed  l>y  his  father  Cltf 
sammor,  in  a  single  combat.  This  story  is  the  foundation  of  the 
present  poem,  luhich  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
Carthon,  so  that  ivbat  pafsed  before  is  introduced  by  ivay  of  epi- 
sode.     This  poem  is  addrefsed  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tcscar. 


-jl\  tale  of  the  times  of  old  I  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  ! 

The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora  !  brings 
hack  the  memory  of  tlie  past.  The  sound  of  thy 
woods,  GarmalLir,  is  lovely  in  m.ine  ear.  Dost 
thoa  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head 
of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face  ; 
green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet  •,  there  the 
fiower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  (hakes  its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is  there 
done  shedding  its  aged  beard.  Two  stones, 
half  sunk  in  the  ground,  show  theirheads  of  moss. 
The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for 
he  beholds  a  dim  ghost  standing  there*.  The 
mighty  lie,  O  Malvina  !  in  the  narrow  plain  of 
the  rock. 

A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of  days 
of  other  years  ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  strangers,  with 
his  thoufands  iiround  him  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
its  bright  stre.im  before  him  ;  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  hlils.     His  face  is  settled  from  war. 

*  It  was  tlu  opinion  of  the--  times  that  deer  saw  the  gho=ts 
of  the  dead.  To  tliis  day,  when  beasts  suddenly  start,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  see  the  spirit* 
of  the  deceased. 
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He  is  cairn  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from 
the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  silent  vale. 
Who  is  it  but  Comhars  son*,  the  king  of  migh- 
ty deeds  I  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  he  bids 
a  thousand  voices  rise.  "  Ye  have  fled  over  your 
fields,  ye  sons  of  the  distant  land  !  The  king  of 
the  world  sits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  people's 
flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride  :  He  takes 
his  father's  sword.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields, 
sons  of  the  distant  land  !'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma^'s  halls.  A  thousand  lights  f  from 
the  stranger's  land  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  feast  is  spread  around  •,  the  night  pas- 
sed away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Clefsam- 
mor  J,  said  the  fair  haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the 
brother  of  Morna,  in  the  hour  of  m.y  joy  ?  Sullen 
and  dark  he  pafses  his  days  in  the  vale  of  echo- 
ing Lora  :  But,  behold,  he  comes  from  the  hill, 
Hke  a  steed  in  his  strength,  who  finds  his  compa- 
nions in  the  breeze  ;  and  tofscs  his  bright  mane 
in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of  Clefsammor, 
why  so  long  from  Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  said  Clefsammor,  in  the 
midst  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of  Com- 
hal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did  we 
pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  strangers  :  Our 
swords  returned,  not  unftained  with  blood  :  Not 
did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do  I 
remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  is  mix- 
ed with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow! 
I  lift  a  lighter  spear.     O  that  my  joy  would  re- 

*  Fingal  returns  here,  from  an  expedition  against  the  Ro- 
mans, which  was  celebrated  by  Ofsian  in  a  poem  called  the 
strife  of  Crona. 
^  \  Piobably  wax- lights  ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  car- 
ried, among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  province. 

%  Clefsanih  mor,  mighty  deeds. 

F  2 
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turn,  as  when  I  first  beheld  the  maid  ;  the  white- 
bosomed  daughter  of  strangers,  JNIoiiia  *,  with 
the  dark-blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun, 
ihades  the  soul  of  Clefsamir.or.  Mournful  are 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
I.ora.  Let  us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy  youth,  and 
the  darknefs  of  thy  days  ! 

"  It  was  in  the  days  of  pence,"  replied  the 
great  Clafsammor,  "  I  came  in  my  bounding 
fhip,  to  Balclutha's  f  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  sails,  and  Clutha's  ^: 
streams  received  m.y  dnrk  bosomed  fliip.  Three 
days  I  remained  in  Reutbaniir's  halls,  and  saw 
his  daughter  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of 
tlie  ihell  w^ent  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breasts  t  ere  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  light :  Her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  Her  soul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  i\Ioina  v/as  great :  My 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

"  The  son  of  a  stranger  came  ;  a  chief  who 
loved  the  white-bosomed  ^.loina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hail  •,  he  often  half-unilieathed  his 
swcrd.  Where,  said  he,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the 
restless  wanderer  §  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with 


*  Moina,  soft  in  temper  and  pcnon.  We  find  the  Britifh 
name  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  island  was  one  and 
the  sarae. 

f  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  toivn  of  C/yde,  probably  the  Alclutb 
of  Bede. 

\  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  name  of  the  river  Clyde, 
the  signification  of  the  word  is  Ltnding,  in  allubion  to  the 
winding  course  of  that  river.  From  Clutha  is  derived  its 
Latin  name,  Glotta. 

§  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  by  restlefs  nvan- 
derer  is  Scuta^  which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Scott  of  the  Ro- 
jnans ;  an  opprobrious  name  imposed  by  the  Britons  on  the 
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his  host,  to  Balclutha,  since  Clefsimmor  Is  so 
bold  ?  My  soul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  I  burns  in  a 
li^ht  of  its  own.  I  stand  without  fear  in  the  midst 
of  thousands,  though  ihe  valiant  are  distant  far. 
Stranger  !  thy  words  are  niighty,  for  Clefsanimor 
is  alone.  But  my  sword  trembles  by  my  side,  and 
longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of 
Comhal,  son  of  the  winding  Clutha  1" 

*'  The  strength  of  his  pride  arose.  We  fought  j 
he  fell  beneath  my  sword.  The  banks  of  Clutha 
}icard  his  fall ;  a  thousand  spears  glittered  around. 
I  fought  :  the  strangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged 
into  the  stream  of  Clutha.  My  white  sails  rose 
over  the  waves,  and  1  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
sea.  INIoina  came  to  the  fnore,  and  rolled  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears  :  Her  loose  hair  flew  on  the 
wind  ;  and  I  heard  her  mournful,  distant  cries» 
Often  did  I  turn  my  fliip  ;  but  the  winds  of  the 
East  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  since  havelseen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair.  She  fell  in 
Balclutha,  for  I  have  seen  her  ghost.  1  knew  her 
as  (he  came  through  the  dusky  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora :  She  was  like  the  new  moon, 
seen  through  the  gathered  mist :  When  the  fky 
pours  down  its  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  is  si- 
lent and  dark." 

Raise  fl,  ye  bards,  said  the  mighty  Flngal,  the 
praise  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghost,  with 
your  songs,  to  our  hills  ;  that  fhe  may  rest  with 
the  fair  of  Morvenj  the  sun-beams  of  other  days, 

Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  continual  incursions  into  their 
country. 

II  The  title  of  the  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Duan  na  ulaol^ 
i.  e.  The  poem  of  the  hyn.ns ;  probably  on  account  of  its  many 
digressions  from  the  subjevfl,  all  which  are  in  a  lyric  measure, 
as  this  song  of  F-n^al.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irifh  histo- 
rians for  his  wisdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius,  and 
his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'Fhherty  goes  so  far  as  tO^ 
*ay,  that  Fingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

Fa 
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the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  seen  the 
wails  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The 
fire  had  resounded  in  the  hallo  :  And  the  voice 
of  tlie  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of 
Clutha  W.1S  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall 
of  the  wa)!?.  The  thistle  (hock,  there,  its  lonely 
head  :  The  mofs  whistled  to  the  wind.  Tlie  fox 
looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of 
the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the 
dwelling  of  Moina,  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her 
fathers.  Raise  the  song  of  mourning,  O  bards  ! 
over  the  land  of  strangers.  They  have  but  fallen 
before  us  :  For,  one  day,  we  must  fall.  Wliy 
dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day  ;  yet  a  few 
years,  and  the  blast  of  the  desart  comes  -,  it  howls 
in  thy  empty  court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half- 
worn  fhield.  And  let  the  blast  of  the  desart 
come  !  V»''e  fhall  be  renowned  in  our  day  I  The 
mark  of  my  arm  fliall  be  in  battle  ;  my  name  in 
the  song  of  bards.  Raise  the  song  •,  send  round 
the  fheli :  Let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
thou,  Sim  of  her.ven,  (halt  fail  !  If  thou  (halt  fail, 
thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  sea- 
son, like  Fingal  -,  our  fame  Hiail  survive  thy  beams ! 

Such  was  the  song  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his 
joy.  His  thousand  bards  leaned  forward  from 
their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king.  It  was 
like  the  music  of  harps  on  the  gale  of  the  spring. 
Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal !  Why  had 
not  C'f&ian  the  strength  of  thy  soul ,''  But  thou 
standest  alone,  my  father  I  Who  can  equal  tlie 
king  of  iSelma  .'* 

The  night  passed  away  in  song  ;  morning  re- 
turned in  joy.  The  mountains  fliewed  their  grey 
heads  ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiled.  The 
white  wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  the  distaat 
xockj  a  mist  rose,  slowly,  from  the  lake.     It 
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cime,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
silent  phiin.  Its  huge  limbs  did  not  move  in 
steps  ;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid  air.  It 
came  towards  Selma's  hall,  and  dissolved  in  a 
fliower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  sight ;  he  foresaw 
the  death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  silence, 
to  his  hall  -,  and  took  his  father's  spear.  The 
mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes  rose  a- 
round.  They  looked^  in  silence,  on  each  other  ; 
marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  battle 
in  his  face  :  The  death  of  armies  on  his  spear. 
A  thousand  (hields,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their 
arms  ;  they  drew  a  thousand  swords.  The  hall 
cf  Selma  brightened  around.  The  clang  ci  arms 
ascends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place. 
ISo  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefe.  £ach 
marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  5  and  half  assumed 
his  spear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  (liell-  The  battle  darkc^ns  near 
us  ;  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Som.e  ghost, 
the  friend  of  Fing-^l,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe.  The  sons  of  the  stranger  come  fvcm  the 
darkly- rolling  sea.  For,  from  the  water,  came 
the  sign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
assume  his  heavy  spear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
sword.  ■  Let  the  dark  helmet  rise  on  every  head  ; 
the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  side.  The 
battle  gathers  like  a  storm  ;  soon  shall  ye  hear 
the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  host,  like  a 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire  j  when  it  pours 
on  the  sky  of  night,  and  mariners  foresee  a  storm. 
On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood  :  The  white- 
bosomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove  ; 
they  foresaw  the  death  of  the  youth,  and  looked 
towards  the  sea  with  fear.  Th^^  white  wave  d.- 
F  J. 
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ceived  them  for  distant  sails  •,  the  tear  is  on  their 
cheek  I  The  sun  rose  on  the  sea,  and  we  beheld 
a  dibtant  fleet.  Like  the  mist  of  ocean  thc7 
rame  •,  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the  coast. 
The  chief  \v<^s  among  them,  hke  the  stag  in  the 
midst  of  the  herd.  His  shield  is  studded  with 
geld  ;  stately  strode  the  king  of  spears,  lie 
inoved  towards  Selma  j  his  thousands  moved  be- 
hind. 

Go,  with  a  song  of  peace,  said  Fingal ;  go 
Uhin,  to  the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that  wc 
sre  mighty  in  war;  that  the  ghosts  of  our  foes 
rre  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
feasted  in  my  halls  !  They  fliew  the  arms  *  of  my 
fathers  in  a  foreign  Imd  :  The  sons  uf  the  stran- 
gers wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Morven's 
lace  ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  :  The 
kings  of  the  world  fhook  in  the  midst  of  their 
liost. 

Ullin  went  with  his  song.  Fingal  rested  on 
Ids  spear  :  He  saw  the  mii^hty  foe  in  his  armour  : 
He  blest  the  stranger's  son.  "  How  stately  art 
thou,  son  of  the  sea  i"  said  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  **  Thy  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  hy  thy 
side  :  thy  spear  is  a  pine  that  defies  the  stornio 
TJie  varied  faQ^  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than 
thy  iliield.  lluddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  Soft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  this  tree  may  fall  ; 
and  his  memory  be  forgot.  Tlie  daughter  of  the 
stranger  will  be  sad,  looking  to  the  rolling  sea. 
The  children  will  say,  "  We  see  a  fliip  •,  perhaps 
it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  starts  from 
their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of  him 
who  fleeps  in  Morven  " 


f  It  was  a  custom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  guests;  and  those  arms  were  preserved  lonpj 
in  the  dilTerent  families,  as  monuments  of  the  fricndfhip  which" 
j.ubbi.-.ted  between  their  anccscurs. 
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Such  were  the  words  of  the  kinor,  when  Ullin 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  •,  he  threw  down 
the  spear  before  him  ;  he  raised  the  song  of 
peace.  "  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal,  Carthon, 
from  the  rolling  sea  !  Partake  of  the  feast  of  the 
king,  or  lift  the  spear  of  war  !  The  ghosts  of  our 
foes  are  many  ;  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven  !  Behold  that  held,  O  Carthon  •,  many 
a  green  hill  rises  there,  with  mofsy  stones  and 
rustling  grafs  j  these  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's 
foes  ;  the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea  ;" 

"  Dost  thou  speak  to  the  weak  in  arms  !"  said 
Carthon,  **  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my 
face  pale  for  fear,  son  of  the  peaceful  song  ?  Why 
then  dost  thou  think  to  darken  my  soul  with  the 
tales  of  those  who  fell  ?  My  arm  has  fought  in 
battle  ',  my  renown  is  known  afar.  Go  to  i.he 
feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fingal.  Have 
not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  (hall  1  feast 
with  Comhal's  son  ?  Comhal  !  who  threw  his 
fire  in  the  midst  of  my  father's  hall  !  I  was 
young,  and  knew  not  the  cause  why  the  virgins 
wept.  The  columns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye^ 
ivhen  they  rose  above  my  walls  1  1  often  look- 
ed back  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  a- 
jong  the  hill.  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls  : 
My  sigh  arose  with  the  morning,  and  my  tears  de- 
scended with  night.  Shall  1  not  fight,  I  said  to 
my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And 
I  will  fight,  O  bard  !  I  feel  the  strength  of  my 
souL" 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and  drew 
at  once  their  ihining  swords.  He  stands,  in  the 
midst,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  the  tear  half-starting 
from  his  eye  j  for  he  thought  of  the  fallen  Bal- 
clutha j  the  crowded  pride  of  his  soul  arose> 
Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  v.'here  our  he- 
F  5 
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roes  fiione  in  arms ;  the  spear  trembled  in  his 
hand  :  Bending  forward,  he  seemed  to  threaten 
the  king'. 

Shall  r,  said  Fingal  to  his  foul,  meet  at  once, 
the  yourh  ?  Shall  I  stop  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
courfe,  before  his  fame  shall  arife  ?  But  the  bard, 
hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of 
Carthon  ;  Fingal  took  his  thousands  to  battle, 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No  :  Bard  of  the 
times  to  come,  thou  fhalt  not  lefsen  Fingal's 
fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal behold  the  war.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rulh,  in 
my  strength,  like  the  roaring  stream  of  Conn* 
Who,  of  my  chiefs,  will  meet  the  son  of  the  rol- 
ling sea  ?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the  coast ; 
and  strong  is  his  afhen  spear  ! 

Cathul  *  rose,  in  his  strength,  the  son  of  the 
mighty  I.ormar  :  Three  hundred  youths  attend 
the  chief,  the  race  of  fhis  native  streams.  Fee- 
ble was  his  arm  against  Carthon  •,  he  fell,  and 
Ills  heroes  fled.  Connal  t  rcfumed  the  battle  ; 
but  he  broke  his  heavy  spcir  :  He  lay  bound  on 
ihe  ffcild  :  Carthon  pursued  his  people. 

Ciefsammor :  said  the  king  §  of  Morven,  where 
is  the  spear  of  thy  strength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold 
Connal  bound  ;  thy  friend,  at  the  stream  of  i.o- 
ra  ?  Rise,  in  the  light  of  thy  steel,  companion  cf 
valiant  Comhal  ?  Let  the  youth  of  Balclutha  feel 
the  strength  of  Morven's  race.  He  rose,  in  the 
strength  of  his   steel,  (baking  his  giizly  locks. 


*    Czih.'hxxW,  the  eye  of  I>attlc. 

f  It  -appears,  from  th^^  pafsage,.thaf  danPnip  was  eftablifh. 
-rd  in  the  t-ays  of  Fijigal,  though  not  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  present  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

I  Ihis  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated  in  ancient  poetrj'-, 
for  his  wisdom  and  valour  :  There  is  a  small  tribe  still  subfift- 
jr.g  in  the  north, who  pretend  they  are  descended  from  him 

*^  Fingal  did  njt  then  know  that  Carihoa  was  the  son  uf 
CJelsammor... 
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He  fitted  the  fliiekl  to  his   side ;  he  ruflied,  in 
the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  stood  on  a  rock  •,  he  saw  the  hero 
rafliing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face  :  His  strength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Shall 
I  lift  that  spear,  he  s.^id,  that  never  strikes,  but 
once  a  foe  ?  Or  lliall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preserve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  steps 
of  age  !  Lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  Per- 
haps it  is  the  hufband  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard  that  he 
du-elt  at  the  echoing  stteam  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words  when  Clefsammor  came, 
and  lifted  high  his  spear.  The  youth  received  it 
on  his  flileld,  and  spoke  the  words  of  peace. 
"  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks  !  Is  there  no  youth 
to  lift  the  spear  ?  Hast  thou  no  son  to  raise  the 
fliield  before  his  father,  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth? 
Is  the  spouse  of  thy  love  no  more  ?  Or  weeps 
fhe  over  the  tombs  of  thy  sons  ?  Art  thou  of 
the  kings  of  men  ?  What  vi'ili  be  the  fame  of 
my  sword  ihouldst  thou  fall  ?" 

It  will  be  great,  thou  son  of  pride  !  begun  the 
tall  Clefsammor.  I  have  been  renowned  i;i  battle, 
but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe.  Yield  to 
me,  son  of  the  wave,  then  fhalt  thou  know, 
that  the  mark  of  my  sword  is  in  many  a  field. 
"  I  never  yielded,  king  of  spears !  replied  the 
noble  pride  of  Carthon  :  I  have  also  fought  in 
war :  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Despise  me 
not,  thou  chief  of  men  !  My  arm,  my  spear  is 
strong.     Retire  among  thy  friends,  let  younger 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in  those 
days  of  heroism,  a  manifest  evasion  of  fighcin^^  him  ;  for  if  it 
was  once  known  that  friendfhip  subsisted,  of  old,  between  the 
ancestors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately  ceased, 
and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed.  A 
n:an  iv'jo  tdls  lis  name  to  an  aumy,  was  of   old  an  ignOiBimouJ^- 

I4;rin  for  a  coward, 

F  ^ 
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heroes  fight."  Why  dost  thou  wound  my  soul  ? 
replied  Clefsammor,  with  a  tear.  Age  does  not 
tremble  on  my  hand  ;  I  still  can  lift  the  sword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  sight ;  in  the  sight  of  him 
I  love  ?  Son  of  the  sea  !  I  never  fled.  Exalt 
thy  pointed  spear. 

They  fout[ht,  like  two  contending  winds,  that 
strive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  spear 
to  err  i  he  still  thought  that  the  foe  was  the 
spouse  of  Molna.  He  broke  Clefsammor's  beamy 
spear  in  twain  •,  He  seized  his  Ihining  sword  i 
But,  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief,  the  chief 
drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers  He  saw  the  foe's 
uncvovered  side,  and  opened  there  a  wound. 

Fingal  saw  Ciafsammor  low  :  He  moved  in  the 
sound  of  his  steel.  The  host  stood  silent,  in 
bis  presence  ;  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the  king. 
He  came,  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storm,  before 
the  winds  arise  :  The  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale, 
and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock.  Carthon 
stood  in  his  place  :  The  blood  is  rudiing  down  his 
side  :  He  saw  the  coming  down  of  the  king  ;  his 
hopes  of  fame  arose*  ;  but  pale  was  his  cheek  : 
His  hair  flew  loore,  his  helmet  ihook  on  high  : 
The  force  of  Carthon  failed  ;  but  his  soul  was 
strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood  ;  he  stopt  the 
uplifted  spear.  "  Yield,  king  of  swords  I  said 
Comhal's  son  ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  hast 
been  mighty  in  battle  •,  and  thy  name  fliall  never 
fade."  '*  Art  thou  the  king  so  far  renowned,  re- 
plied the  car-borne  Carthon  .''  Art  thou  that  light 
of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the  world  ? 
But  Vv'hy  fliouid  Carthon  afk  ?  For  he  is  like  the 

*  Tris  exprefsion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that 
Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal;  or  to  be 
rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  last  is  the  most 
jrobabkj  as  Carthon  ib  already  v.cunded. 
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stream  of  his  hills;  strong  as  a  river,  in  his  course: 
Swift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O  that  I  had  fought 
with  the  king  ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in 
song  !  That  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb, 
might  say,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  FingaL 
But  Carthon  dies  unknown  ;  he  has  poured  out 
his  force  on  the  weak." 

But  thou  Ihalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morven  :  My  bards  are  many,  O 
Carthon  !  Their  songs  descend  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  years  to  come  fliall  hear  the  fame 
of  Carthon  •,  when  they  sit  round  the  burning 
oak  t,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  songs  of  old. 
The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  heath,  fliall  hear  the 
rustling  blast ,  and,  raising  his  eyes,  behold  the 
rock  were  Carthon  fell.  He  Cnall  turn  to  his 
son,  and  fiiew  the  place  where  the  mighty  fought. 
"  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought,  like  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  streams." 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face  :  He  lifted  his  heavy 
eyes.  He  gave  his  sword  to  Fingal,  to  lie  within 
his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  king 
Inight  remain  in  Morven.  The  battle  ceased 
along  the  field,  the  bard  had  sung  the  song  of 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling 
Carthon  ;  they  heard  his  words,  with  sighso 
Silent  they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclu- 
tha's hero  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  in  the  wind^ 
and  his  voice  was  sad  and  low. 

"  King  of  Morven,"  Carthon  said,  *'  I  fall  in 
the  midst  of  my  course.  A  foreign  tomb  receives, 
in  youth,  the  L^st  of  Reuthamir's  race.  Dark- 
iiefs  dwells  ki  Balclutha  :  The  fhadows  of  grief 
in  Crathmo.     But  raise  my  remembrance  on  the 

t  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a 
large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  festivals ;  it  was  called  i/je  trunk 
vf  ihi /east.  Time  had  so  much  consecrated  the  custom,  that 
the  vulgar  thyught  it  a  ki«d  of  sacrilege  to  di^uee  it. 
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banks  of  Lora  ;  where  my  fathers  dwelt.  Per- 
haps the  husband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the  heart 
of  Clefdammor  :  He  fell,  in  silence,  on  his  son. 
The  host  stood  darkened  around  :  No  voice  is 
on  the  plain.  Night  came  ;  the  moon,  from  the 
east,  looked  on  the  mounful  field  ;  but  still  they 
stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  on 
Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark 
autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon  ;  on 
the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain 
of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghost  defends  their 
tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  seen  ;  when 
the  sunbeam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is 
dark.  There  fhe  is  seen,  Malvina  !  but  not  like 
the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from 
the  stranger's  land,  and  flie  is  still  alone  ! 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon  ;  he  commanded 
his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when  fhadowy  autumn 
returned  j  and  often  did  they  mark  the  day  and 
sing  the  hero's  praise.  "  Who  comes  so  dark 
from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumiu's  fhadowy  cloud  ? 
Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  !  His  eyes  are 
flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's 
heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  swords !  The 
people  fall  !  see  !  how  he  strides,  like  the  sullen 
ghost  of  Morven  !  But  there  he  lies  ■\  goodly  oak, 
M'hich  sudden  blasts  overturned !  When  fhalt 
thou  rise,  Balclutha's  joy  ?  When  Carthon,  (halt 
thou  arise  ?  Who  comes  so  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud  r"  Such  were 
the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  (heir  mourn- 
ing :  Ofsian  often  joined  their  voice  ;  and  added 
to  their  song.  My  soul  has  been  mournful  for 
Canhon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  :  And 
thou,  O  Clefsammor  I  Where  is  thy  dwelling  in 
tiic  wind  ?     lias  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ?• 
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Flies  lie  en  clouds  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  sun,  O 
Mahina  !  Leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps  they 
may  come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  1  hear  a  feeble 
voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  fhine  on 
the  grave  of  Carthon  ;  I  feel  it  warm  around  ! 

O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  fhield 
of  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun  ! 
thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou  comest  forth,  in  thy 
awful  beauty  ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the 
fky  •,  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  west- 
ern wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest  alone  ;  who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  I  The  oaks  of 
the  mountains  fall :  The  mountains  themselves 
decay  with  5'ears-,  the  ocean  flirinks  and  grows 
again  :  The  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven  ;  but 
thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  thy  course.  When  the  v/orld  is  dark 
with  tempests  ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies ;  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty,  from  the 
clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ofsian, 
thou  lookest  in  vain  j  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  :  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of 
the  west.  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a 
season,  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt 
ilecp  in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the 
morning.  Exult  then,  O  sun  !*  in  the  strength 
of  thy  youth  I  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  j  it  is 
like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
fhines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on 
the  hills  ;  the  blast  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the 
traveller  (hrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

CuihuUin,  nfter  the  arms  of  F'tngal  had  expelled  Sivaran  f.  om  Ire- 
land, continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  as  the  guar' 
dian  of  Cormac  the  young  king.  In  the  third  year  of  CuthuUin  s 
administration,  lorlath,  the  sen  of  Cantela,  rebelled  in  Con  naught ; 
and  advanced  to  Temor  a  to  dethrone  Cormac.  CuthuUin  march - 
td  agaimt  him,  cmme  up  iviih  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  total- 
ly defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  CuthuUin  s  hand  ; 
but,  as  he  too  eagerly  prefsed  on  the  enemy,  he  ivas  mortally  zveund- 
td,  Ihe  affairs  of  Cormac,  though  for  seme  time  supported  by  Na- 
ihos,  as  mentioned  in  anAher poem,  fell  into  corfision  at  the  death 
ff  CutkuUin  Cormac  himself  ivas  flaln  by  the  rebel  Cairbar  ; 
and  the  re-Citablifhrnent  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland  by  Fingal 
furnifhes  the  subject  of  the  epic  poem  of  Tcmora» 


Is  the  wind  on  the  (lileld  of  Fingal  ?  Or  is 
the  voice  of  past  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  en  sweet 
voice  !  for  thou  art  pleasant.  Thou  carriest  a- 
way  my  night  vv^ith  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

*'  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
CuthuUin's  sails.  Often  do  the  mists  deceive  me, 
for  the  fhip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rise  round 
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some  ghosr,  and  jprer.d  their  grey  fkirts  on  the 
vind.  Why  dost  thou  delay  thy  comiiig,  son  c  £ 
the  generous  Sen:o  ?  Four  times  has  autumn  re- 
turned with  its  wiPids,  and  raised  the  sea  of  To- 
gorma  *,  since  thou  hast  betn  in  the  roar  of  bat- 
tles, and  Bragela  distant  far  !  Hills  of  the  iflc  of 
mist !  when  v.ill  ye  answer  to  his  hounds  ?  But 
ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls  in 
vain  I  Night  comes  rolling  down.  The  face  of 
ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  beneath 
his  wing.  The  hind  flteps,  with  the  heart  of  the 
desart.  They  fhall  rise  with  morning's  light,  and 
feed  by  the  mofsy  stream.  But  my  tears  return 
with  the  sun  j  my  sighs  come  on  with  the  night. 
When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of 
Erin's  wars  ?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Cfsian's  ear,  daughter 
of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of 
fhells  ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Attend 
to  the  murmur  of  the  sea  :  It  rolls  at  Dunfcai's 
walls.  Let  fleep  descend  on  thy  blue  eyes  :  Let 
the  hero  arise  in  thy  dreams  ! 

Cuthuilin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  roll- 
ing of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero.  His 
thousands  spread  on  the  heath,  A  hundred  oaks 
burn  in  the  midst.  The  feast  of  fuel  Is  is  smoak- 
ing  wide.  Carril  strikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree. 
His  grey  lock  glitter  in  the  beam.  The  rustling 
blast  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  liis  aged  Ii..ir.  His 
song  is  of  the  blue  Togorma;  and  of  its  chief,  Cu- 
thuilin's  friend  I      '*  Why  art  thou  absent,  Con- 

*  Togorma,  i.  e.  the  }Jl and  of  blue  ivaves,  one  of  the  Hebri- 
des, was  subject  to  Conual,  the  son  cf  Caithbat,  Cuthullin's 
friend.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  son  of  Colgar,  from  one 
of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  faniiiy.  Connal,  a 
few  (lays  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to  I  emo- 
ra,  had  sailed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ille  ;  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  contrary  wiudb  during  the  war  in  which  Cuthuilin, 
was  killed. 
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iial,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  storm  ?  The  chiefs 
of  the  south  have  convened  aojainst  the  car-borne 
Cormac.  The  winds  detain  thy  sails.  Thy  blue 
waters  roll  around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  a- 
ione.  The  son  of  Semo  fights  his  wars  !  Semo's 
fon  his  battles  fights  !  the  terror  of  the  stranger  ! 
lie  that  is  like  the  vapour  of  death,  {lowly  borne 
by  sultry  winds.  The  sun  reddens  in  its  pre- 
sence :  The  people  fall  around." 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a  son  of 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointltfs 
spear.  He  spoke  the  words  of  Torlath  !  Tor- 
1.5th,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  sable  surge  I 
He  that  led  his  thousands  to  battle,  against  C'c;r- 
borne  Cormac.  Cormac  who  was  distant  far^  in 
Temora's  *  echoing  hails :  He  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  spear. 
Nor  long  did^t  thou  lift  the  spear,  rnildly-fliining 
beam  of  youth  !  death  stands  dim  behind  thee, 
like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon,  behind  its 
growing  light  !  Cuthullin  rose  before  the  bardf , 
that  came  from  generous  Torlath.  He  offered 
him  the  fliell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the  son  of 
songs.  **  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  !''  he  said, ''  what 
are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feast 
or  battle,  the  car-borne  son  of  CanteUJ  ?'* 

**  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard, 
**  to  the  sounding  strife  of  spears.  When  m.orn- 
ing  is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings ;  Teamhrath,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  bards. 

f  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times  ;  and  their 
perbons  were  sacred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times 
they  abused  that  priviledge ;  and  as  their  persons  were  invio- 
lable, they  satirised  and  lampooned  so  freely  those  who  were 
rot  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  become  a  public  nuisance. 
Screened  under  the  character  of  heralds,  they  grofsly  abused 
the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept  the  terms  they  offered. 

I  Ccan-tsola,  head  of  a  family. 
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plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  k*ng 
of  tlie  Ifle  of  mist  ?  Terrible  is  the  spear  of  Tor- 
lath  !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  ?nl 
the  people  fall  !  death  sits  in  the  I'ghtning  of  his 
sword  I"  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  Cuthullin,  "  the 
spear  of  car-borne  Torlath  !  He  is  brave  as  a 
thousand  heroes :  But  my  soul  delights  in  war  ! 
The  sword  rests  not  by  the  side  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  !  Morning  fliall  mett 
me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of 
Semo's  son.  But  sit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard  ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  tjie  joyful 
fliell  ;   and  hear  the  songs  of  Femora  I" 

*'  This  is  no  tinie,"  replied  th^e  bard,  "  to  hear 
the  song  of  joy  :  When  the  mighty  are  to  meet  in 
battle,  like  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  Lego. 
Why  art  thou  so  dark,  Slimora  *  !  with  all  thy 
silent  woods  ?  No  star  trembles  on  thy  top.  No 
moon-beam  on  thy  side.  But  the  meteors  of 
death  are  there  :  The  grey  watery  forms  of  ghosts. 
"Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  !  with  thy  silent 
■woods  .'"'  He  retired,  in  the  sound  of  his  song. 
Carrii  joined  his  voice.  Tlie  music  was  like  the 
memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of  departed  bards 
heard  on  Slimora's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread 
along  the  wood.  The  silent  valleys  of  night  re- 
joice. So,  when  he  sits  in  the  silence  of  the  day, 
in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee  comes  to  Ofsian's  ear  :  The  gale 
drowns  it  in  its  course  *,  but  the  pleasant  sound 
returns  again!  Slant  looks  the  sun  on  the  field  I 
gradual  grows  the  (hade  of  the  hill  ! 

*'  Raise,"  said  Cuthullin,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  "  the  song  of  the  noble  Flngal :  That  song 
which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams  of  his 

*  Slldi'moT,  great  bill. 
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rest  descend  !  When  the  bards  strike  the  distant 
harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Selma's  walls. 
Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rise  :  The  sighs  of  the 
mother  of  Calniar  *,  when  he  was  sought,  in 
vain,  on  his  hills  ;  when  (he  beheld  his  bow  in 
the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  on 
that  branch.  Let  the  spear  of  Cuthullin  be  near  ; 
that  the  sound  of  mj^  battle  n^ay  rise,  with  the 
grey  beam  of  the  east."  The  hero  leaned  on  his 
father's  Ihieid  :  The  song  of  Lara  rose  !  the  hun- 
dred bards  were  distant  far  :  Carril  alone  Is  near 
tlie  chief.  The  words  of  the  song  were  his  :  The 
sound  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

*'  Alcletha  f  ^^'i-h  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of 
car-b(  rne  Calmar  !  why  dost  thou  look  toward 
the  desart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  son  ? 
These  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  :  Nor 
is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is  but  the  distant 
grove,  Alcletha  !  but  the  roar  of  the  mountain 
wind  !"  '*  Who  t  bounds  over  Lara's  stream, 
sl=ter  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does  not  Alcletha 
beheld  his  spear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is  it 
not  the  £on  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ?  ' 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha  !"  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  §.  "It  is  but  an  oak, 
A.lchtha,    bent  over   Lara's  stream.       But  who 

*  Calmar,  the  sen  of  Mntha.  Hii  death  is  related  at  large 
in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Matha  ; 
ar.d  the  tamily  was  extinct  in  him.  The  seat  of  the  family 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  LuthuUin  lay; 
which  circumstance  suggested  to  hira  the  lamentation  of  Al- 
cletha over  her  son. 

I  Aid  cla'tha,  decaying  beauty:  probably  a  poetical  name 
given  tiie  mother  of  Calmar,  by  the  bard  himself. 

\  Alcletha  speaks.  Calmar  had  promised  to  return,  by  a 
certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  hi>  sister  Alona  are  represent- 
ed as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expected  Calmar  fhould  make  his  iirat  appearance. 

^    Aiuine,  exqu'uitdlj  biauPful, 
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comes  along  the  plain  ?  sorrow  Is  in  his  speed. 
He  lifts  high  the  spear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it 
is  covered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  is  covered  with 
tlie  blood  of  foes  *,  sister  of  car-borne  Calmar  ! 
His  spear  never  returned  unstained  with  blood  ! 
Nor  his  bow  from  the  strife  of  the  mighty.  The 
battle  is  consumed  in  his  presence  :  He  is  a  flame 
of  death,  Alona  !  Youth  f  of  the  mournful 
speed  !  where  is  the  son  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he 
return  with  his  fam.e,  in  the  midst  of  his  echoing 
(liields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  silent !  Calmar  is 
then  no  more  !  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he 
fell.  I  must  not  hear  of  his  wound  I"  Why  dost 
thou  look  towards  the  desart,  mother  of  low- laid 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  Cuthullin 
lay  on  his  fhield.  The  bards  rested  on  their  harps. 
Sleep  fell  softly  around.  The  son  of  Semo  was 
awake  alone.  His  soul  was  fixed  on  war.  The 
burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint  red  light  Is 
spread  around.  A  feeble  voice  is  heard  The 
ghost  of  Calmar  came  !  He  stalked  dimly  along 
the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  side.  His 
hair  is  disordered  and  loose.  Joy  sits  pale  on  his 
face.     He  seems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

**  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  !"  said  the  rising 
chief  of  Erin.  "  Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark 
eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Would- 
est  thou,  frighten  mic,  O  Matha's  son  !  from  the 
battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in 
war  :  Neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace.  How  art 
thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  thou  now  dost 
advise  to  tiy  !  But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  I  ne- 
ver feared  the  gliosts  of  night.  Small  is  their 
knowledge,  weak  their  hands  •,  their  dwelling  is 

*  Alcletha  speaks. 

■j-  She  adiifelits  herself  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  friend,  who  had 
eturned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 
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in  t^e  wind.  But  my  soul  grows  In  danger,  and 
r  joices  in  the  noise  of  steel.  Retire  tliou  to  thy 
x;ave.  Thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghost.  Pie  delight- 
ed in  battle.  His  arm  wis  like  the  thunder  of 
heaven  I"  He  retired  in  his  blist  with  joy,  for  he 
had  heard  the  voice  of  his  praise. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rose.  The 
sound  of  Caithbat's  buckler  spread.  Green  Erin's 
M-arriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many  streams. 
The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Le^ro.  The 
mighty  Forlath  came  ?  "  Why  dost  thou  come 
with  thy  thousands,  Cuthullin  ?"  said  the  chief  of 
LeT:o.  *'  I  know  the  strength  of  thy  arm.  Thy 
soul  is  in  an  unextinguished  fire.  Why  fight  we 
not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hosts  behold  our 
deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves, 
that  tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  hasten 
away,  and  look  on  their  strife  with  fear." 

*•'  Thou  risest,  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul,"  re- 
plied the  son  of  Semo.  ''Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O 
•  Torlath!  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire, 
ye  men  of  LJllin,  to  Slimora's  shady  side.  Be- 
hold the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Carril  !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  must 
fall,  tell  him  I  accused  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  absent  in  bat- 
tle when  the  strife  of  my  fame  arose.  Let  his 
sword  be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heav- 
en. Let  his  counsel  sound  in  Temora,  in  the 
day  of  danger  I" 

He  ruQied,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  spirit  of  Loda,*  when  he  comes,  in  the 
roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  battles 
from  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloui  over  Lochlin's 


*  Loda,  in  the  the  third  hook  of  Fingal,  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  worship  in  Scatidinavia  :  By  the  spirit  of  Loda^  the 
poet  probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern 
nadons.     He  u  described  here  with  all  its  terrors. 
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seas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  sword.  Winds 
lift  his  flaming  locks  !  The  waining  moon  half 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in 
darkness  arise  to  view.  80  terrible  was  CuthuUin 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand. 
Lego's  heroes  mourned.  I'hey  gither  around  the 
chief,  like  the  clouds  of  the  desart.  A  thousand 
swords  rose  at  once  ;  a  thousand  arrows  flew  ; 
but  he  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  roar- 
ing; sea.  They  fell  around.  He  strode  in  blood. 
Dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The  sons  of  Ullin 
came.  The  battle  spread  over  Lego.  The  chief 
of  Erin  overcame.  He  returned  over  the  field 
with  his  fame.  But  pale  he  returned  I  The  joy 
of  his  face  was  dark  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  si- 
lence. The  iword  hung  uniheathed  in  his  hand. 
His  spear  bent  at  every  step  ! 

"  Carril,"  said  the  chief  in  secret,  "  the 
strength  of  CuthuUin  fails.  My  days  are  withthe 
;^ears  that  are  past.  No  moruing  of  mine  Ihall 
arise.  They  fhall  seek  me  at  Temora,  but  I  Ihall 
not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,  and 
say,  "  Where  is  Erin's  chief?"  But  my  name  is 
renowned  !  my  fame  is  in  the  song  of  bards.  The 
yourh  will  say  in  secret,  O  iet  me  die  as  Cuth- 
uUin died.  Renown  cloathed  him  like  a  robe.  The 
light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from 
n-.y  side.  Lay  CuthuUin  beneath  that  oak.  Place 
the  (hield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold 
me  amidst  the  arms  of  my  fathers  !" 

"  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen?"  said  Carril 
with  a  sigh.  *'  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls.  Sor- 
row dwells  at  Dunsclii,  Thy  spouse  is  left  alone 
in  her  youth.     The  son  *  of  thy  love   is   alone  ! 

*  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great 
exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remaikable  for  his  dexterity 
in  handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  marksman  is  dcs- 
crihed,  it  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
He  is  umrrii'g  as  the  arm  vf  Car.U-h. 
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He  fhall  come  to  Brageh,  and  ?.fk  her  why  fiie 
weeps  ?  He  (hall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  see 
his  father's  sword.  **  Whose  f.word  is  that  ?" 
he  will  say.  The  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad.  Who 
is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  desart.  in  the  mur- 
mur ojf  his  course  ?  His  eyes  lo^k  wildly  round  in 
search  of  his  friend.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar, 
where  hast  thou  been,  when  the  nnghty  fell  ? 
Did  the  seas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ?  Was 
the  wind  of  the  south  iti  thy  sails  ?  The  mighty 
have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  wast  not  there. 
Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  ISIorven's  woody 
land.  Fingal  will  be  sad,  and  the  sons  of  the 
desart  mourn  !" 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raised 
the  liero's  tomb  Luluh,  *at  a  distance,  lies. 
Ti\e  song  of  bards  rose  over  the  dead. 

'•  Blest  f  be  thy  louI,  son  of  Serr.o  I  Thou  wert 
mighty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was  like  the 
strength  of  a  stream  :  thy  speed  like  the  eagle's 
wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible  :  the  steps 
of  death  were  behind  thy  sword.  Blest  be  thy 
soul,  son  of  Semo,  car-bovne  chief  of  Dunscai  ! 
Thou  hast  not  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  spe.ir  of  the  brave. 
The  arrow  came,  like  ihe  sting  of  death  in  a  blast : 
nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drev/  the  bow, 
perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  soul,  in  thy  cave,  chief 
of  the  iile  of  mist !" 

**  The  mighty  are  dispersed  at  Temora  :  there 

*  It  was  of  old  the  cuscom  to  bury  the  favourite  dug  near 
the  masfcr.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scot-,  for 
we  find  it  practised  by  many  other  nations  in  tlieir  ages  of 
horoiim.  There  is  a  stone  fliewn  still  at  Dunscai,  in  the  ifle 
of  Sky,  to  which  CuthuUin  commonly  bound  his  dog  L.uath. 
The  stone  goe-.  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

f  This  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cuthullin's  tomb. 
Every  stanza  closes  with  some  remarkable  title  of  the  hero, 
which  was  always  the  custom  in  funeral  elegies. 

Vol.  I.  G 
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is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in 
his  youth.  He  does  not  behold  thy  return.  The 
sound  of  thy  shield  is  ceased  :  his  foes  are  gather- 
ing round.  Soft  be  thy  rest  in  thy  cave,  chief  of 
Erin's  wars  I  Bragela  will  not  hope  for  thy  return, 
or  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  steps  are 
not  on  the  (hore  :  nor  her  car  open  to  the  voice 
cf  thy  rowers.  She  sits  in  the  hall  of  fliells.  She 
2ees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.  Thine 
eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sor- 
^lan  I  Blest  by  thy  soul  in  death,  O  chief  of  shady 
Tura  r 
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-It  may  not  le  improper  here,  to  ^ive  foe  story  tuhkb  is  the  faunda^ 
tion  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  banded  doivn  by  tradition.  Usitoth  lord 
tf  Ethjf  'wbicb  is  probably  that  part  of  Argylesbire  ivhlcb  is 
near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  sect  in  Lorn,  bad  three  sons,  Naw 
thos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  iy  Slifama,  the  daughter  of  Semo,  and 
sister  to  the  celebrated  CuthuUin.  The  three  brothers,  ivhen  very 
young,  -were  sent  over  to  Ireland,  by  their  father,  to  learn  the 
vse  of  arms,  under  their  uncle  CuthuUin,  loho  made  agreatfgure 
in  that  kingdom.  They  "were  just  landed  in  Ulster  ivhen  the  neivs 
of  CuthuUin  s  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young,  took 
the  command  of  CuthuUin'' s  army,  made  Lead  against  Cairhar  the 
usurper,  and  defeated  him  in  several  battles.  Cairbar  at  last  ba~ 
•ving  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the  laivful  king,  the  army  of 
J^athos  shifted  sides,  and  he  bimsef  -was  ohliyed  to  return  iuta 
Ulster,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Dart  hula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  ivith  tvhom  Cairhar  -was  in  love, 
resided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama,  a  castle  in  Ulster  :  She  saiu,fell 
-in  love,  and  fed  ivith  Nathos  ;  but  a  storm  rising  at  sea,  they 
•were  unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  of  Ulster  ivherg 
Cairbar  ivas  encamped  -with  his  army.  The  three  brothers,  af- 
ter having  defended  themselves,  for  some  time,  "Ofith  great  brave- 
ry, zvere  overpozuered  and  slain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-tbula 
killed  herself  upon  the  iody  of  her  beloved  Nathos, 
^ he  poem  opens,  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
noth,  and  brings  in,  by  ivay  of  episode,  ivhat  pafsed  before.  It 
relates  the  death  of  Dar  thula  differently  from  the  common  tra- 
dition :  this  account  is  the  most ptobable,  as  suicide  seems  to  have 
been  unknoivn  in  those  early  times  :  For  no  traces  of  it  arefjttnd 
*M  the  old  poetry  I 
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A^AUGHTER  of  heaven,  fair  nrt  thou  !  the  si- 
lence of  thy  face  is  pleasant  !  Thou  comest  forth 
in  lovelinefs.  The  stars  attend  tliy  blue  course 
in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  tliy  presence, 
O  moon  I  They  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the  silent 
night?  The  stars  are  afliamed  in  thy  presence. 
They  tarn  away  their  sparkling  eyes.  Whither 
dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when  the  dark- 
nefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy 
hall,  like  Ofsian  ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  fliadow 
of  grief?  Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven? 
Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no 
more  ?  Yes  !  they  have  fallen,  fair  light  !  and 
thou  dost  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thy- 
self (hall  fail,  one  night ;  and  leave  thy  blue 
path  in  heaven.  The  stars  will  then  lift  their 
heads  :  They,  who  were  afhamed  in  thy  presence 
will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy 
brightnefs.  Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  fky. 
Burst  the  cloud,  O  wind  I  that  the  daughter  of 
night  may  look  forth  !  that  the  fl^aggy  mountains 
may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves 
in  light. 

Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that  beam 
of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers.  They 
move  in  the  gloom  of  their  course.  The  sons 
of  Usncth  move  in  darkneis,  from  the  wrath  of 
Cairbar  f  of  Eiin.     Who  is  that  dim  by  thtir 


*  Nathos  signifies  ^outhful^  Ailchos,  exquhite  beauty,  Ardan 
pride. 

\  Cairbar  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and  u- 
surpcd  the  tliroiie.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Oscar  the 
son  of  OlMan  in  a  single  combat.  Tiie  port,  upon  other  oc» 
^asion3,  gives  him  thj  epithet  ol  red  haiied. 
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side  ?  The  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  Her 
hair  sighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  streams 
in  duiky  wreaths.  She  is  Uke  the  fair  spirit  of 
heaven  in  the  midst  of  his  fhadowy  mist.  Who 
is  it  but  Dar-thula  *,  the  first  of  Erin's  maids  ? 
She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  blue- 
(liielded  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee, 
O  Dar-thula  !  They  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy 
sails.  These  are  not  the  mountains  of  Nathos  •, 
nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing  waves.  The 
halls  of  Cairbar  are  near  :  The  towers  of  the  foe 
hft  their  heads  !  Erin  stretches  its  green  head  in- 
to the  sea  :  Tura's  bay  receives  the  fnip. — Vv'here 
have  ye  been,  ye  southern  winds  !  when  the  sons 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
sporting  on  phnns,  pursuing  the  thistle's  beard. 
— O  that  ye  h<id  been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Na- 
thos, till  the  hills  of  Etha  arose  !  till  they  arose 
in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their  returning  chief  ! 
Long  hast  thou  been  absent,  Nathos  !  The  day 
of  thy  return  is  past. 

But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee,  lovely  ! 
thou  wast  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy 
face  was  Hke  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  £Oul  was  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun. 
Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  ;  the  glid- 
ing stream  of  Lora  1  But  v/hen  the  rage  of  bat- 
tle rose,  thou  wast  a  sea  in  a  storm.  The  clang, 
of  thy  arms  was  terrible  :  The  host  vanifhed  at 
the  sound  of  thy  course.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  be- 
held thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mofsy  tower  :  Frora 
the  tower  of  Selama  f,  where  her  fathers  dwelt. 

*  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a  luoman  ivith  Jine  eyes.  She 
was  the  mo^t  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day  when 
a  woman  is  praised  for  her  beauty,  the  common  phrase  is,  that 
Jbe  is  lovely  as  Dar-thula. 

f  The  word  signifies  either  beautiful  to  behold^  or  a  place 
•u;itli  a  ^letuant  or  -ivide  prospect.     In  early  times,  they  buil^ 
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"  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger  I"  die  fald,  for 
her  tren-bling  soul  arose.  ♦'  Fair  art  ihou  in  thy 
battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  *.  Why  dost 
thou  ru(h  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy 
look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands  in  fight,  against  the 
dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O  that  1  might  be  freed 
from  his  Icve +,  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Nathos  !  Blest  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  ! 
they  V  ill  behold  his  steps  at  the  chase  I  tliey  will 
see  his  white  bosom,  when  the  winds  lift  his  flow- 
ing hair  !"  Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in 
Jr'elama^s  mofsy  towers. — But,  now,  the  night  is 
around  thee.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  sails. 
The  winds  have  deceived  thy  sails,  Dar-thula  ! 
Their  blustering  sound  is  high.  Cease  a  little 
while,  O  north  wind  !  Let  me  hear  the  voice  of 
the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula,  be- 
ween  the  rustling  blasts  I 

"  Are  these  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ?"  fhe  said, 
**  This  the  roar  of  his  mountain-streams  ?  Comes 
that  beam  of  light  from  Usnoth's  nightly  hall  ? 
The  mist  spreads  around  ;  the  beam  is  feeble  and 
distant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  soul 
dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  gene- 
rous Usnoth,  why  that  broken  sigh  ?  Are  we  in 
the  land  of  strangers,  chief  of  echoing  Etha  !" 

**  Thecc  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he 
replied,  **  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  streams.  No 
light  comes  from  Etha's  hall,  for  they  are  dis- 
tant far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  strangers,  in  the 
land  of  cruel  Cairbar.    The  winds  have  deceived 

their  houses  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  prevent  thtir  being  surprised  :  Many  of  them,  on 
t!iat  account,  were  called  Selama.  The  famous  Selma  of  l"in-> 
gal  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

*  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  privately 
murdered  by  Cairbar. 

f  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 
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us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go 
towards  the  north,  Althos  :  Be  tliy  steps,  Ar- 
dan,  along  the  coast ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come 
in  darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fail."  I  will 
go  towards  that  mofsy  tower,  to  see  who  dwells 
about  the  beam  Rest,  DarthuU,  on  the  Hiore  ! 
rest  in  peace,  thou  lovely  light !  the  sword  of 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of  hea- 
ven I" 

He  went.  She  sat  alone  ;  fhe  heard  the  roll- 
ing of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  She 
looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  soul  trembles 
at  the  blast.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread 
of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard, 
**  Where  art  thou,  son  of  my  love  !  The  ro^r  of 
the  blast  is  around  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy  night. 
But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  detains  thee, 
chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in 
the  night  ? ' 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
seen  his  departed  friend  I  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura. 
The  ghost  of  Cuthullin  stalked  there  alone  :  The 
sighing  of  his  breast  was  frequent.  The  decayed 
flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible  !  His  spear  was  a 
column  of  mist.  The  stars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  His  eye  a  light  seen  afar.  He  told  the  tale 
of  grief.  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  ths 
sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face  is  watery 
and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos  ?"  said  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla.  "  Thou  art  a  pillar  of 
light  to  Dar-thula.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  is  in 
Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ? 
My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen  !  Silence  dwells 
on  Selama.  Sadnefs  spreads  on  the  blue  streams 
of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cor- 
niac.     The  mighty  were  slain  in  the  battles  of 
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•Erin.     Hear,  fon  of  Usnoth  !  hear,  O  Nathos  1 
n-jy  tale  of  grief. 

**  Evening  darkened  en  the  plain.  The  blue 
streams  failed  before  my  eyes.  The  unfrequent 
blast  c;»me  rustling,  in  the  tops  of  Selma's 
groves.  My  seat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on  the 
walls  of  rry  fathers.  Truthil  past  before  iny 
foul ;  the  brother  of  my  love  :  He  that  was  ab- 
sent in  battle,  against  the  hanghty  Cairbr.r  I 
Bcni'ing  on  his  spear,  the  grey-haired  Colla 
came.  His  dow^ncast  face  Is  dark,  and  sorrow 
dwells  in  liis  soul.  Elis  sword  is  on  the  side  of 
the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. 
The  battle  grows  in  his  breast.  He  strives  to 
hide  the  tear." 

"  Dar-thula,,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  "  thou 
art  the  last  of  Colla's  race  !  Truthil  is  fallen  in 
battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more  I  Cair- 
bar  comes,  with  his  thousands,  towards  Selama's 
walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge 
his  son.  But  where  (hall  I  find  thy  safety,  Dar- 
ihula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  !  thou  art  lovely 
as  the  sun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are 
low  !"  "  Is  the  son  of  battle  fallen,"  I  said,  witli 
bursting  sigh  ?  **  Ceased  the  generous  soul  of 
Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  field  ?  My  safety, 
Colla,  is  in  that  bow.  1  have  learned  to  pierce 
the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the 
desart,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ?'' 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  The 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  '  The  lips 
of  Colla  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whistled  in 
the  blast.  "  Thou  art  the  sister  of  Truthil,"  he 
said  j  "  thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  his  soul. 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  spear,  that  brazen 
iliield,  thatburniihed  helm  :  'Ihey  are  the  spoils 
of  a  warrior,  a  son  of  early  youth  I  When  the 
light  rises  on  Schma,  v/e  go  to  meet  the  car- 
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borne  Cairbsr.  But  keep  thou  near  the  arm  of 
Colla,  beneath  the  Ihadow  of  my  fhield.  Thy 
father,  Dar  thula,  could  once  defend  thee  ;  but 
age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  strength  of 
his  arm  has  failed.  His  soul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

We  pafr^ed  the  night  in  sorrow  The  hght  of 
morning  rose*  I  flione  in  the  arms  of  battle. 
The  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  sons 
of  Selama  convened.,  around  the  sounding  fhield 
of  Colia.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain, 
and  their  locks  were  grey.  The  youths  had  fall- 
en with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Cor- 
mac.  "  Friends  of  my  youth  I"  said  Colla, 
**  it  was  not  thus  you  have  seen  me  in  arms.  It 
was  not  thus  I  strode  to  battle,  when  the  great 
Coiifaden  feil.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief. 
The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mist  of  the 
dcsart.  My  shield  is  worn  with  years  I  my 
sword  is  fixed  *  in  its  place  !  I  said  to  my  soul, 
thy  evening  ihall  be  calm  :  Thy  departure  like  a 
fading  light.  But  the  storm  has  returned.  I 
bcTfd  like  an  aged  ojk.  My  boughs  are  fallen 
on  Selama.  1  tremble  in  my  place.  Wiiere  arc 
ihou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
7'ruihil  I  Thou  answerest  not  from  thy  rufhing 
blast.  The  soul  of  thy  father  is  sid.  But  I  will 
be  sad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  must  fall  !  I 
feel  the  returning  strength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  sound  of  v.vir. ' 

"  The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rose.^  Th.ey  moved  along 
the    plain.       Their    grey  hair  streamed  in  the 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  ancient  time,?,  thit  every  watrio:* 
at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  th=  fblj,  f;xc<l 
his  arms  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feasted  uisonjoyfuT 
o.-CJ.sions.  Ke  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  tatile  ;  -aud. 
this,  stage  of  Lfs  wa&  called  the  ii/r.e  tfftxing  of  the  a,  ms». 
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wind.  Cairbar  sat  at  the  feast,  in  the  silent  plain 
of  Lona  f .  He  saw  the  coming  of  the  heroes. 
He  called  his  chiefs  to  war.  Why  X  should  I 
tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  strife  of  battle  (^rew  ?  I 
have  seen  thee,  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  like 
the  beam  of  he^'ven's  fire  :  It  is  beautiful,  but 
terrible  ;  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadful  course. 
The  spear  of  Colla  flew.  He  remembered  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its 
sound.  It  pierced  the  hero's  side.  He  fell  on. 
his  echoing  lliield.  My  soul  started  with  fear. 
1  stretched  my  buckler  over  him  ;  but  my  hea- 
ving breast  was  seen  I  Cairbar  came,  with  his 
spear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  rose  on 
his  dark-brown  face.  He  stayed  the  lifted  steel. 
He  raised  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought  me- 
weeping  to  Selama.  He  spoke  the  words  of  love^ 
hut  my  soul  was  sad.  1  saw  the  fnields  of  my 
fathers  ;  the  sword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I  saw 
the  arms  of  the  dead  •,  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek  !. 
Then  thou  didll  come,  O  Nathos  !  and  gloomy 
Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  hke  rhe  ghost  of  the  de- 
sart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His  host  was 
rsot  near  ;  and  feeble  was  his  arm  against  thy 
steel !  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Nathos  I  said  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla  ?  ' 

*'  i  have  met,'^  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  spear, 
when  danger  fir^t  arose.      My  soul  brightened  in 
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f  Lona,  a  marfiy  plain.  Cairbar  had  just  provi.led  an  en- 
tertainment for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  iruthil  the  sun 
of  Colla,  and  the  rest  of  the  parry  of  Corr^.aG,  when  Colla  and 
his  ag:ed  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

\  The  poet,  by  an  art  fice,  avoids  the  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lona,  as  it  would  he  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  wo- 
man, andculd  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous  dr» 
scriptions,  of  that  kind,  in  tlie  rest  of  the  poems.  He  at  '1  e 
^ame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Darthii'a  to  p:-l"s  a  hie 
compliaxcnt  on  her  lover. 
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the  presence  of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
when  the  sun  pours  his  streamy  beams,  before 
he  hides  his  head  in  a  storm.  The  lonely  tra- 
veller feels  a  mournful  joy.  He  sees  the  dark- 
nefs,  that  flowly  comes.  My  soul  brightened 
in  danger  before  I  saw  Selama's  fair  ;  before 
I  saw  thee,  like  a  star,  that  fliines  on  the  hill, 
at  night :  The  cloud  advances,  and  threatens 
the  lovely  light !  We  are  in  the  land  of  foes. 
The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  !  The 
strength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the 
mountains  of  Etha.-  Where  fhall  I  find  thy 
peace,  daughter  of  mighty  CoUa  !  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave  I  and  his  own  sv%'ord  has 
{hone  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  sons  of  Usnoth 
to  the  host  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O  that  the 
winds  had  brought  thy  sails,  Oscar  *  king  of 
men  !  Thou  didst  promise  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac  !  Then  would  my  hand  be 
strong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Cairbar 
would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  dost  thou 
fall,  my  soul  ?  The  sons  of  Usnoth  may  pre- 
vail !" 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos  !'*  said  the 
rising  soul  of  the  maid.  "  Never  fhall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give 
me  those  arms  of  brafs,  that  ghtter  to  the  pafs- 
ing  meteor.  I  see  them  dimly  in  the  dark-bo- 
somed fhip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of 
steel.  Ghost  of  the  noble  CoUa  \  do  I  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ^  Who  is  that  dim  beside 
thee  ?     Is  it  the  car-borne  Truthil .''    Sii.->ir  I  be* 


*  Oscar,  the  son  of  Ofsian,  had  icng  resolved  on  the  expe- 
dition into  Ireland,  against  Caiibar,  who  had  af^afsinaced  hi* 
friend  Carhol,  the  son  of  Moran,  an  Irishman  of  nobk  extra •-■- 
ticn,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  fannily  of  Cormac* 

G  6 
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hold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief? 
No  :  I  will  net  behold  them,  spirits  of  my  love  I" 

Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white-bosomed  maid.  *'  Daughter  of  Sela- 
ma  !  thou  fhine?t  along  my  soul.  Come,  with 
thy  thousands,  Cairbar !  the  strength  of  Nathos 
is  returned  !  Thou,  O  aged  Usnoth  !  fhalt  not 
hear  that  thy  son  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha  ;  when  my  sails  began  to  rise  : 
When  I  spread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
mofsy  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goest,"  he  said, 
"  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  (hields  !  Thou  goest 
to  Cuthullin,  chief  of  men,  who  never  fled  from 
danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  ;  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  of  flight,  lest  the  son  of  Semo 
Ihould  say,  that  Etha's  race  are  v/eak:  His  words 
may  come  to  Usnoth,  and  sadden  his  soul  in  the 
hall."  The  tear  was  on  my  father's  cheek.  He 
gave  this  fliining  sword  ! 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  ;  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  silent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  son  of  generous  Semo.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  (hells,  where  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged 
Lamhor*  sat  in  tears.  "  Whence  are  the  arms 
of  steel  ?"  said  the  rising  Lamhor.  "  The  light 
of  the  spear  has  long  been  absent  from  Tura's 
duflcy  walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  sea  ?  Or 
from  Temora's  f  mournful  halls  ?" 

"  We  come  from  the  sea,"  I  said,  "  from 
Usnoth's  rising  towers.  We  are  the  sons  of 
Slis-suna  J,  the  daughter  of  car-borne   Semo. 

*  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  hand. 

f  Temora  was  the  residence  of  the  supreme  kings  cf  Ire- 
land. It  li  here  called  iiiournful,  on  account  of  the  death  cf 
Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar,  who  usurped 
his  throne. 

\  Slisseamha,  soft  bosom.  She  wrs  the  wife  of  U?noth,  ai.d 
da'jghter  of  £cmo  the  chief  of  the  UU  of  mi  J, 
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Where  is  Tura's  chief,  son  of  the  silent  hall  ? 
But  why  (liould  Nathos  a(k  ?  for  I  behold  thy 
tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  son  of  the 
lonely  Tura  r  *  "  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied, 
**  like  the  silent  star  of  night,  when  it  flies 
through  darkuefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was 
like  a  meteor  that  fhoots  into  a  distant  land. 
Death  attends  its  dreary  course.  Itself  is  the 
sign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego  ; 
and  the  roar  of  streamy  Lara  !  There  the  hero 
fell,  son  of  the  noble  Usnoth  !"  "  The  hero  fell 
in  the  midst  of  /laughter,"  I  said  with  a  bursting 
sigh.  "  His  hand  was  strong  in  war.  Death 
dimly  sat  behind  his  sword." 

We  came  to  Lego's  sounding  banks.  We 
found  his  rising  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are 
there  :  His  bards  of  many  songs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero :  On  the  fourth,  I 
struck  the  (liield  of  Caithbat,  The  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  fhook  their  beamy 
spears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  host,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a 
stream  by  night.  His  heroes  fell  before  us- 
When  the  people  of  the  valley  rose,  they  saw 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mist,  to  Cormac's  echo- 
ing hall.  Our  swords  rose  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had 
fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Erin  was  no 
more  ! 

Sadnefs  seized  the  sons  of  Erin.  They  flowly, 
gloomily  retired  j  like  clouds  that  long  having 
threatened  rain,  vanifli  behind  the  hills.  The 
sons  of  Usnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards 
Tura's  sounding  bay.  We  pafsed  by  Selama. 
O.irbar  retired  like  Lano's  mist,  when  driven 
birfore  the  v/inds.  It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O 
Dur-thula  !  like  the  li-^ht  of  Etha's  sun,   *•  Love- 
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ly  Is  that  beam  !"  I  said.  The  crowded  sigh  of 
my  bosom  rose.  •*  Thou  earnest  in  thy  beauty, 
Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief.  But  the 
winds  h.ive  deceived  us,  daughter  of  Colia,  and 
tlie  foe  is  near  !" 

"  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  said  the  rustling 
strength  of  Althos  *.  I  heard  tlieir  clanging 
arms  on  the  coast.  I  saw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  standard.  Distinct  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
bar  *.  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.  He 
had  seen  the  dark  (hip  on  the  sea,  before  the 
dufky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thousand  swords/^ 
*'  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,"  said 
Nathos,  with  a  smile.  The  sons  of  car-borne 
Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger  !  Why  dost 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  sea  of 
Erin  ?  Why  do  ye  rustle,  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whistling  storms  of  the  fliy  ?  Do  ye  think, 
ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coast  ? 
No  :  His  soul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night  ! 
Althos  !  bring  my  father's  arms  :  Thou  seest 
them  beaming  to  the  stars.  Bring  the  spear 
of  Semo  t .  It  stands  in  the  d<irk-bosomed 
iliip  I" 

He  brought  the  arm.s.  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs,  in  all  their  (hining  steel.     The  stride  of 

*  Althos  had  jusc  ret'Jined  from  viewing  the  coast  of  Le- 
ra,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  the 
night. 

*  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army  to  the  coast  of  Ulster, 
in  order  to  oppose  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition  in- 
to Ireland  to  re-estabhlh  the  hou>e  of  Cormac  on  the  throne, 
which  Cairbar  had  usurped,  lietween  the  wings  of  Cairbar's 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  fhip  of  the  sons  of 
Usnoth  was  driven  ;  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ccap- 
ir.g. 

f  Scmo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  jpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Usnoth  on  his  mar- 
riage, it  being  the  custom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  U) 
give  hit  arras  ;g  his  son-in-la-^^ 
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the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was  ter- 
rible. He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar. 
The  wind  is  rustling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is 
silent  at  his  side.  Her  look  is  fixed  on  the  chief. 
She  strives  to  hide  the  rising  sigh.  Two  tears 
swell  in  her  radiant  eyes  ! 

"  Althos  T"  said  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  see  a  . 
cave  in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there.  Let 
thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  strong.  Ardan  !  we 
meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O 
that  he  came  in  his  sounding  steel,  to  meet  the 
son  of  Usnoth  !  Dar-thula  !  if  thou  (halt  escape, 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos  !  Lift  thy  sails, 
O  Althos  !  towards  the  echoing  groves  cf  my 
land. 

"  Tell  the  chief*,  that  his  son  fell  with 
fame  ;  that  my  sword  did  not  (hun  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  Let 
the  joy  of  his  grief  be  p;reat.  Daughter  of  Col- 
la  I  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall  !  Let 
their  songs  arise  for  Nathos,  when  (hadowy 
autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Ofsian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praise  !  then 
would  my  spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  the  rufli- 
ing  winds."  "  And  my  voice  fhali  praise  thee, 
Nathos,  chief  of  the  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  of 
Ofsian  fnall  rise  in  thy  praise,  son  of  the  generous 
Usnoth  !  Why  was  1  not  en  Lena,  when  the 
battle  rose  ?  Then  would  the  sword  of  Ofsian  de- 
fend thee  j  or  himself  fall  low  !" 

We  sat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the 
strength  of  the  fhell.  The  wind  was  abroad  in 
the  oaks.  The  spirit  of  the  mountain  f  roared. 
The  blast  came  rustling  through   the  hall,  and 

*•  Usnoth. 

I  By  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant,  that  deep  aiTd 
melandioly  sound  which  precedes  a  storm  ;  well  known  t©. 
:hus£  whoiivs  in  a  high  country. 
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gently  touched  my  harp.  The  sound  was  mourn- 
ful and  low,  like  the  song  of  the  tomb.  Fingal 
heard  it  the  first.  The  crowded  sighs  of  his  bo- 
som rose.  "  Som.e  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  said 
the  grey- haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the 
found  of  death  on  the  harp.  Ofsian,  touch  the 
trembling  string.  Bid  the  sorrow  rise  j  that  their 
spirits  may  fly,  with  joy,  to  Morven's  woody 
hills  !"  I  touched  the  harp  before  the  king,  the 
sound  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend  forward 
from  your  clouds,"  I  said,  "ghosts  of  my  fa- 
thers !  bend  :  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your 
course.  Receive  the  falling  chief;  whether  he 
comes  from  a  distant  land,  or  rises  from  the  roll- 
ing sea.  Let  his  robe  of  mist  be  near  •,  his  spear 
that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half  extin- 
guiflied  meteor  by  his  side,  in  the  form  of  the 
hero's  sword.  And,  Oh  !  let  his  countenance 
be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his  pre- 
sence. Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  said,  "  ghosts 
of  my  fathers  I  bend  !" 

Such  was  my  song,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on  Erin's  Ihore, 
surrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the  voice 
of  the  foe,  amidst  the  roar  of  tumbling  waves. 
Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  rested  on  his 
spear  !  Morning  rose,  with  its  beams.  The  sons 
of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with  all  tlwW 
trees,  they  spread  along  the  coast.  Cairbar  stood 
in  the  midst.  He  grimly  smiled  when  he  saw 
the  foe.  Nathos  ruflied  forward,  in  his  strength  ; 
nor  could  Dar-thula  j^tay  behind.  She  came  wich 
the  hero,  lifting  her  fhining  spear.  "  And  who 
are  these,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ? 
Who  but  the  sons  of  Usnoih,  Akhos,  and  dark- 
haired  Ardan  r" 

"  Come,"  said  Nathos,  "  come  I  chief  of 
high  lemcra  !    Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast^ 
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for  the  wlnte-bosomed  maid.  His  people  are  not 
with  Nathos ;  they  are  behind  these  rolling  seas. 
Why  do5t  thou  bring  thy  thousands  against  the 
chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didst  fly  *  from  him  in 
battle,  when  Ids  friends  were  around  his  spear." 
"  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  (hall  Erin's  king 
fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  among 
the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  Are 
the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or  the  ihields  of 
other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora, 
nor  tloes  he  hght  w-ith  feeble  men  !" 

The  tear  started  from  car-borne  Nathos.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  spears 
flew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth,  ihen 
the  light  of  their  swords  gleamed  on  high.  The 
ranks  of  Erin  yield  ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds 
before  a  blast  of  wind  !  Then  Cairbar  ordered 
his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thousand  bows»  A 
thousand  arrows  flew.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  fell 
in  blood.  They  fell  like  three  young  oaks,  wliich 
stood  alone  on  the  hill :  The  traveller  saw  the 
lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  so 
lonely  :  The  blast  of  the  desart  came,  by  night, 
and  laid  their  green  heads  low  ;  next  day  he  re- 
turned, but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heath 
was  bare  ! 

Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall  I  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look 
is  wildly  sad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trem- 
bling lips  broke  ihort  an  half-formed  word.  Pier 
dark  hair  flew  on  wind.  "The  gloomy  Cairbar 
came.  "  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  The  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Habt  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Usnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  f 
IMy  battle  would  have  roared  on  Morven,  had 
not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.     Fingal  himself 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Sclama. 
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would  hnve  been  low,  and  sorrow  dwelling  in 
Selma  "  Her  (hicld  fell  from  Dar  tnula's  arm. 
Her  breast  of  snow  appeared.  It  appeared  •,  but 
it  was  stained  with  blood.  An  arrow  was  fixed 
in  her  side,  bhe  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a 
wreath  of  snow  !  Her  hair  spreads  wide  on  his 
face.     Their  blood  is  mixing  roun.l. 

**  Daughter  of  Colla  I  thou  art  low  !"  said 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  *  Silence  is  at  the  blue 
streams  of  Selama.  Thruthirs  *  race  have  failed. 
When  wilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty,  first  of  Erin's 
maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The 
morning  distant  far  The  sun  fhall  not  come  to 
thy  bed,  and  say,  "  Awake,  Dar-thula  !  awake, 
thou  first  of  women  !  The  wind  of  spring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  (hake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills.  The  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  sun  !  The  daughter  of  Colla 
is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  will  not  move  in  the  steps  of  her  loveli- 
nefs  !" 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raised  the  tomb  1  sung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came  ;  when  he  came  to 
greet  Erin  to  fight  with  car  borne  Cairbar  ! 

^  TruthiJ  was  the  lounJer  of  Dar-thula's  family. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

J^ngal,  rdturnt«g/rom  an  expedition  ivhich  he  had  made  into  the  Ro^ 
man  provincCy  resolved  to  •visit  Cathulla  king  of  Inistore^  and  bro- 
ther to  Comala,  ivhose  story  is  related  af  large  in  a  preceding  dra~ 
matic  poem.  Upon  his  coming  in  sight  of  Caric-thurOy  the  palace 
af  Cathulla,  he  observed  a  fame  on  its  top,  ivhich,  in  these  daysf 
ivas  afignal  of  distrefs.  The  ivind  drove  him  into  a  bay,  at 
some  distance  from  Carrie  thura,  and  he  ivas  obliged  to  pafs  the 
night  on  the  shore,  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal 
king  of  Sora,  ivho  had  befieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace  of  Carric" 
thura,  and  took  Frothal  hirrf elf  prisoner ,  after  he  had  engaged  him 
in  a  single  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  suhjeci 
of  the  poem  ;  but  several  other  episodes  are  intenvoven  ivith  it. 
It  appears  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  ivas  addrefsed  to  a  Cul- 
dee,  or  one  ofthefrst  Christian  mifsicnaries,  and  that  the  story  of 
the  Spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandina- 
via, ivas  introduced  by  Ofsian  in  opposition  to  the  Culdee's  doctrinct 
Be  this  as  it  ivill,  it  lets  us  into  Ofsian  s  notions  of  a  superior  be- 
ing;  andjheivs  that  he  ivas  not  addicted  to  the  superstition  ivhich 
prevailed  all  the  ivorld  over,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 


11.AST  *  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven, 
golden-haired  son  of  the  (ky  ?     The  west  has  o- 

*  The  song  of  Ullin,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  a 
lyric  measnre.     It  was  usaal  with  f ingal,  when  he  returned 
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pened  its  gates  ;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there; 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty.  They 
lift  their  trembling  heads.  They  see  thee,  love- 
ly in  thy  flecp;  they  ihrink  away  with  fear.  Rest, 
in  thy  fhadowy  cave,  O  sun  I  Let  thy  return  be 
in  joy. 

But  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  sound  of 
the  harps  of  Seima  :  Let  the  beam  spread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  fhells  is  returned  !  The  strife 
of  Carun  is  past  *,  like  sounds  that  are  no  more. 
Raise  the  son;r,  O  bards  I  the  king  is  returned 
witli  his  fame  ! 

vSuch  were  the  words  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal' 
returned  from  war  j  when  he  returned  in  the  fair 
bluOiing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks.  His 
blue  arms  were  en  the  hero  ;  like  a  light  cloud 
on  the  sun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mist, 
:^nd  (hews  but  half  his  beams.  His  heroes  fol- 
low the  king.  The  feast  of  {hells  is  spread.  Fin- 
gal (urns  to  his  bards,  and  bids  the  song  to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Con  a  !  he  said,  O  bards  of 
other  times  !  Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blue  hosts 
of  cur  fuihers  rise  !  Strike  the  harp  in  my  hall  ; 
and  let  me  hear  tht  song.  Pleasant  is  the  joy  of 
grief  !  It  is  like  the  (hower  of  spring,  when  it 
softens  the  branch  of  ihe  oak,  and  the  young  lerf 
rears  its  green  head-  Sing  on,  O  bards  !  to-mor- 
row we  lift  the  sail.  My  blue  course  is  through 
the  ocean,  to  Caric-thura's  walls ;  the  mofsy  walls 
of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the  no- 
ble Cathulia  spreads  the  feast  of  Ihelis.  The 
boars  of  his  woods  are  many ;  the  sound  of  the 
chace  fliall  arise  ! 


from  his  expeditions,  to  send  his  bards  singing  before  him. 
This  species  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Ofsian.  the  icng  of  -vicloiy. 
*  Oisian  has  celebrated  the  tie  itrife  of  Crona  ii.  a  jj.-rririilar 
poem.  This  poem  is  connected  with  it  \  but  it  was  mipofsi- 
ble  for  the  translator  to  procure  that  part  which. relate*  t» 
Crona  with  any  dcgiee  of  purity. 
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Cronnan  *,  son  of  the  song  !  said  Ullln,  MI- 
nona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !  raise  the  taleoi  Shil- 
ric  to  please  the  king  of  Morven.  Let  Vinvela 
come  in  her  beauty,  Hke  the  fliowery  bow,  when 
it  fliews  its  lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  fet- 
ting  sun  is  bright.  She  comes,  O  Fingal  !  Her 
voice  is  ?oft  but  sad. 

Vinvela.  My  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  He 
pursues  the  flying  deer.  His  grey  dogs  are  pant- 
ing around  him;  his  bow-string  sounds  in  the 
wind.  Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the  rock, 
or  by  the  noise  of  the  mountain- stream  ?  The 
rufhes  are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mist  flies 
over  the  hill.  1  will  approach  my  love  unseen  ;  I 
will  behold  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  1  saw 
thee  first  by  the  aged  oak  of  Bran  no  f  •,  thou  wert 
returning  tali  from  the  chace  ;  the  fairest  among 
thy  friends. 

Shilric.  \yhat  voice  Is  that  I  hear  ?  That 
voice  like  the  summer-wind  I  I  sit  not  by  the 
nodding  rudies  r,  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the 
rock.  Afar,  Vinvela  ty  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars 
of  FingaL  My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No 
more  1  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I 
see  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  stream  of  the  plain  ; 
bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  ^  as  the  moon  on 
the  western  wave. 


*  One  IhouIJ  think  that  the  parts  of  Shilric  and  Vinvela 
•were  represented  by  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whose  very  names 
denote  that  ihey  were  singers,  who  performed  in  public. 
Cronnan  signifies  a  z^c.7r/-/«/j£t.'«(/,  Minona,  or  Min'onn,  soft 
air.  A!!  the  dramatic  poems  of  Ofsian  appear  to  have  been 
presented  before  Fitigal,  upon  solemn  occasions. 

f  Bran,  or  Branno,  signifies  a  nountain  stream:  It  15  here 
some  river  known  by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Ofsian.  There 
were  several  small  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  still  retaining 
^ihe  name  of  Bran  ;  in  paiticular,  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay 
at  13ankeid. 

t  Bhin  bheul,  a  ivoTnan  nvltb  a  melodious  vo'ce.  Bh,  in  the 
G  .lie  language,  has  ihe  same  sqand  wiih  the  v  in  Englifh. 
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ViKVELA.  Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  F 
I  am  alone  on  the  hill  !  The  deer  are  seen  on  the 
brow  ;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more 
they  dread  the  wind  ;  no  more  the  rustling  tree. 
The  hunter  is  far  removed  ;  he  is  in  the  field  of 
graves.  Strangers  I  sons  of  the  waves !  spare  my 
lovely  Shilric  ! 

Skilric.  If  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  raise 
high  my  grave,  Vinvela.  Grey  stones,  and  heap- 
ed-up  earth,  fhall  mark  me  to  future  times. 
When  the  hunter  (liall  sit  by  the  mound,  and 
produce  his  food  at  noon,  **  Some  warrior  rests 
here,"  he  will  say ;  and  my  fame  (hall  live  in  his 
praise.  Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on 
canh  I  lie  I 

Vinvela.  Yes!  I  will  remember  thee; 
alas  I  my  Shilric  will  fall  !  What  fliall  I  do,  my 
love  I  when  thou  art  for  ever  gone  ?  Through 
these  hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through 
the  silent  heath.  There  I  will  see  the  place  of 
tliy  rest,  returning  from  the  chace.  Alas  I  my 
Shilric  will  fall  \  but  I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  said  the  king  of 
woody  Morven  *,  he  consumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill  ;  his  cheek  was  pale  ; 
his  brow  was  dark.  The  sigh  was  frequent  in 
his  breast :  His  steps  were  towards  the  desart. 
But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs, when 
the  sounds  of  m.y  fliields  arise.  Dwells  he  in  the 
narrow  house  *,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  f  ? 

Cronn^n  !  said  Ullin  of  other  times,  raise  the 
song  of  Shilric  ;  wlien  he  returned  to  his  hills, 
and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  her 
grey  mofsy  stone  ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.   He 

*•  The  grave. 

I  Carn  mor,  /.'igf*  rocky  hill. 
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faw  her  f  ilr  moving  t  on  the  plain :  But  the  bright 
form  lasted  not:  The  sun-beam  fled  from  the 
field,  and  (he  was  seen  no  more.  Hear  the  song 
of  Shilric,  it  is  soft  but  sad  I 

I  sit  by  the  mofsy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  winds.  One  treeis  rustlingabove  me.  Dark 
waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The  lake  is  troubled 
below.  The  deer  descend  from  the  hill.  No 
hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen.  It  is  mid-day  ;  but 
all  is  silent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didst 
thou  but  appear,  O  my  love  !  a  wanderer  on  the 
heath  I  thy  hair  floating  on  the  wind  behind 
thee  ;  thy  bosom  heaving  on  the  sight ;  thine 
eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mist 
of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee  I  would  cofiifort, 
my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  house  ! 

But  is  it  (he  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in  au- 
tumn, as  the  sun  in  a  summer-storm,  comest  thou, 
O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains,  to  me  ? 
She  speaks  ;  but  how  weak  her  voice  !  like  the 
breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

"  Returnest  thou  safe  from  the  war  ?  Where 
are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  ! 
Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my  race. 
Thou  (halt  see  them  no  more  :  Their  graves  I 
raised  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou  on  the 
desart  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath  alone  ? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter 
house.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shilric,  I 
am  pale  in  the  tomb.'* 

She  fleets,  (he  sails  away  ;  as  mist  before  the 
wind  !  And,  wilt  thou  not  stay,  Vinvela  ?  Stay 


X  The  distinction  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  betweea 
good  and  bad  spirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  sometimes 
in  the  day  time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but  the  Utter 
cever  but  by  night,  and  in  a  dismal  gloomy  scene. 
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snd  behold  my  tears  !  Fair  thou  appearest,  VIn- 
vela  !  Fair  thou  wast,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  mofsy  fountain  I  will  sit  ^  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  silent 
around,  O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela  !  Come  on  the 
light  winged  gale  !  on  the  breeze  of  the  dtsart, 
come  I  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafsest, 
when  mid-day  is  silent  around  I 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rose  in  the  east ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
sails  to  rise  j  the  winds  came  rustling  from  their 
hills.  Inistore  rose  to  sight,  and  Carric-thura's 
mofsy  towers  I  But  the  sign  of  distrefs  was  on 
their  tcp  :  The  warning  flame  edged  with  smoke. 
The  king  of  Morven  struck  his  brean  :  He  as- 
sumed, at  once,  his  spear.  His  darkened  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coast :  He  looks  back  to 
the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  on 
his  back.     The  silence  of  the  king  is  terrible  I 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea  ;  Rotha's  bay  re- 
ceived the  {hip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coast 
with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *  of  Loda,  the  mofsy  stone  of  power  !  A 
narrow  plain  spreads  beneatli,  covered  with  grafs 
and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  in 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  flwggy  rock.  The 
blue  course  of  a  stream  is  tiiere  !  Tiie  lonely  blast 
of  ocean  pursues  the  thistle's  beard.  The  flame 
of  three  oaks  arose  :  The  feast  is  spread  around  ; 
But  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad,  for  Carrie- thura's 
cliief  distrest. 

Tiie  wan,  cold  moon  rose,  in  the  east.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam  j  the  fading  lire  decays.    But 


*  Tbe  circU  of  L^da  is  supposed  to  be  3  place  of  worfliip  a- 
mong  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  spuic  of  Loda  is  chou^ht  to 
be  the  same  with,  their  ^od  Odin. 
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fl^ep  did  not  rest  on  the  king  •,  He  rose  in  the 
midst  of  his  arms,  and  llowly  ascended  the  hill, 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

I'he  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  east,  A  blast  came  from  the 
mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  *,  and  fiiook 
his  dulky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face  3  liis  voice  is  like  distant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  with  the  spear  of  his  strength, 
and  raised  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire  :  Call  thy  winds,  and  fly  ! 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence,  with  thy 
fhadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form,  spi- 
rit of  dismal  Loda  ?  Vv  eak  is  thy  {hield  of 
clouds :  Feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword  !  The 
blast  rolls  them  together  ;  and  thou  thyself  art 
lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  uight  !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  I 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the 
hollow  voice  .''  The  people  bend  before  me.  I 
turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I  look 
on  the  nations,  and  they  vaniCh  :  My  nostrils 
pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on  the 
■winds  :  The  tempests  are  before  my  face.  But 
my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  ;  the  fields 
of  my  rest  are  pleasant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,  said  the  king  :  Let 
Comhal's  son  be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  ascend, 
from  my  hiKs,  into  thy  peaceful  plains  ?  Do  I 
meet  thee,  with  a  spear,  on  thy  cloud,  spirit  of 
dismal  Loda }  Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on 
me  ?  why  fliake  thine  airy  spear  ?  Thou  frown- 
est  in  vain  :  I  never  fled  from  the  mighty  in  war. 
And  fnall  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king 

*  He  is  described,  in  a  simile,  in  the  poeni  concerning  the 
^eath  of  Cuthuilin. 


I 
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of  Morven  ?  No  :  He  knows  the  weaknefs  of 
their  arms  ! 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  Receive  the 
wind,  and  fiy  !  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand  :  The  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  son,  he  bends  at  the  stone  of 
my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carrie- thura  ; 
and  he  will  prevail  !  Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of 
Comhal,  or  feel  m.y  flaming  wrath  I 

He  lifted  high  his  (liadowy  spear  !  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advancing, 
drew  his  sword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  Lu- 
.  no  *.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  steel  winds 
thro'  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell  fliapelefs 
into  air,  like  a  column  of  smoke,  which  the  staff 
of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  tlie  half  ex- 
tinguiOied  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  fln-ieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himself,  he  rose  on  the  wind.  Inistore  (hook  at 
tlie  sound.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
They  stopped,  in  their  course,  with  fear  :  The 
friends  of  Fingal  started,  at  once  ;  and  took  their 
heavy  spears.  They  mifsed  the  king  :  They  rose 
in  rage  *,  all  their  arms  resound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  Fingal  re- 
turned in  the  gleam  of  liis  arms.  The  joy  of  his 
youth  was  great,  their  souls  settled,  as  a  sea  from 
a  storm.  Ullin  raised  the  song  of  gladnefs. 
The  hills  of  Inistore  rejoiced.  The  flanie  of  the 
oak  arose  j  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  sits  in  sad- 
nefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  host  spreads  around 
Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls  with 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who 
once    overcame   him  in  war.       When     Annir 

*  The  iV.mous  sword  of  riiigul,  made  by  Lun,  or  Luno,  a 
fnith  of  Lochlin, 
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reigned  ^-  in  Sora,  the  father  of  sej-borne  Fro- 
thai,  a  ftorm  arc^e  on  the  sea,  and  c?.rried  Fro- 
thai  to  Inistore.  Three  dayr.  he  feasted  in  Sarno*s 
halls,  and  saw  the  flow  rolung  eyes  of  Gomala. 
He  loved  her,  in  the  flame  of  youth,  and  rufhed 
to  seize  rhe  white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met 
the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rose.  Frothal  was 
bound  in  the  hall  ;  three  days  he  pined  alone. 
On  the  fourth,  Sarno  sent  him  to  his  {Inp,  and 
he  returned  to  his  land-  But  wrath  darkened  in 
his  soul  against  the  noble  Cathulia.  When  An- 
nir's  stone  f  of  fame  arose.  Fiothal  came  in  his 
strength.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura, 
and  Sarno's  mofsy  walls. 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Frothr.l  struck  his 
dark-brown  (hield.  His  chiefs  started  at  the 
sound  J  they  stood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned  to 
the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  his  strength ; 
and  first  the  noble  Thubar  spoke.  *'  Who  comes 
like  the  ttag  of  the  desart,  with  ail  his  herd  be-- 
hind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  !  I  see  his  forward 
spear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Morvcn,  Fin- 
gal the  first  of  men.  His  deeds  are  well  known 
in  Loch! in  :  The  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Sarno's 
halls.  Shall  I  aflc  the  peace  %  of  kings  ?  His 
sword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  !" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Frothal,  fhall  rr.y 
days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have 
conquered,  chief  of  streamy  Tora  ?  The  people 
would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth  like  a  me- 
teor ;  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him  ;  and  his  fame 
is  no  more.     No  :  Thubar,  I  will  never  yield ; 

*  Annir  was  aho  the  father  of  Errajroii,  who  was  klnt^  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  The  death  of  trrugon 
is  the  subject  of  the  butile  of  Lor  a  ^  a  poem  in  this  collection. 

t  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annlr.  To  erect  the  stone 
of  one's  fame,  was,  in  other  word?,  to  say  that  the  person 
was  dead. 

t  Honourabl-;  terms  of  pescc. 
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my  fame  (liall  surround   me   like  light.     No  :  I 
will  never  yield,  chief  of  streamy  Tora  ! 

He  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  stood  unmoved, 
broken  tliey  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did 
they  safely  fly  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  steps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  rising  hill  preserved  the  foe. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bo-, 
som  rose.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and 
called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar  !  my  people 
are  fled.  My  fame  has  ceased  to  arise.  1  will 
fight  the  king  ;  I  feel  my  burning  soul  1  Send  a 
bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not  against 
FrothaVs  words !  But,  Thubar  I  I  love  a  maid  ; 
flie  dwells  by  Thano's  stream,  the  white- bosom- 
ed daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with  soft-rolling 
eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid  Comala  ;  her  se- 
cret sighs  rose,  when  I  spread  the  sail.  Tell  to 
Utha  of  harps,  that  my  soul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  were  his  words,  resolved  to  fight.  The 
soft  sigh  of  Utha  was  near  I  She  had  followed 
her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled 
her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  secret,  from  beneath 
her  steel.  She  saw  the  bard  as  he  went ;  the 
spear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand  I  Her  loose  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breast  rose,  with 
sigh.s.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She 
would  -peak,  but  thrice  ftie  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  :  he  came 
in  the  strength  of  his  steel.  They  mixed  their 
deatjiful  spears  :  They  raised  the  gleam  of  their 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  Fingil  descended  and 
cut  Frothal's  ftiicld  in  twain.  Hia  fair  side  is  ex- 
posed ;  half  bent  he  foresees  his  death.  Dark- 
nefs  gathered  on  Udia's  soul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  ruilied  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  flueld  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  steps. 
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She  fell  on  her  arm  of  snow  ;  her  flneld,  her  hel- 
met flew  wide.  Her  white  bosom  heaved  to  the 
sight ;  her  dark-brown  hair  is  spread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  !  he  stayed 
the  uplifted  sword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  king,  as,  bending  forfard,  he  bpoke.  **  King 
of  streamy  Sora  I  fear  not  the  sword  of  Fingal. 
It  was  never  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  van- 
quifued  ',  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy 
people  rejoice  by  thy  native  streams.  Let  the 
maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  (houldest  thou 
fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  streamy  Sora  ?"  Fro- 
thai  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  saw  the  ri- 
sing maid  :  They  *  stood  in  silence,  in  their  beau- 
ty :  Like  two  young  trees  of  the  plains,  when  the 
fhower  of  spring  is  en  their  leaves,  and  tlie  loud 
winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  said  Frothal,  didst  thou 
come  from  Tora's  streams  ;  didst  thou  come,  in 
thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But  he 
was  low  before  the  mighty,  m.aid  of  the  fiow-roll- 
ing  eye  I  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  son  of 
car-borne  Annir  !  Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of 
Morven  !  in  battles  of  the  spear.  But,  in  peace, 
thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks  thro'  a  silent 
fhower  :  The  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before 
him  ;  the  gales  fhake  their  rustling  wings.  O 
that  thou  wert  in  Sora  I  that  my  feast  were 
spread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  see  thy 
arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame 
of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the  mighty  Fingal  ! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  fliall  be  heard  I  When  chiefs  are 
strong  in  war,  then  does  the  song  arise  !  But  if 
their  swords  are  stretched  over  the  feeble  :  If  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  stained   their  arms  ;    the 

*   frothal  aiid  Utha. 
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bard  flinll  forget  them  in  the  song,  and  their 
tombs  (hall  not  be  known.  The  stranger  (hall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped- up 
earth.  An  lialf-worn  sword  iliall  rise  before  him ; 
bending  above  it,  he  will  say,  "  These  are  the 
arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names  are 
not  in  song."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal  I  to  the 
feast  of  Inistore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there  ;  let  our  fdces  brighten  with  joy  ! 

Fingal  took  his  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  open- 
ed wide.  The  feast  of  (hells  Is  spread.  The  soft 
sound  of  music  arose.  Gladnefs  brightened  in 
the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard*,  the 
harp  of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
presence,  and  demanded  the  song  of  grief;  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  Vi^hen  the  soft  *  Cri- 
mora  spoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  j  roaring  stream  I  The  tale 
■was  long,  but  lovely  ;  and  pleased  the  blulhing 
Utha. 

Crimora.  :|:  Who  cometh  from  the  hill, 
like  a  cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west  ? 
Whose  voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  plea- 
sant as  the  harp  of  Carril  ?  ]]  It  is  my  love  in  the 
light  of  steel :    but  sad  is  his  darkened  brow  I 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  episode,  as  the 
situations  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  so  similar. 

f  I-otha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  still 
retains  a  name  of  a  like  sound  is  Lochy,  in  Invcrnefbfhire  : 
but  whether  it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflatoF 
\vill  not  pretend  to  say. 

$  Cri-mora,  a  ivoman  of  a  great  soul. 

j  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  Car- 
ril the  son  of  Kinfena,  CuthuUin's  bard.  The  name  itself  is 
proper  to  any  bard,  as  it  signifies  a  sprightly  and  barmcniout 
itund. 
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Live  the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  dark- 
ens in  Connal's  soul  ?  § 

CoNNAL.  They  live.  They  return  from  the 
chace,  like  a  stream  of  light.  The  son  is  on 
their  fhiclds.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  descend 
the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  !  the 
war,  my  love,  is  near  !  To-morro'A^  the  dreadful 
Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The 
race  of  Fingal  he  defies  5  the  race  of  battle  and 
vi'ounds  I 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  saw  his  sails  like  grey 
mist  on  the  dark-brown  wave.  They  flowly 
came  to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  v/arriors 
of  Dargo  ! 

CoNNAL.  Bring  me  thy  father's  fhleld  ;  the 
bofsy,  iron  fhleld  of  Rinval ;  that  fhield  like  the 
full- orbed  moon,  when  (lie  moves  darkened 
through  heaven  ! 

Crimora.  That  fhleld  I  bring,  O  Connal  I 
but  it  did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  spear 
of  Gormar  he  fell.   Thou  mayst  fall,  O  Connal ! 

Connal.  Fall  I  may  !  But  raise  my  tomb, 
Crimora  !  Grey  stones,  a  mound  of  earth,  (hall 
send  my  name  to  other  times-  Bend  thy  red  eye 
over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breast. 
Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  the  light  ; 
more  pleasant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill  ;  yet  I 
will  not  here  remain.    Raise  my  tomb,  Crimora  ? 

Crimora.  Then  give  me  those  arms  that 
gleam  >  that  sword,  and  that  spear  of  steel.  I 
Ihall  meet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in 
the  fight.  Farewel,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye 
deer  !  and  ye  streams  of  the  hill  !  We  (hall  re- 
turn no  more.     Our  tombs  are  distant  far  ! 


§  Coiinal,  the  son  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal,  he  w^s  flaia  in  a  battle  against  Dargo  a 
Briton ;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  that  cf 
kis  niisirsfs,  tradition  does  not  determine. 
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**  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"  said  TJtha'j 
bursting  sic;h.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  steps  \vere  lonely  ;  her 
soul  wa?  sad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  youn'x 
and  lovely  j  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  sun  r^ 
Ullin  saw  the  virgin's  tears,  he  took  the  scftly 
trembling  h^rp  :  the  song  was  lovely,  but  sad', 
and  silence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains  ;  grey  ml^t 
rests  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard  on 
the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the  nar- 
row plain.  A  tree  stands  alone  on  the  hill,  and 
marks  the  flumbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl 
round  with  the  wind,  and  strew  the  grave  of 
the  dead.  At  times  are  seen  here  the  ghosts  of 
the  departed,  when  the  musing  hunter  alone 
stalks  flowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  0  Con- 
nal !  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family  grew 
like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meeteth  tlie 
wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  torn 
from  the  earth.  Who  fliall  supply  the  place  of 
Connal  ?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms ;  here  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars  of 
Fingal,  O  Connal  I  it  was  there  thou  didst  fall. 
Thine  arm  was  like  a  storm  ;  thy  sword  a  beam 
of  the  fky  ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain  j 
thine  eyes  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder  than  a 
£torm  was  thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  steel. 
Warriors  fell  by  thy  sword,  as  the  thistle  by  the 
staff  of  a  boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  dp.r- 
kening  in  his  rage.  His  brows  were  gathered 
into  wiath.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  ro^k. 
Bright  rose  their  swords  on  each  side  \  loud  was 
the  clang  of  their  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  •,  Crimora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  -,  her  yellow  hair  is 
oose  behind,  her  bow   is  in  her  hand.     She  loi- 
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lowed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much- 
beloved.  She  drew  the  strhig  on  Dargo  ;  but 
erring  (he  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls  like  an 
oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the  fliaggy 
hill.  What  (hall  Ihe  do,  haplefs  maid  !  He 
bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies  !  All  the  night  long 
Ihe  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my  love 
and  m.y  friend  I"  With  grief  the  sad  mourner 
dies  I  Earth  here  incloses  the  loveliest  pair  on 
the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  stones  of 
the  tomb  •,  I  often  sit  in  the  mournful  (liade. 
The  wind  sighs  through  the  grafs  ;  their  memo- 
ry ruOies  on  my  m.ind. — Undisturbed  you  now 
fleep  together ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  moutain  you 
rest  alone  I 

And  soft  be  their  rest,  said  Utha,  haplefs  chil- 
dren of  streamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remember  them 
with  tears,  and  my  secret  song  fliall  rise  ;  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  when  the  stream 
is  roaring  near.  Then  (hall  they  come  on  my 
soul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief  I 

Three  days  feasted  the  kings :  On  the  fourth 
their  white  sails  arose.  The  winds  of  the  north 
drove  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But  the 
spirit  of  Loda  sat,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the  (hips 
of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blasts, 
and  spread  the  while  bosomed  sails.  The  v/ounds 
of  his  form  were  not  forgot ;  he  still  feared  *  the 
hand  of  the  king  I 

*  The  story  ot  Fingil  and  the  spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to 
be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  most  extravagant  ucticn  in  all  ^i~ 
sian's  pcems.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents  in  the 
Lest  poets;  and  it  mull  be  said  for  Ofsian,  that  he  says  nothing 
but  what  perfectly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the  times  con- 
cerning ghosts.  They  thought  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  ma- 
terial, and  consequently  susceptible  of  pain.  Whether  a  proof 
eouid  be  drawn  from  this  pafsage,  that  Ofsian  had  no  notion 
of  a  divinity,!  fnall  leave  to  others  to  determine  :  It  appear??, 
however,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  superior  being.-.  v-Uiclu 
to  take  ao  notice  of  what  pafsed  among  men. 


THE 

SONGS    OF    SELMA: 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

AdJrefi  to  the  evening  star.  An  apostrophe  fo  Flngjl and h'ls  times. 
Minona  sings  before  the  king  the  song  of  tht  unfortunate  Cvlma  : 
And  the  bards  exhibit  other  specimens  of  their  poetical  tahnts  ;  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  custom  establijbed  by  the  monarcbs  of  the  an- 
cient Caledonians. 


k!)TAR  of  descending  night,  fair  is  thy  light  in  tl-e 
west  I  Thou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  from  thy 
cloud  ;  thy  steps  are  stately  en  thy  hill.  What 
dost  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  stormy  winds 
are  liid  :  The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from 
afar  :  Roaring  waves  clim.b  the  distant  rock  :  H.e 
flies  of  evening  are  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the 
hum  of  their  course  is  on  the  field.  Wiiat  dost 
thou  behold, fair  light? — Bat  thcu  dost  smile  and 
depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee  : 
they  bathe  tliy  lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou  silent 
beam  I     Let  the  light  of  Ofsian's  soul  arise  ! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  !  I  behold  my 
departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on  Lcra, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  comes  like 
a  watery  column  of  mist ;  his  heroes  are  arouivl  : 
And  see  the  bards  of  song,  grey-haired  Ullin  ! 
srately  Ryno  !    Alpin*,  with  the  tuneful  voice  ! 

*  Alpin  is  from  the  same  root  wich  Albion,  or  rather  A!- 
tijii,  tiio  an.-ient  name  of  Critain  :  Alp,  Ugh  Jf.and^  or  cvuutr^;, 
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the  soft  complaint  of  Minona  !  How  are  jt 
changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days  of  Sclma's 
feast  i  When  we  contended,  hke  gales  of  spring, 
iis  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  by  turns  the 
feebly  \vhistling  grafs. 

*  Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty  ;  with 
downcast  lock  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew 
ilowly  on  the  blast,  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from 
the  hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when 
liie  raised  tlie  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they 
seen  the  grave  of  Salgar  f,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
Avhite-bosomed  Coima  J.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  song  I  Salgar  pro- 
jnised  to  come  ;  but  the  night  descended  around. 
Hear  tlie  voice  of  Colma,  when  (he  sat  alone  on 
the  hill  ! 

CoLMA. — It  is  night ;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock. 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  winds  ! 

Rise,  moon  I  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
•  of  the  night,  arise  I  Lead  me,  some  light,  to  the 
place  where  my  love  rests  from  the  chace  alone  ! 
Ilis  bow  near  him,  unstrung  :  His  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  1  must  sit  alone,  by  the 
rock  of  the  mofsy  stream.  The  stream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  my 
love  !    Why  delays  my  Salgar,  wliy  the  chief  of 

The  present  name  of  our  iiland  has  its  origin  in  the  Cchic 
tongue;  so  that  t^o^e  wlio  derive  it  from  any  other,  betrayed 
their  ignorance  oi"  the  anc-cnt  language  of  our  coiiiitry.  £,  i:it 
or  Braid,  extensive  ;  and//i,  land. 

?  *  Olian  intrf.duces  Minona,  not  in  the  ideal  scene  in  h's 
c'vn  mind,  which  he  had  described  ;  but  at  .the  annual  fi^-'- 
cf  Sclma,  where  the  bards  repeated  theii    \Ycrks  before   i'i' 
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the  hill,  his  promise  ?  Here  is  the  rock,  and 
here  the  tree  !  Here  is  the  roaring  stream  !  Thcu 
didst  promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  I  Whi- 
ther is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly, 
from  my  father  ;  with  thee,  from  my  brother  of 
pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  j  we  are 
not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  I  Stream,  be  thou 
silent  a  while  I  Let  my  voice  be  heard  around. 
Let  my  wanderer  hear  me  I  Salgar  !  it  is  Colma 
who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock, 
Salgar,  my  love  !  I  am  here.  Why  delaye3t 
thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo  I  the  calm  moon  comes 
forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  grey  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on 
the  brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him,  with 
tidings  of  his  near  approach.  Here  I  must  sk 
alone  ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me  I  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  m,y 
friends  I  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak 
to  m.e  :  I  am  alone  !  My  soul  is  tormented  with 
fears  !  Ah  !  they  are  dead  !  Their  swords  are 
red  from  the  fight,  O  my  brother  !  my  bro- 
ther I  Why  hast  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  Why,  O 
Sa'gar  I  hast  thou  flain  miy  brother  ?  Dear  were 
ye  both  to  me  !  What  fijall  I  say  in  your  praise  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands  !  He 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me  ;  hear  my 
voice  ;  hear  me,  sons  of  my  love  I  They  are 
silent  J  silent  for  ever  !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breasts  of  clay  !  Oh  !  from  the  rock  on  thehiil  ; 
from  the  top  of  the  windy  steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts 
of  the  dead  !  speak,  1  will  not  be  afraid  !  Whi- 
tiier  are  you  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what  cave  of  the 
hill  fliali  I  find  the  departed  ?  No  feeble  voice 
is  on  the  gale  :  No  ar.swer  half-drowned  in  tks 
storm  I 
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I  sit  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  morning  in  my 
tears !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 
Close  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My  life  flies  a- 
way  like  a  dream  :  Why  fliould  I  stay  behind  ? 
Here  fliall  I  rest  with  my  friends,  by  the  stream 
of  the  sounding  rock.  When  night  comes  on 
the  hill ;  when  the  loud  winds  arise  ;  my  ghost 
fliall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the  death  of 
my  friends.  The  hunter  fiiall  hear  from  his 
booth.  He  fhall  fear,  but  love  my  voice  !  For 
sweet  (hall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  :  Pleasant 
were  her  friends  to  Colma  ! 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blufhing 
daughter  of  Torman.  Our  tears  descended  for 
Colma,  and  our  souls  were  sad  I  Ullin  came 
with  his  harp  ;  he  gave  the  son^  of  Alpin.  The 
voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant  :  The  soul  of  Ryno 
was  a  beam  of  fire  !  But  they  had  rested  in  the 
narrow  house  :  Their  voice  had  ceased  in  Selma. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chace, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife  on 
the  hill ;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad  !  They 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men  ! 
His  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal  ;  his  sword 
like  the  sword  of  Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his 
father  mourned  :  His  sister's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
sister  of  car  borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the 
song  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  west,  when 
flie  foresees  the  fliower,  and  hides  her  fair  head 
in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin  i 
the  song  of  mourning  rose  ! 

R\No.  The  wind  and  the  rain  arc  past  : 
Calm  is  the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  di- 
vided in  heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the 
inconstant  sun.  Red  through  the  stony  vale 
comes  down  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are 
thy  murmurS;  O  stream  !  but  more  sweet  is  the 
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voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son 
of  song,  mouminor  for  the  dead  !  Bent  is  his 
head  of  age  ;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou 
son  of  song,  Why  alone  on  the  silent  hill  ?  Why 
complainest  thou,  as  a  blast  in  the  wood  5  as  a 
wave  on  the  lonely  fhore  ? 

Alpin.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  •, 
my  voice  for  those  that  have  pafsed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill  j  fair  among  the  sons  of  the 
vale.  But  thou  (halt  fall  like  Morar  * ;  the 
mourner  fliall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  (hall 
know  rhee  no  more ;  thy  bow  (hall  lie  in  the 
hall,  unstrung  ! 

Thou  wert  swifti  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the 
desart ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath 
was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  as 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  stream 
after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills.  Many 
fell  by  thy  arm  ;  they  were  consumed  in  the 
flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  re- 
turn from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow !  Thy 
face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain  :  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night  ;  calm  as  the  breast  of 
the  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  nov/  !  Dark  the  place 
of  thine  abode  !  With  three  steps  I  compafs  thy 
grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so  great  before  !  Four 
stones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only- 
memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  scarce  a  leaf, 
long  grafs,  which  whistles  in  the  wind,  mark  to 
the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar. 
Morar  I  thou  art  low  indeed  Thou  hast  no 
mother  to  mourn  thee  ;  no  maid  with  her  tears 
of  love.  Dead  is  fiie  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  stafi'  is  this  ?  Who  is  this,  whose 
head  is  white  with  age  ?  Whose  eyes  nre  red  with 

*  Mor  er,  onat  m.in. 
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tears  ?  Who  quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther*, O  Morar  !  the  father  of  no  son  but  thee. 
He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  war  ;  he  heard  of  foes 
dispersed.  He  lieard  of  Morar's  renown  •,  why 
did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ?  Weep,  thou  fa- 
ther of  Morar  I  weep  •,  but  thy  son  hearcth  thee 
not.  Deep  is  the  ileep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  fliall  he  hear  thy  voice*, 
no  more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  (liall  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  (lumberer  awake  ? 
Farewel,  thou  bravest  of  men  I  thou  conqueror 
in  tlie  field  !  But  the  field  (hall  see  thee  no  more  ; 
nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendor 
of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The  song 
fliall  preserve  thy  name.  Future  times  fiiall  hear 
of  thee  ;  they  (hall  hear  of  the  fallen  INiorar  I 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting 
sigh  of  Armin  f .  He  remembers  the  death  of 
his  son,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Car- 
mor  t  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  echo- 
ing Galmal.  \\  hy  bursts  the  sigh  of  Armin, 
he  said  ?  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn  r  The  song 
comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and  please  the 
soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  rising  from  a  lake, 
pours  on  the  silent  vale-,  the  green  flowers  are  fill- 
ed with  dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength, 
and  the  mist  is  gone.  Why  art  tliou  sad,  O  Ar- 
min !  chief  of  sta-surrounded  Gorma  I 

Sad  !  I  am  1  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe  ! 
Carmor,  thou  hast  loit  no  son  ;  thou  hast  loot 
no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgarthe  valiant  lives  ; 
and  Annira  fairest  m^iid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
house  ascend,  O  Carmor  I  but  Armin  is  the  last 


*  Torman,  the  son  of  Carthul,  lorJ  of  I-mcra,  one  of  the 
western  ifles. 

f  Armin,  a  hero  He  was  chief  or  petty  lo!;g  of  Gorninj 
/,  e.  the  blue  i/land,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 

\  Ccar-mor,  a  tuU  dark  i:omJ>kxic;:cii  man> 
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of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  !  deep 
thy  deep  in  the  tomb  !  When  fhalt  thou  awr.ke 
with  thy  songs  ?   with  all  thy  voice  of  music  ? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise  ;  blow  along  the 
lieath  I  Streams  of  the  mountains,  roar  !  Roar, 
tempests,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks  I  Walk  through 
broken  clouds,  O  moon  I  (how  ihy  pale  face,  at 
intervals  I  Bring  to  my  mind  the  night  when  all 
my  children  fell  ;  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell  ; 
when  Daura  the  lovely  failed  !  Daura,  my  daugh- 
ter I  thou  wert  fair ;  fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura  *  ; 
Avhite  as  the  driven  snow  j  sweet  as  the  breathing 
gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong.  I'hy  spear 
was  swift  in  the  field.  Thy  look  was  like  mist 
on  the  wave:  Thy  fhiield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm. 
Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought 
Daura's  love.  He  was  not  long  refused  j  fair 
was  the  hope  of  their  friends  ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal  repined  :  His  brother  had 
been  llain  by  Armor.  He  came,  disguised  like 
a  son  of  the  sea  :  Fair  was  his  ikiff  on  the  wave ; 
white  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  serious  brow. 
Fairest  of  women,  he  said,  lovely  daughter  of 
Armin  !  a  rock  not  distant  in  the  sea,  bears  a 
tree  on  its  side  I  red  fhines  the  fruit  afar  !  There 
Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to  carry  his 
love  I  She  went  •,  fhe  called  on  Armar.  Nought 
answered,  but  the  son  f  of  the  rock.  Armar,  my 
love  I  My  love  I  Why  tormentest  thou  me  with 
fear  ?  Hear  son  of  Arm>ar,  hear  :  It  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee  I  Erath  the  traitor  fied  laughing  to 
the  land.     She  lifted  up  her  voice  ;  (lie  called  for 

♦  Fuar-a,  cold  ijland. 

\  By  the  san  of  toe  rock  the  poet  means  the  echoing  back  of 
the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  rcpitition  of  sound  was  made  by  a  spirit  withm  the 
rock;  and  chey,  on  that  account,  called  it  moctalla  ;  the  scn% 
I'j/jv  duells  in  thi  fj-k. 
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her  brother  and  her  father.  Arlndal !  Armin  ] 
none  to  relieve  your  Daura  ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal  my  son 
descended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  spo.ls  of 
the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  side  ;  his 
bow  was  in  his  hand  :  Five  dark  grey  dogs  at- 
tend his  steps.  He  saw  fierce  Er^th  on  the  fhore  : 
He  seized  and  hound  him  to  an  02k.  Thick  wind 
the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his  limbs  j  he 
loads  the  wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  ascends 
the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land.  Ar- 
mar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  grey-fea- 
thered (haft.  It  sung  ;  it  sunk  in  thy  heart,  O 
Arindal  my  son !  For  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst. 
The  oar  is  stopped  at  once  j  he  panted  on  the  rock 
and  expired.  What  is  thy  grief»  O  Daura,  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  !  The 
boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into 
the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a 
blast  from  the  hili  came  over  the  waves.  He 
sunk,  and  he  rose  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was 
heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud  were  her 
cries.  What  could  her  father  do  ?  All  night  I 
stood  on  the  fhore.  I  ^aw  her  by  the  faint  beam 
of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud 
was  the  wind ;  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  hill. — 
Before  morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away,  like  the  evening  breeze  among  the 
grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  (lie  expir- 
ed ;  and  left  thee,  Armin,  alone.  Gone  is  my 
strength  in  war  !  fallen  my  pride  among  women  ! 
When  the  storms  aloft  arise  ;  when  the  north  lifts 
the  wave  on  high  •,  I  sit  by  the  sounding  (horCj 
and  look  on  the  fatal  rock.     Often  by  the  setting 

*  The  poet  here  only  means,  that  Erath  was  bound  with 
leathern  thongs. 
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moon,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children.  Half- 
viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  to- 
gether. Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity  ?  They 
do  not  regard  their  father.  I  am  sad,  O  Carmor  ! 
nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
of  song  ;  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of  harps, 
the  tales  of  other  times  !  The  chiefs  gathered 
from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  sound. 
They  praised  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the  first  a- 
mong  a  thousand  bards  !  But  age  is  now  on  my 
tongue  :  My  soul  has  failed  1  1  hear,  at  times, 
the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleasant  song. 
But  memory  fails  on  my  mind.  I  hear  the  call 
of  years  !  They  say,  as  they  pafs  along,  why  does 
Ofsian  sing  ?  Soon  (hall  he  lie  in  the  narrow 
house,  and  no  bard  (hall  raise  his  fame  I  Roll 
on,  ye  dark-brown  years  ;  ye  bring  no  joy  on 
your  course  :  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Ofsian,  for 
his  strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  song  are 
gone  to  rest.  My  voice  remains  like  a  blast,  that 
roars  lonely,  on  a  sea- surrounded  rock,  after  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whistles  there  ; 
the  distant  mariner  sees  the  waving  trees. 

*  Ofsian  is  sometime;;  poetically  called  ths  voice  of  Cona, 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAL 


POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  oj  Ofsian's  composliicnsy  is  addrefsed  te 
one  ofthejirst  Christian  mifsionaries.  The  story  of  the  poem  is 
handed  doivn^  by  tradition,  thus  :  In  the  country  of  the  Britons^ 
bctiveen  the  ivalls,  tivo  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dun- 
thalmo^lord  of  Teutha,  supposed  to  he  Ttveed,  and  Rathmor^ 
ivho  divclt  at  Clutha,  icell  knoivn  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rath- 
mor  tvas  not  more  renoiviied  for  his  generosity  and  hospitality ^ 
than  Duntbalmo  tvas  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambition, 
Dunthalm9y  through  envy,  or  on  account  of  some  private  feuds 
ivhicb  subsisted  betiveen  the  families,  murdered  Rathmor  at  a 
feast  ;  but,  being  aftertuards  touched  tvitb  remorse,  he  educated 
the  tivo  sons  of  Rathmor,  Calthon  aid  Cobnar,  in  his  oivn  house. 
They  groiving  up  to  mans  estate,  dropped  some  hints  thai  they  in- 
tended to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father  ;  upon  ivhich  Ihmihal- 
ntofiut  them  up  in  ttvt  caves  an  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to 
take  them  off  ptivately.  Cotmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo^ 
ivho  ivas  secretly  in  love  ivith  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  e- 
scape  from  prison,  and  fed  ivith  him  to  Fingal,  disguised  in  the 
habit  of  a  young  ivarrior,  and  implored  his  aid  against  Duntbal- 
mo. Fingal  sent  Ofsian  zvilh  three  hundred  men  to  Cdmar^s  re~ 
lief.  Dunlhalmo  having prevlvufy  frzurJered  Co'mar,  came  to  a 
battle  ivith  Ofsian  ;  but  he  zvas  killed  by  that  b.-ro,  and  his  army 
totally  defeated. 

Cdlthcn  married  Cdmal,  his  ddiverer  ;  and  Ofsian  r;iurned  to  JvUr- 
i/tn. 
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A  LEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  sorg,  thou  lone- 
ly dweller  of  the  rock  !  It  comes  on  the  sound 
of  the  stream,  alon^  the  narrow  vale.  My  soul 
av/akes,  O  stranger  !  in  the  midst  of  my  hall.  I 
stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear,  as  in  the  days  of 
other  years.  I  stretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  ; 
and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not 
listen,  son  of  the  rock  I  to  the  song  of  Ofsim  ? 
My  soul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my 
youth  returns.  Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  west, 
after  the  steps  of  his  brightnefs  have  moved  be- 
hind a  storm  ;  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy 
heads  :  the  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  staff ;  his  grey  hair 
glitters  in  the  beam.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  son 
of  the  rock  !  a  fliield  in  Cfsian's  hall  ?  it  is  mark- 
ed with  the  strokes  of  battle;  and  the  bright- 
nefs of  its  bofses  has  failed.  That  fliield  the  great 
Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teutha. 
Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  by 
Gfsian's  spear.  Listen,  son  cf  the  rock  I  to  the 
tale  of  other  years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hail.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were 
never  fliut  •,  his  feast  was  always  spread.  The 
sons  of  the  stranger  came.  They  blefsed  the 
generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  the  song, 
and  touched  the  harp  :  Joy  brightened  on  the 
face  of  the  sad  1  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  ruflied  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Clutha  overcame  :  The  rage  of  Dunthal- 
mo rose.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his  war- 
riors; the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feast  was  often  spread  for  stran- 
^crs. 
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Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  sons 
of  car  borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  behold 
him  in  his  blood  ;  their  bursting  tears  descend. 
The  soul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  saw 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  them  to 
Alteutha's  *  walls  ;  they  grew  in  the  house  of 
their  foe.  They  bent  tlii  bow  in  his  presence  ; 
ai:d  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  saw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers  ;  they  saw  the  green  thorn 
v.\  the  !\ail.  Their  tears  rushed  forth  in  secret. 
At  times,  their  f^ces  were  sad.  Dunthalmo  be- 
held their  grief;  His  darkening  soul  designed 
their  death.  He  closed  them  in  two  caves,  on 
the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  sun  did  not 
come  there  with  his  beams  ;  nor  the  moon  of 
heaven  by  night.  Tr.e  sons  of  R.athmor  remain- 
ed in  darknefs,  and  forcbaw  their  death. 

Tlie  daughter  of  Dunthilmo  wept  in  silence, 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  f .  Her  eye 
had  rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon ;  his  lovelinefs 
swelled  in  her  soul.  She  trembled  for  her  war- 
rior ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ^  Her  arm 
could  not  lift  the  spear  ;  nor  was  the  sword 
formed  for  her  side.  Her  white  breast  never  rose 
beneath  a  mall.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canst  thou  doy  O  Colmal  I  for 
the  falling  chief  ?  Her  steps  are  unequal ;  her 
hair  is  loose  :  Her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  the  toivn  of  Tiveed,  the 
name  of  Dunthalnio's  seat.  It  is  observable,  that  all  the 
names  in  thib  poem  are  derived  from  the  Galic  language  ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  universal  language  of 
the.  whole  ifland. 

f  Caol  mhal,  a  ivoman  ivith  small  rje-broivs ;  small  eye- 
brows were  a  distinguifhing  part  of  beauty  in  Ofsian's  time  ; 
and  he  seldom  fdiL  to  give  them  to  the  fine  women  in  his 
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tenrs.  She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  *.  She 
armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel ;  the  steel  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  first  of  his  battles. 
She  came  to  tlie  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loosed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

**  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,"  fhe  said,  "  arise,  tlie 
night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Selma  f , 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha  I  I  am  the  sen  of  Lamgal, 
v/ho  dwelt  in  thy  father's  halh  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  soul  arose. 
Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,  arise,  the  night  is  dark  !" 
*'  Blest  voice,"  replied  the  chief,  **  comest  thou 
from  the  clouds  to  Calthon  ?  The  ghosts  of  his 
fathers  have  often  descended  in  his  dreams,  since 
the  sun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darknefs 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  son  of 
Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  saw  in  Clutha  ?  But 
(hall  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low  ? 
Will  I  fiy  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  closed  in 
night  ?  No  :  Give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lamgal, 
Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

"  A  thous.ind  warriors,"  replied  the  maid, 
*^  stretch  their  spears  round  car-borne  Colmar. 
"What  can  Calthon  do  against  a  lioGt  so  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come 
with  war.  His  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the 
unhappy ;  the  lightning  of  his  sword  is  round 
the  weak.  Arise,  thou  son  of  Rathmor  !  the 
fliadows  will  fly  away.  Arise,  or  thy  steps  may 
be  seen,  and  thou  must  fall  in  youth  I" 

The  sighing  hero  rose  j  his  tears  descend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.     He  came  with  the  maid  to 


*  That  is,  the  hail  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies 
were  hung  up  as  Trophies.  Ofsian  is  very  careful  to  make 
his  stories  probable;  for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  arms  of 
a  youth  killed  in  his  first  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young 
woman,  who  cannot  be  supposed  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
aimour  of  a  full  grown  warrior. 

f  finLul. 
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Srln*ia*s  hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
mal.  The  helmet  cover'd  lier  lovely  face.  Her 
bosom  heaved  beneath  the  steel.  Fingal  returned 
from  the  chace,  and  found  the  lov.=ly  strr^ngers. 
'J  hey  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hall  of  (liell?.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of 
grief,  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thousand 
heroes  half  rose  before  him,  clamiing  the  war  of 
Teutha.  I  came  with  my  spear  from  the  hill  j 
the  joy  of  battle  rose  in  my  breast  :  For  the  king 
spoke  to  Ofsian  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
chiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  strengtn/'  began  the  king,  take 
**  thou  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's 
ralhing  stream,  and  save  the  cai-borne  Colmar. 
Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleasant 
gale  ;  that  my  soul  may  rejoice  over  my  son, 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Ossian  ! 
be  thou  a  storm  in  war  *,  but  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low  !  It  \A  as  thus  my  fame  arose,  O  my  son  ! 
Be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the  haughty 
come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy. 
My  sword  defends  the  w^eak.'* 

1  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I  took 
my  rattling  arms.  Diaran  *  rose  at  my  side,  and 
Dargo  t  kmg  of  spears.     Three  hundred  youths 


*  Diaran,  lather  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  Cnmora,  his  mistrefs. 

f  Dargo,  the  s.on  of  Coliarh,  is  celebrated  in  oth^r  poems 
by  Ossian.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a 
hunting  party  The  lamentation  of  his  mistrefs,  or  wife, 
Mingala,  over  his  body,  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Ossian's 
composition,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  ascribed  to 
him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  ;  but  some  traditions  men- 
tion it  as  an  imitation  by  some  later  bard.  As  it  has  some 
poetical  merit,  I  have  subjoined  it. 

The  spouse  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears:    For  Dargo  was  no 
more  !  The  heroes  sigh  over  Lartho's  chief:    And  what  fliali 

Vol.  I.  I 
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followed  our  steps  :  The  lovely  strangers  were  at 
my  side,  i^unthalmo  heard  the  sound  of  our 
•approach.  He  gathered  the  strength  of  Teutha. 
He  stood  on  a  hill  with  his  host.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent 
trees  are  singed  and  bare,  and  the  streams  of  their 
chinks  have  failed.  The  stream  of  Teutha  rolled, 
in  its  price,  before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  sent  a  bard 
to  Dunthalrno,  to  offer  the  combnt  on  tlie  pLiin  ; 
but  he  smiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride.  His 
unsettled  host  moved  on  the  hiil ;  like  the  moun- 
tain cloud,  when  the  blast  has  entered  its  womb, 
and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They  brought  Col  mar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound 
■with  a  thousand  thongs.  The  chief  is  sad,  but 
stately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends;  for  we  stood 
in  our  arms,  whilst  Teutha's  waters  rolled  be- 
tween. Dunthalrno  came  with  his  spear,  and 
pierced  the  hero's  side  :  He  roiled  on  the  bank  in 
his  blood.     We  heard  his  broken  sighs.  Calthon 

pad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vanlfhed  like  morning  mift, 
before  the  king  of  spears  :  But  the  generous  glowed  in  his  pre- 
sence like  the  morning  star. 

Who  was  the  fairest  arid  mo?^t  lovely  ?  Who  but  Collath'.* 
stately  son  ?  Wlio  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  wise,  but  Dargo 
of  the  mighty  dec  ds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was  soft 
as  summer-winds.  Ah  me  !  what  fliail  the  heroes  ?ay  ?  for 
I)argo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek  ;  the  look 
of  which  was  firm  in  danger!  Why  hast  thou  failed  on  our 
hills  ?  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  sun  ! 

The  daughter  of  Adon-ion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
valiant  ;  flic  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  fhe  chose  to  be  the 
spouse  of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  The  night  is  coming  w  irh 
its  clouds  ;  Where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repose  .'  Where  but  in 
the  tomb  of  I)nrj:o  ? 

Why  dost  thou  lift  the  stone,  O  bard  ?  Why  dost  thou  {liiit 
the  narrow  liou-c  ?  JVIingala's  eyes  are  henvy,  bard  I  rfhe 
^lust  flecp  with  Dargo, 

Last  night  I  heard  the  song  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hzV 
^i;t  silence  dwells  around  my  bed.   JVIinga-;  rests  with  Dari, 
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rufhed  into  the  stream  :  I  bounded  forward  on 
my  spear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  rested  en  a  rock 
amidst  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of  his  bosom 
burned  against  the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Cal-. 
thon  stood  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen 
Colmar  ;  Colmar  ilain  in  youth,  before  his  fame 
arose  ! 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  sooth  the 
mournful  chief ;  but  he  stood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth.  The  humid 
eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  secret  tear  :  She 
foresaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  had  pafsed 
av/ay.  Silence  and  darknefs  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's 
settling  soul  was  still.  His  eyes  were  half-closed  ; 
but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  ihewing  his  v/ound?,  the  ghost 
of  Colmar  came  :  He  bent  his  head  over  the  hero, 
and  raised  his  feeble  voice  I 

"  Sleeps  the  son  of  R.athm.or  in  his  night,  and- 
his  brother  low?  Did  we  not  rise  to  the  chace  to- 
gether ?  Pursued  we  not  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 
Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell ;  till  death  had 
blasted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of 
jjona  O  let  Calthon  rise  !  The  morning  comes 
with  its  beams  ;  Dunthalmo  v/lll  dilhonour  the 
fallen.''  He  pafsed  away  in  his  blast.  The  rising 
CiUhon  saw  the  steps  of  his  depaiture.  He  rufn- 
ed  in  the  sound  of  his  steel.  Unhappy  Colmal 
rose-  She  followed  her  hero  tlirough  night,  and 
dragged  her  spear  behind.  Bat,  when  Calthon 
canic;  to  Lona'a  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother. 
The  rage  of  his  bosom  rose  ;  he  rufhed  among 
the  foe.  Tlie  groans  of  death  ascend.  They  close 
around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the  midst,  and 
I  2 
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brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.  The  fliout  of 
joy  arose  ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. 

I  started  at  the  sound  •,  and  took  my  father's 
spear.  Dlaran  rose  at  my  side  ;  and  the  youthful 
strength  of  Dargo.  We  mifsed  the  chief  of  Clu- 
tha,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  I  dreaded  the  de- 
parture of  my  fame.  The  pride  of  my  valcur 
rose  I  "  Sons  of  Morven  !"  I  said,  "  it  is  not 
thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  rested  not  on  the 
field  of  strangers,  when  the  foe  was  not  fallen  be- 
fore them.  Their  strength  was  like  the  eigles  of 
heaven  ;  their  renown  13  in  the  &ong.  But  our 
people  fall  by  degrees.  Our  fame  begins  to  de- 
part. What  fhall  the  king  of  Morven  say,  if  Os- 
sian  conquers  not  at  Tcutha  .''  Rise  in  your  steel, 
ye  warriors  i  follow  the  sound  of  Ofsian's  course. 
He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echo- 
ing walls  of  Selma." 

Morning  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
Colmal  stood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the 
chief  of  Clutha  :  Thrice  the  spear  izU  from  her 
hand.  My  wrath  turned  against  the  stranger  ; 
for  my  soul  trembled  for  Calthon.  "  Son  of  the 
feeble  hand  !"  I  said,  **  do  Teutha's  warriors  fight 
with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won  with  grief ; 
nor  dwells  the  sigh  in  the  soul  of  war.  Go  to 
the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing  herds  of  Teu- 
tha. But  leave  these  arms,  thou  son  of  fear  !  A 
warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  Ihoui-ders.  Her  snowy 
breaist  appeared  She  bent  her  bluihing  face  to 
the  ground.  I  looked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs. 
The  spear  fell  from  my  hand  ;  the  sigh  of  my 
bosom  rose  !  But  when  I  heard  tl;c  name  of  the 
maid,  my  crowding  tears  ruflied  down.  I  bles- 
sed the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  tlie  bat- 
tie  move  ! 
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Why,  son  of  the  rock,  fhould  Ofsian  tell  how 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot 
in  their  land  ;  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the 
heath.  Years  come  on  with  their  storms.  The 
green  mounds  are  mouldered  awiy.  Scarce  is 
the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  seen,  or  the  plape  where 
he  fell  by  the  spear  of  Ofsian.  Some  grey  war- 
rior, half  blind  with  age,  sitting  by  night  at  the 
flmiing  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now  my  deeds  to 
his  sons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo. 
The  faces  of  youth  bend  sidelong  towards  his 
voice.  Surprise  and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes  I  I 
found  Calthon  bound  to  an  oak  ;  my  swoid  cut 
the  thongs  from  his  hands.  I  gave  him  the 
white- bosomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in  the  hulls 
of  Teutha. 


LATHMON: 


A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

hathmon^  a  Bf'ififc  pthcf,  taking  advantage  of  FingaPs  absence  on 
an  ixpeJitUn  in  Irdand,  made  a  descent  on  Llorven^and  advanced 
•within  sight  of  S  elm  a  ^  the  royal  residence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the 
Kit  an  time,  and  Lath  man  retreated  to  a  hill,  -where  his  army  ivas 
surprised  by  night,  and  him  self  taken  prisoner  by  Ofsian  and  Caul 
the  son  of  Morni.  The  poem  opens  ivitb  the  frst  appearance  of 
Fingal  on  the  coast  of  Alcrven,  and  ends,  it  may  be  supposed,  a^ 
bout  noon  the  next  day. 


s 


ELMA,  thy  hallo  are  silent.  There  is  no  sound 
lii  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave  tuiiibles  a- 
lone  on  the  coast.  The  silent  beam  of  the  luw 
js  on  the  field..  The  daughters  of  Morven  come 
forth,  hke  the  bov/  of  the  fliower  ;  they  look  to- 
\var(i>  green  Erui  for  the  white  sails  of  the  king. 
He  had  promised  to  return,  but  the  winds  of  the 
nortli  arose  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  e;3 stern  hill,  like  a  stream 
of  darknefs  i  It  is  the  host  of  Lathmon.  He 
lias  heard  of  the  absence  of  "Fingal.  He  trusts 
in  the  wind  of  the  north.  HisEOul  brightens  with 
joy.  Why  dost  tlicu  ccme,  O  Lathmon  ^  The 
mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comest  thou 
with  thy  forward  spear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morven  fight  r     But  stop,  O  mighty  stream,  in 
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thy  course  !  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  these 
sails  ?  Why  dost  thou  vanifh,  Lathon.,  like  the 
mist  of  the  Ir.ke  ?  But  the  squally  storm  is  be- 
hind thee  ;   Finpal  pursues  thy  steps  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  had  started  from  fleep,  as 
we  rolled  on  the  dark  blue  wave  He  stretched 
his  hand  to  the  spear  ;  his  heroes  rose  around. 
We  knew  that  he  had  seen  his  f  itlicrs,  for  they 
often  descended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  sword 
of  the  foe  rose  over  the  land  ;  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us  "  Whither  hast  thou  dcd, 
O  wind  ?"  said  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Dost 
thou  rustle  in  the  chambers  of  the  south  ?  Pur- 
suest  thou  the  fnower  in  other  lands-?  Why  dost 
thou  not  come  to  my  sails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  seas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven, 
and  the  king  is  absent  far.  But  let  each  bind  oil 
his  mail,  and  each  afsume  his  fhield.  Stretch 
every  spear  over  the  wave;  let  every  sword  be 
unflieathed.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his 
host :  He  that  fled  f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  . 
I.ona.  But  he  returns,  like  a  collected  stream, 
and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  vords  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied 
into  Carmouivs  bny.  Ossian  ascended  the  hill  : 
He  thrice  struck  his  bofsy  fhield.  The  rock  of 
Morvcu  replied  ;  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  presence  :  He  col- 
lected his  darkened  host,  1  stood,  like  a  cloud  oa 
the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

Morni  %  sat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  wa- 

*  It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intclligtncc  of 
Lnthmon'b  inva:ion  that  occasioned  Fingal's  return  from  irc- 
br.d;  though  Ossian,  more  poetically,  ascubcs  the  cause  of 
Fmgil's  knowledge  to  his  dream. 

f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  dtfeateJ 
Lathmon. 

^  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
jal,  and  his  fulLer  Comhal.     The  last  mentioned  htro  ww 
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ters  of  Strumon  :  0  His  locks  of  age  are  grey  : 
He  leans  forward  on  his  staff;  young  Gaul  is 
near  the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father. 
Often  did  he  rise,  in  the  fire  of  his  soul,  at  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  tlie 
sound  of  Ossian's  (hield  :  He  knew  the  sign  of 
war.  He  started  at  once  from  his  place.  His  grey 
hair  parted  on  his  back.  He  remembered  the 
deeds  of  other  years. 

**  My  son,"  he  said  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I 
hear  the  sound  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  signals  are  spread  on  the  wind. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon ;  bring  his  arms  to 
Morni,  •  Bring  the  shield  of  my  father's  latter 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy 
armour,  O  Gaul  1  and  rush  to  the  first  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of 
thy  fathers.  Be  thy  course  in  the  field,  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Why  shouldst  thou  fear  death,  my 
son  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame  ;  their  (hields 
turn  the  dark  stream  of  danger  away  *,  renown 
dwells  on  their  aged  hairs.  Dost  thou  not  see, 
O  Gaul  !  how  the  steps  of  my  age  are  honoured  ? 
Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him, 
with  awe,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with  silent  joy, 
en  his  course.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger,  my 
son  I  my  sword  lightened  through  the  darknefs 
of  war.  The  stranger  melted  before  me  •,  the; 
mighty  were  blasted  in  my  presence-" 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni  :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  steel.  He  took  the 
spear  in  his  hand,  which  was  stained  with  ;he 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal : 
his  son  attended  his  steps.     The  son  of  Coi-ihnl 

killed  in  battle  against  Morni's  tribe;  but  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Fiiigal  reduced  them,  at  last,  to  obedience.  We 
find  the  two  heroes  perfectly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

fl  Stru'mone,  stream  of  the  hill.  Here  the  proper  name  of- 
rivukt  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Seluaia, 

1  s 
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arose  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in  his 
locks  of  age 

"  Chic^f  of  roaring  Strumon  !"  said  the  rising 
soul  of  Fingal ;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  strength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  flione 
In  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  ascending  sun  ; 
when  he  disperses  the  storms  of  the  liill,  and 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why 
didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is 
in  the  song.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs 
the  departure  of  migiity  Morni.  Why  didst 
thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe  will  vaniOi 
before  Fingal !" 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  the 
strength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  throw  the  spear,  but  it  falls  (liovt 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fhield. 
We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  Our  strength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  son.  O  Fingal  !  his 
soul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  -deeds;  but  his 
sword  has  not  been  lifted  against  a  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  com>e  with  him  to  war ; 
to  direct  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renown  will  be 
a  light  to  my  soul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot 
among  the  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only 
cay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  i" 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  Gaul 
fhall  lift  the  sword  in  fight.  But  he  (lull  lift  it 
before  Fingal  j  my  arm  ihall  defend  his  youth. 
But  rest  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  ;  and  hear  of 
our  renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be  strung,  and  the 
voice  of  the  bard  to  arise,  that  those  who  fall 
may  rejoice  in  their  fame  *,  and  the  boul  of  Mor- 
ni brighten  with  joy.  Oi^'um  !  thou  hast  fought 
in  battles  :  the  blood  of  strangers  is  on  thy  spear  : 
thy  course  be  Vrith  Gaul,  in  the  strife  ,  but  de- 
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part  not  from  the  side  of  Fingal  1  lest  the  foe 
ihould  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  in  my 
presence." 

**  I  saw  *  Gaul  in  his  arms;  my  soul  was  mixed 
with  hi^.  The  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  1 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  spoke  the 
words  of  friendlhip  in  secret;  the  lightning  of 
our  swords  poured  top;ether  ;  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  strength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  sat  at 
the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  sat  by  his  side 
with  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  words 
were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
fathers  Three  bards,  at  times,  touclied  the 
harp :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  song.  He  sung 
of  the  mighty  Comhal ;  but  darknefs  f  gathered 
on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
Ullin  :  at  once  ceased  the  song  of  the  b?.rd.  Fin- 
gal observed  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  spoke, 
"  Chief  of  Srrumcn,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forget.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  war  ;  but  we  meet  tcs:sther  at  the 
ie:^st.  Our  swords  are  turned  on  the  fee  of  our 
land  :  he  melts  before  us  en  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  hz  forgot,  hero  of  mofsy 
Strumon  !*' 

"  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
rem-ember  thy  father  with  joy.     He  was  terrible 

*  Or-.ian  speaks.  I'he  contrast  between  the  old  and  young 
heroes  is  strongly  marked.  The  circumstance  of  the  latter 
drawing  their  swords  is  Well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the 
impatience  of  young  soldiers  just  entered  upon  action. 

f  Ullin  had  chosen  ill  the  subject  of  his  song.  The  dari- 
nefs  ivhich  gathsred  en  Mcrni  i  bro-w  did  not  proceed  from  anv 
dislike  he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though  they  were  foes,  but 
from  his  fear  that  the  song  would  awaken  Fingalto  a  re- 
membrance of  the  feuds  which  had  subsisted  of  old  between 
:he  families      Fingal's  speech  on  this  occasion  abounds  -with- 

neiOoity  and  ^ood  sense. 

16 
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in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  dcfadl-y: 
My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  kin.-r  of 
heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal  I  the- 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills  I  How  many  heroes 
have  paf-.ed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni  !  Yet  I 
did  not  (hun  the  battle  ;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  strife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  frrends  of 
Fingal  rest ;  for  the  night  is  around  ;  that  they 
may  rise,  with  strength,  to  battle  against  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  1  hear  the  sound  of  his  hoi<r, 
like  thunder  moving  on  the  hills.  Ofiian  !  and 
fair-haired  Gaul  !  ye  are  young  and  swift  in  the 
race.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your  fa- 
rliers  are  not  near  to  Oiield  you.  Let  not  your 
fame  fail  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth  may 
fail  I" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy* 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  steps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  star?..  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
ticld.  The  distant  noise  of  the  foe  reached  our 
cars.  It  was  then  Gaul  spoke,  in  his  valour  :. 
ilis  hand  lia'.f-unQieathed  the  sword. 

'*  Son  of  Fingal  i"  he  said,  "  why  burns  the 
soul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  steps 
ure  disordered  5.  my  hand  trembles  on  my  sword- 
"VVhen  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  soul  lightens 
before  me.  I  see  their  deeping  host.  Tremble 
thus  the  souls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the 
spear  ?  How  would  the  soul  of  Morni  rise  if  we 
ihould  rufh  on  the  foe  I  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  song  ;  our  steps  would  be  stately  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

**  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  **  ray  soul  de- 
lights in  war.  I  delight  to  Ihine  in  battle  alone, 
lb  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  the 
foe  (hould  prevail  j  can  I  behold  the  eyes  of  tht 
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king:  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  displeasure,  anci 
like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will  not  behold 
them  in  his  wrath  I  Ofsian  (hall  prevail  or  fail  ! 
But  (hall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiflied  rise  ?  They 
pafs  like  a  (hade  away.  But  the  fame  of  Ofsian 
fhall  rise  !  His  deeds  fhali  be  like  his  father's. 
Let  us  rufii  in  our  arms  ;  son  of  Morni,  let  us 
rufh  to  fight.  Gaul !  if  thou  (houldst  return, 
go  to  Selma's  lofty  hall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  that  I 
fell  with  fame  :  carry  this  sword  to  Branno's 
daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Oscar,  when  the 
years  of  his  youth  (hall  arise." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  sigh  ; 
"  {hall  I  return  after  Ofsian  is  low  ?  What  would 
my  father  say,  what  Fingal  the  king  of  men  ? 
The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and  say,  "  Be- 
held Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !" 
Ye  fliall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  th^ 
midst  of  my  renown  !  Ofsian  !  I  have  hear^l 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  , 
their  mij^hty  deeds  when  alone  ^  for  the  soul  in- 
creases in  danger." 

*'  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  and  strode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  *'  cur  fathers  fhall  praise  our 
valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of 
gladiiefs  fliall  rise  on  their  souls,  when  their  eyes 
■  are  full  of  tears.  They  will  say,  "  our  sons 
have  not  fallen  unknown  :  they  spread  death  a- 
Tound  them."  But  why  fhould  we  think  of  the 
i\arrow  house  .'*  The  sword  defends  the  brave. 
But  death  pursues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  ^  their 
renov/n  is  never  heard." 

We  rufhed  forward  through  night ;  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  stream,  which  bent  its  blue 
course  round  the  foe,  through  tree^  that  e- 
choed  ta  its  sound.  We  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  and  saw  the  fleeping  host.  Their 
lires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  ;  ths  loaely  sie£/s 
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of  their  scouts  were  distant  far.  I  stretched  my 
spear  before  me  to  support  my  steps  over  the 
stream.  But  Gaul  took  n:y  hand,  and  spoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  •*  Shall  the  son  of  Fingal 
rufh  on  the  fleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a 
blast  by  night,  when  it  overturns  the  young 
trees  in  secret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his 
fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  of 
Morni,  for  actions  like  these.  Strike,  Ofsian, 
strike  the  fliield,  and  let  their  thousands  rise  I 
Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  first  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  strength  of  his  arm." 

My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior  :  my  burst- 
ing tears  came  down.  "  And  the  foe  fhall  meet 
ihee,  Gaul  I"  1  said  :  **  the  fame  of  Morni's  son 
(hall  arise.  But  rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero  :  Let 
the  gleam  of  thy  steel  be  near  to  Ofsian.  Let 
our  hands  join  in  llaughter.  Gaul  !  dost  thou 
not  behold  that  rock  ?  Us  grey  side  dimly  gleams 
to  the  stars.  Should  the  foe  prevail,  let  our  back 
be  towards  the  rock.  Then  fhall  they  fear  to 
approach  our  spears  ;  for  death  is  in  our  hands  !" 
I  struck  thrice  my  echoing  fhielcl.  The  start- 
ing foe  arose.  We  luflied  on  in  the  sound  of  our 
arms*  Their  crowded  steps  fly  over  the  heath. 
They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal  was  come. 
The  strength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The 
sound  of  their  flight  was  hke  that  of  flame,  when 
it  rufhes  thro'  the  blasted  groves.  It  was  then 
the  spear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  strength  •,  it  was 
then  his  sword  arose.  Cremor  fell  ;  and  luighty 
Leth.  Dunthormo  struggled  in  his  blood.  The 
i,teel  rufhed  through  Crotho's  side,  as  bent,  he 
rose  on  his  spear  ;  the  black  stream  poured  from 
the  wound,  and  hifsed  on  the  halfextinguilhed 
oak  Calhmin  saw  the  steps  of  the  hero  behind' 
him,  he  ascended  a  blasced  tree  ;  but  the  spear 
pierced  him  from  behind.     Shrieking,  panting. 
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lie  fell.  Mofs  and  withered  branches  pursue  his 
fall,  and  strew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  son  of  Morni,  in  the 
first  of  thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  sword  by-  thy 
side,  thou  last  of  Fingal's  race  !  Ofsian  rufhed 
forward  in  his  strength ;  tlie  people  fell  before 
him,  as  the  grafs  by  the  staff  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whistles  along  the  field,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thistle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on  ;  his  steps  are  towards  the  desart.  Grey 
morning  rose  around  us  ;  the  winding  ftreams  are 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rose.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  lie  is  silent  in  his  ris- 
ing grief.  He  often  struck  his  bofsy  (hield  ;  and 
his  steps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  I  saw  the 
distant  darknefs  of  the  hero,  and  I  spoke  to  Mor- 
iii's  son. 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  dost  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  their  steps  be  towards  the  king  *. 
He  (hall  rise  in  his  strength,  and  the  host  of  Lath- 
mon vaniih.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior, 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  j-  will  rejoice.  But  let  us 
fly,  son  of  Morni^  Lathmon  descends  the  hill.'' 
**  Then  let  our  steps  be  How,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ;  "  lest  the  foe  say,  with  a  smile, 
**  Behold  the  warriors  of  night.  They  are,  like 
ghosts,  terrible  in  darknefs  •,  they  melt  away  be- 
fore the  beam  of  the  east.'*  Ofsian,  take  the 
iliield  of  Gormar,  who  fell  beneath  thy  spear. 
The  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds 
of  their  sons." 

Such  v/ere  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
math  :j:  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon :    Sulmath 

•  Fingul. 

f  Fingal  and     Mori. 

\  Suu-aihath,  a  man  of  good  eye-iig^i* 
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chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-roDing  stream  of 
Duvranna  *.  Why  dost  thou  not  rufh,  son  of 
Nuiith,  with  a  thousand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
dost  thou  not  descend  with  thy  host,  before  the 
warriors  fly.  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rising  hght,  and  their  steps  are  before  us  on 
the  heath  I" 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Lathmon, 
**  fliall  my  host  descend  !  They  are  but  two, 
son  of  Dutha  !  fhall  a  thousand  lift  their  steel  I 
Kuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depart- 
ture  of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha  !  I  be- 
hold the  stately  steps  of  Ofsian.  His  fame  is 
worthy  of  my  steel !  let  us  contend  in  fight.'' 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  ths 
words  of  the  king.  I  raised  the  Ihield  on  my 
arm  ;  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  sword  of 
Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  stream  ; 
Lathmon  came  down  in  his  strength.  His  dark 
host  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him:  but  the 
son  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  steel  I 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  said  the  hero,  **  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of 
my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  !  Lift 
now  thy  spear  against  Lathmon  ;  lay  the  son  of 
Nuath  low  !  Lay  him  low  among  his  warriors, 
or  tliou  thyself  must  fall  I  It  lliall  never  be  told 
in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  in  my  presence  ; 
that  they  fell  in  the  presence  of  Lathmon  when 
his  sword  rested  by  his  side  :  the  blue  eyes  of 
Cutha  would  roll  in  tears ;  her  steps  be  lonely  in. 
the  vales  of  Dunlathmon  !" 

*  'Dzbh-hhrznns.,  durji:  maufitjt.'i  st/i-iirn.  A  rivtr  in  Scot- 
land, which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Baiiif,  still  retains  the  name 
of  Duvran.  If  that  is  meant  in  this  passage,  Latbmon  must- 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pictifli  nation,  or  chose  Caledonians 
wliu  iiiLubitcd  of  Qid  ihe  easicrn  coast  of  Scotland, 
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"  Neither  (hall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  that 
the  son  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  steps  covered 
with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  Ofsian  fiy  !  His 
soul  would  meet  him,  and  say,  "  Does  the  bard 
of  Selma  fear  the  foe  ?"  No  :  he  does  not  fear 
the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midst  of  battle  !" 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  spear.  He  pier- 
ced the  fhield  of  Ofsian.  I  felt  the  cold  steel 
by  my  side.  I  drew  the  sword  of  Morni.  I  cut 
the  spear  in  twain.  The  bright  point  fell  glitter- 
ing on  earth.  The  son  of  Nuath  burnt  in  his 
wrr.di^  He  lifted  high  his  sounding  O.ield.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forward,  it 
(lione  like  a  gate  of  brafs  !  But  Ofsian's  spear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bofses,  and  sunk  in 
a  tree  that  rose  behind.  The  fhield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance  !  but  Lathmon  stiil  advanced  ! 
Gaul  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  chief.  He  stretched 
his  buckler  before  my  sword  ;  when  it  descended, 
in  a  stream  of  light,  over  the  king  of  Dunlath- 
mon  ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  of  Morni.  The  tear 
started  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  sword  of 
his  fathers  on  earth,  and  spoke  the  words  of  the 
brave.  "  Why  ftiould  Lathmon  fight  against 
the  first  of  men  ?  Your  souls  are  beams  from 
heaven  ;  your  swords  the  flames  of  death  !  Who 
can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whose  deeds 
are  so  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
halls  of  Nulith,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lath^ 
nion  !  Then  m  ould  my  father  say,  that  his  son  did 
not  yield  to  the  weak  :  But  who  comes  a  mighty 
stream,  along  the  echoing  heath  .''  The  little  hills 
are  troubled  before  him  j  a  thousand  ghosts  are 
on  the  beams  of  his  steel ;  the  ghosts  of  those 
who  are  to  fall  *,  by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  re- 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Ofsian's  time,  that  each  person  had  his 
attending  spirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are 
dark  aiid  unsatisfactory^ 
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sounding  Morven.  H-^ppy  art  tliou,  O  FIngal  f 
thy  sons  Ihall  fight  thy  wars.  They  go  forth  be- 
fore thee  ;  they  return  with  the  steps  of  their  re- 
nown !" 

FIngal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in  secret 
over  the  deeds  of  his  son.  Morni's  face  brigh- 
tened with  ghidnefs  ;  his  aged  eyes  look  faintly 
through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of 
Selma.  We  sat  around  the  feast  of  fliells.  The 
maids  of  song  came  into  our  presence,  and  the 
mildly  blufhing  Evirallin  !  Her  liair  spreads  on 
her  neck  of  snow,  her  eye  rolls  in  secret  on  Os- 
sian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  music  •,  we  blefi- 
ed  the  daughter  of  Branno  I 

Fingal  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  to  Lath- 
mon  king  of  spears.  The  sword  of  Trtnn^cr 
fhook  by  his  side,  as  high  he  raised  his  mighty 
arm.  "  Son  of  Nulith,"  he  said,  **  why  dost  thou 
search  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble ;  our  swords  gleam  not  over  the 
weak.  When  did  we  rouse  thee,  O  Lathmon  ! 
with  the  sound  of  war  }  Fingal  does  not  delight 
in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  strong  !  My  re- 
nown grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty  -,  the 
light  of  my  steel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms. 
The  battle  come^l  !  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant 
rise  ;  the  tombs  of  m.y  people  rise,  O  my  fathers  ! 
I  at  last  must  remain  alone  !  But  I  will  remain 
renowned  ;  the  departure  of  my  £oul  (hall  be 
a  stream  of  light.  Lathmon  !  retire  to  thy 
place  !  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands  I  The 
race  of  Morven  are  renowned  ;  their  foes  are  the 
sons  of  the  unhappy  I" 
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THE  ARGUMEN'T. 

Gaul,  the  son  of  I^Iorni,  attended  Laihmon  Into  his  otvn  country,  af^ 
ter  his  heing  defeated  in  Alorven,  as  related  in  the  preceding  poem. 
He  "was  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath,  the  father  of  Lathition^and 
fell  in  love  %uiih  his  daughter  Oithotia,-  The  lady  ivas  no  lefs  r- 
ftamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  ivas  fxed  for  their  marriage.  In 
the  mean  time  Eingal,  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  country 
of  the  JBritons,  sent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and  ivent ;  but  net  icith- 
cut  promising  to  Oithona  to  return,  if  he  survived  the  ivar,  by  a 
certain  day,  Lafhmon  too  ivas  obliged  to  attend  his  father  Nuatb 
in  his  uLors,  and  Oithena  luas  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon,  the  scat 
c-f  the  family.  Dunrommath,  lord  cf  Uthal,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  Orkneys,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  cf  her  friends,  came 
and  carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  ivho  had  formerly  rejected  his 
love,  into  Tromathon,  a  desart  if.and,  ivhere  be  concealed  her  in  a 
cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  apJ.osnted ;  heard  of  the  rape,  and  sailed  to 
Trcmaihon,  to  revenge  himself  on  Dunrommath.  When  be  land- 
ed, he  found  Oithona  disconsolate,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  the 
lofs  of  her  honour.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  misfortunes,  and 
Jse  scarce  ended,  ivhen  Dunrommath,  ivith  bis  folloijuers,  appear^ 
cd  at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
recommending  to  Oithena  to  retire  till  the  battle  ivas  over.  She 
seemingly  obeyed  him  ;  but  fee  secretly  armed  herself,  rufhing  into 
the  thickest  of  tie  battle,  and  ivas  mortally  mounded.  Gaul, pur' 
suing  the  fying  enemy,  found  her  just  expiring  on  the  field:  He 
viourned  over  her,  raised  her  tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven.  Thus 
is  the  story  handed  doivn  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  ivith  any 
material  difference  in  the  poem,  ivhich  %pens  ivith  Caul's  return 
lo  Dunlathmon,  after  tbi  rape  of  Oithona. 


OITHONA : 


JL^ARKNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though 
the  moon  fliews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The 
daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  away  ;  (he  be- 
holds the  approaching  grief.  The  son  of  Morni 
is  on  the  plain  :  There  is  no  sound  in  the  halU 
No  long,  streaming  beam  of  light  comes  trembling 
through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  *  is 
not  heard  amidst  the  noise  of  the  streams  of  Du- 
vranna.  "  Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beau- 
ty, dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon 
is  In  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didst  pro- 
mise to  remain  in  the  hall  •,  thou  didst  promise 
to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  son  of  Morni  re- 
turned. Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to  the 
maid  of  his  love  !  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at 
his  departure  ;  the  sigh  rose  in  secret  in  thy 
breast.  But  thou  dost  not  come  forth  wita 
songs,  with  the  lightly  trembling  sound  of  the 
harp  ! ' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  blustering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  strowed  the  threfliold  with  leaves ; 
the  murmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and  si- 
lent, at  a  rock,  the  son  of  Morni  sat  :  His  soul 
trembling  for  the  maid ;  but  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  course  I  The  son  f  of  Leth  stood 
at  a  distance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufl^iy 
hair.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  for  he  saw 
the  sorrow  of  Gaul ! 

*   Oithona,  the  -virgin  of  the  ivuves. 

I  Morlo,  the  son  oi'  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  most  famoMS 
heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  ex- 
p'jduion  to  Tromathon. 
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55!cep  descended  on  the  chiefs.  The  visions 
of  night  arose.  Olthona  stood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  son.  Her  hair  was  loose 
and  disordered  :  Her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep  in 
tears.  Blood  stained  her  snowy  arm.  The  robe 
half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breast.  She  stood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly  heard. 
"  Sleeps  the  son  of  Movni,  he  that  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  .'  Sleeps  Gaul  2t  the  distant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nulith  low  ?  The  sea 
rolls  round  the  darkifle  of  Tromathon.  I  sit  in 
my  tears  in  the  cave  !  Nor  do  I  sit  alone,  O 
Gaul  !  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is 
there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  What  can  Oitho- 
na do  :'' 

A  rougher  blast  rufhed  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
aspen  spear.  He  stood  in  the  rage  of  his  soul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  east.  He  accused 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  cime 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  sail.  The  winds 
came  rustling  from  tlie  hill  j  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arose  Tro- 
mathonf ,  like  a  blue  ihield  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  The  white  wave  roared  against  its  rocks  ; 
sad  Oithona  sat  on  the  coast  !  She  looked  on  the 
rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  came  down.  But 
when  ihe  saw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  fhe  started,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent 
and  red  -,  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  side. 
Thrice  (he  strove  to  fly  from  his  presence  ; 
thrice  her  steps  failed  her  as  ihe  w^ent  ! 

**  Daughter  of  Nuath,"  said  the  hero,  "  why 
dost  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  send  forth 
the  flame  of  dcdth  ?  Darkens  hatred  in  my  soul  ^ 
Thou  art  to  n.e  the  beam  of  the  east,  rising  in  a 

f  Trexu-thon,  ina^j  or  dce^-sounaing  wave. 
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land  unknown.  But  thou  coverest  thv  face  with 
sadness,  daughter  of  car-borne;  Nuath  I  Is  the  foe 
of  Oithona  near  ?  My  soul  burns  to  meet  him  in 
iight.  The  sword  trembles  by  the  side  of  Gaul, 
and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak,  daughter 
of  Nulith  !   dost  thou  not  behold  my  tears  .'"' 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
maid,  "  why  comest  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  to  Nulith's  mourtiful  daughter  ?  Why  did 
I  not  pafs  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the 
rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strows 
its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  ?  Why  didst 
thou  come,  O  Gaul  !  to  hear  my  departing  sigh  ? 
I  vaniOi  in  my  youth  ;  my  name  (Ivall  not  be 
heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with  grief;  the  tears 
of  Nulith  must  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  sad,  son  of 
I'.Iorni  !  for  the  departed  fame  of  Oithona.  But 
ihc  fliall  fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,  far  from  the 
voice  of  the  mourner.  Why  didst  thou  come, 
chief  of  Strumon  I  to  the  sea-beiit  rocks  of  Tro- 
niathon  ?" 

**  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nulith  !  The  death  of  Cuthal's  chief 
darkens  before  me  ,  or  Morni's  son  Ihall  fall  I 
Oithona  !  when  Gaul  is  low,  raise  my  tomb  on 
that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding  fnip 
iliall  pafs,  call  the  sons  of  the  sea  \  Call  them, 
and  give  this  sword,  to  bear  it  hence  to  Morni's 
hall.  The  grey-haired  chief  will  then  cease  to 
look  towards  the  desart  for  the  return  of  his 
son  I" 

*'  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nulith  live  !"  flie  re- 
plied with  a  bursting  sigli.  *'  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  son  of  Morni  low  ?  Pv'y 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  soul  careU  is 
as  tliat  sea  •,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  cvtiv 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  storm  !  The  bl 
which  fliall  lay  thee  low,  fnall  spread  the  braiiv 
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es  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  (hall  wither  to- 
gether, son  of  car-borne  Morni  I  The  narrow 
house  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  grey  stone  of 
the  dead  :  For  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 
O  sea-surrounded  Tromathon  I  Night  *  came  on 
with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lathmon, 
when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers,  to  the 
mofs-covercd  rock  of  Duthormoth.  Night  came 
on.  I  sat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak  ! 
The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  arms.  Joy  rose  in  my  face.  I  thought 
of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the 
red-haired  strength  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes 
rolled  in  fire  :  The  blood  of  my  people  was  on 
his  sword.  They  who  defended  Oithona  fell 
by  the  gloomy  chief  I  What  could  I  do  ?  My 
arm  was  weak.  I  could  not  lift  the  spear.  He 
took  me  in  my  grief,  amidst  my  tears  he  raised 
the  sail.  He  feared  the  returning  Lathmon,  the 
brother  of  unhappy  Qlthona  I  13 ut  behold  he 
comes  with  his  people  !  The  dark  wave  is  di- 
vided before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou  turn  thy 
steps,  son  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors  of 
thy  foe  !" 

"  My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
said,  and  unlheathed  his  sword.  "  Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear^  Oithona  !  when  my  foes  are  near  ? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  cease  on 
the  field.  Son  of  Lcth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers  !  The  sounding  quiver  of  Morni  1 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Ourselves 
will- lift  the  spear.  They  are  an  host  on  the 
rock  !  Our  souls  are  strong  in  war  1" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightning 


*  Oichona  relates  how  fi.e  ^yas  carried  away  by  Dunron^ 
Xi^ath-. 
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on  a  stormy  cloud  I  Her  soul  was  resolved  ;  the 
tear  was  drird  from  her  wildly  looking  eye. 
Dunrommath  flowly  approached.  He  saw  the 
son  of  iSIorni.  Conten»pt  contracted  his  face, 
a  smile  is  on  his  dark  brown  cheek-,  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half-concealed,  beneath  his  (haggy 
brows  I 

"  WHience  are  the  sons  of  the  sea  ?"  begun 
the  gloomy  chief.  **  Have  the  winds  driven 
you  on  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come 
you  in  search  of  the  white  handed  maid  ?  The 
sons  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to 
the  hand  of  Dunrommath  I  His  eye  spares  not 
the  weak  j  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  strangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  secret  •,  wouldst  tb.ou  come 
on  its  loveiinefs,  like  a  cloud,  son  of  the  feeble 
hand  !  Thou  mayest  come,  but  ihalt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers?'*  "  Dost  tl.'ou  not 
kiiO'V  me,"  said  Gaul,  "  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  swift  on  the  heath,  in  the 
battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon  ;  when  the  sword 
of  jNIorni's  son  pursued  his  host,  in  Morven's 
v.oody  land.  Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee. 
But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of  pride  ?  1  am  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble  !  * 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath 
fhrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  spear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief;  his  sword  lop- 
ped off  Ins  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
son  of  Morni  fhook  it  thrice  by  the  lock  ;  the 
warriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of 
Morven  pursued  them  :  Ten  fell  on  the  mofsy 
rocks.  The  rest  lift  the  sounding  sail,  and 
bound  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth 
ieairng  on  a  rock.     An  arrow  had  pierced  his 
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-rAt ;  his  eye  Tolled  /aintly  beneath  his  iiehnet. 
The  soul  of  Morni's  son  was  sad,  he  came  and 
spoke  the  v/ords  of  peice. 

'*  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youtii  of 
the  mournful  brow  ?  I  have  searched  for  the 
hevbs  of  the  mountains  ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  secret  banks  of  their  streams.  My  hand 
has  closed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  blefsed  the  son  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  sons  of 
the  mighty  ?  Sadncfs  (hall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  streams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  :" 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  were 
of  tlie  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  ihall  not  be 
sad  ;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning  mist. 
High  walls  rise  on  the  banks  of  Duvranna,  and 
see  their  mofsy  towers  in  the  stream  ;  a  rock  as- 
cends behind  them  with  its  bending  pines.  Thou 
mayst  behold  it  far  distant.  There  my  brother 
dweils.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  ;  Give  him 
this  glittering  helm."   • 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  It 
•  was  the  woundedOithonal  She  had  armed  herself 
in  the  cave,  and  came  in  search  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  cloj.ed  ;  the  blood  pours  from 
her  heaving  side.  "  Son  of  Morni  I"  Ihe  said, 
**  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows,  like 
darknefs,  on  my  soul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are 
dim  !  O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright 
beam  of  my  fame  I  then  had  my  years  come  on 
■with  joy  ;  the  virgins  would  then  blefs  my  steps. 
But  I  fall  in  youth,  son  of  Morni  !  My  father 
fhalbl  lufli  in  his  hall  !" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rogk  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  warrior  raised  her  tomb.  He  came  to 
Morven  ;  we  saw  the  darknefs  of  his  soul  Os- 

VoL.  I.  K 
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sian  took  the  Inrpinthe  praise  of  Olthona.  The 
brightness  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
sigh  rose,  ist  times,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  ; 
Jike  blasts  that  (hake  their  unfrequent  wings,  af- 
ter the  stormy  winds  are  kid  ! 


C  R  O  ISI  A  : 

A 
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THE  ARC UMENT. 

ji^alvina  the  daughter  ef  Toscar  is  overheard  by  Osstjrt  lamenting 
the  death  ef  Qscar  her  lover.  dsian,  to  divert  her  gfief,  relates 
his  oivn  actions  in  an  expedition  ivhich  he  umlerinok^  at  Fin^ 
g.il's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country 
in  Ireland,  against  Rotbmar  ivho  invaded  his  dominions.  The 
jtory  ii  delivered  doivn  thus  in  tradition.  Crothnr  kino  of  Cra- 
nia being  blind  ivith  agey  and  his  son  too  young  for  the  feld^ 
Rothivar  the  chief  cf  Tromlo  resolved  to  avail  Jnimelf  of  the  op- 
pott  unity  offered  of  annexirg  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  oivn. 
He  accordingly  marched  into  he  Lountry  subject  to  Crothar,  hi<t 
ivbich  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  ivho  ivas,  at  the  time,  supreme 
king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  a<Tt  and  blindness,  tivft  for  aclion, 
sent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland,  ivho  ordered  his  son  Ossi- 
an  to  the  relief  of  Ctothar.  But,  before  his  arrival,  Fovar-Gor- 
mo,  the  son  of  Crothar,  attacking  Rotbmar,  ivas  fain  himself 
and  his  fjrc;s  tot  illy  defeated.  Ossian  reneived  the  ivar,  came  to 
battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.  Crcma  being  thus 
delivered  of  its  enemies,  Ossian  returned  to  Scotland, 


*'  T 

J-T  was  the  voice  of  my  love  I    seldom  art  th-ii 
in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !   Open  your  airy  halls, 

0  fathers  of  Toscar  of  ihields  :  Unfold  the  gates 
of  your  clouds  :    the  steps  of  Malvina   are   near. 

1  have  heard  a  voice  in   mv  dream.     I  feel  the 

K  2 
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fluttering  of  my  foul.  Wl':y  did  t  tliou  come, 
O  blist !  from  the  dark-rolling  face  of  tlie  lake  P 
Thy  rujtling  wing  was  in  the  tree  •,  the  dream  of 
Malvina  fled.  Bat  fne  belicld  her  love,  when 
his  robe  of  mit>t  flew  on  the  wind.  A  sun-beam 
was  on  his  fivirts,  they  glittered  like  the  gold  of 
the  stranj;er.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  sel- 
dom comes  he  to  my  dreams. 

"  But  thou  dweliest  in  the  soul  of  Malvlnn, 
son  of  mighty  Ossian  !  My  sighs  arise  with  the 
beam  of  the  east  ;  my  tears  descend  with  the 
drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  pre- 
sence, 0:^car,  with  all  my  branches  round  me  ; 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from  the  desart, 
and  laid  my  green  head  low.  The  spring  return- 
ed with  its  Ihowcrs  ;  no  leaf  of  mine  arose  I 
The  virgins  saw  me  silent  in  the  hall  ;  they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  the 
cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.  Why  art  thou  sad  ?  they  said  ;  thou  first 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  Was  he  lovely  as  the 
beam  of  the  morning,   and  stately  in  thy  sight  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ofsian's  ear,  daughter 
of  streamy  Lutha  !  Thou  hast  heard  the  music 
of  departed  bards  in  the  dream  of  thy  rest,  when 
lleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mo- 
ruth  *.  When  thou  didst  return  from  tlie  chace, 
in  the  day  of  the  sun,  thou  hast  heard  the  music 
of  bards,  and  thy  song  is  lovely  ! — It  is  lovely,  O 
Malvina  I  but  it  meits  the  soul.  There  is  a  joy 
in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  tlie  brei'.st  of  the 
sad. — But  sorrow  wa'  tes  the  mournful,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Toscar  '  and  their  d.iys  are  few  : — 1  hey 
fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  sun  hath 
looked  in  his  strength,  after  the  mi'dew  has  pas- 
sed over  it,  when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops 
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of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Ofsian,  O  maid  ! 
He  remembers  the  d;.ys  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded:  I  raised  my  sn],  nnd 
ruflied  into  the  bsy  of  Croma  ;  into  Croma's 
sounding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  *.  High  on  the 
roast  arose  the  towers  of  Croth.ar  king  of  spears  ! 
Crothjr  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  ; 
but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  cHicf.  Rothmar 
had  raised  the  sword  against  the  hero  ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  burned.  He  sent  Ofaian  to  meet 
Rothmar  in  war,  for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the 
friend  of  his  youth.  I  sent  the  bard  before  me 
v.'ith  songs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar. 
Tlicre  sat  tlie  cliief  amidst  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
thers, but  his  eyes  had  failed-  His  grey  locks 
waved  around  a  staff,  on  which  the  warrior  lean- 
ed. He  hummed  the  song  of  other  times,  wiieii 
the  sound  of  our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar 
rose,  stretched  his  aged  hand;  and  bleiced  the  son 
of  Fingal. 

"  Ofsian  !"  said  the  hero,  *^  the  strength  of 
Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the  su'ord, 
as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Strutha  I  He 
was  the  first  of  men  !  butCrothar  had  alsohis  fame. 
The  king  of  Morven  praised  nie  ;  he  placed  on 
my  arm  the  bofsy  ihield  of  Calthar,  whom  the 
king  had  llain  in  his  wars.  Dost  thou  not  be- 
hold it  on  the  wall  ?  for  Crothar's  eyes  hav.e  fail- 
ed. Is  thy  strength  like  thy  fathers,  OLian  r  let 
the  aged  feel  thine  arm." 

I  g  ;ve  my  arm  to  the  king  \  he  felt  it  with  liic 
aged  hands.  I'he  sigh  rose  m  his  breast,  and  his 
tears  cam.e  down.  "  Thou  art  strong,  my  son,'* 
he  said,  "  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven  !  But 
who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  nv;ghty  in  war  ! 
Let  the  feast  of  my  hall  be  spread  ;  and  let  my 
bards  exalt  the  song.     Great  is  he  that  is  with- 

-4^  Inisjail^  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  irtUtd, 
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in  my  walls,  ye  sons  of  echoing  Croma  !''  The 
feast  is  spread  ;  the  harp  is  heard  ;  and  joy  is  in 
the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a  sigh,  that 
darkly  dv/elt  in  every  breast.  It  was  like  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon  spread  on  a  cloud  in 
heaven.  At  length  the  music  ceased,  and  the  a- 
ii^ed  king  of  Croaia  spoke  ;  he  spoke  without  a 
tear,  but  sorrow  swelled  in  the  midst  of  his  voice. 
**  Son  of  Fingal  !  behold'st  thou  not  the  dark- 
nefs  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  soul  Vv'as  not  sad  at 
the  feast,  when  my  people  lived  before  me.  I 
rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  when  my 
son  flione  in  the  hall  But,  01*sian,  he  is  a  beam 
that  is  departed.  He  left  no  streak  of  light  be- 
hind. He  is  fallen,  sen  of  Fingal  !  in  the  wars 
of  his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of  grafsyTromlo 
heard  that  these  eyes  had  failed  ;  he  lieard  that 
my  arms  w^ere  fixed  in  the  hall,  and  the  pride  of 
his  soul  arose  I  He  came  towards  Croma  ;  my 
people  fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  my 
wrath,  but  what  could  siglitlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My 
steps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wiih- 
ed  for  the  days  that  u  ere  past.  Days  i  wherein 
I  fought ;  and  won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My 
son  returned  from  the  chace  ;  the  fair-haired 
Fovar-gormo  *.  He  had  not  lifted  his  sword  in 
battle,  for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  soul  of 
the  youth  was  great  :  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in 
his  eyes.  He  saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  fa- 
iher,  and  his  sighs  arose."  '*  King  of  Croma,"  he 
said,  "  is  it  because  thou  hast  no  son  ;  is  it  for 
the  weaknefs  of  Fovar  gormo'5  arm  that  thy  sighs 
arise  ^  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  strength  -, 
I  have  drawn  the  sword  of  my  youth,  and  i  have 
bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  tliis  Rothmar,  with 
the  sons  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet  him,  O  my  fa- 

*  Fcabhar-gorm,  the  Llut-  foint  of  stcd.  ■ 
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ther  !  I  feel  my  burning  soul  I"  **  And  thou  flialt 
meet  him,  I  tuid,  ton  of  the  sightlefs  Crothar  ! 
But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  1  may- 
hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my 
eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! 
He  went  ;  he  met  tJie  foe  ;  he  fell.  Rothmar 
advances  to  Croma.  He  who  fiew  my  son  is  near 
with  all  his  pointed  spears." 

This  is  no  tin^e  to  till  the  {licll,  I  replied,  :{n<l 
took  my  spear !  My  people  saw  the  lire  of  my 
eyes ;  they  all  arose  around.  Through  night  we 
strode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rose  in 
the  e.ist.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before 
us  5  nor  wantirjg  was  its  winding  stream.  The 
dark  host  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all 
their  glittering  arms*  We  fought  along  the  vale. 
They  fled.  Rothmar  sunk  beneath  my  sword  1 
Day  had  not  descended  in  the  west,  when  I 
brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero 
felt  them  with  his  hands  j  and  joy  brightened  o- 
Ycr  ail  his  tiiougbts. 

The  people  gathered  to  the  hall.  The  fliells  of 
tlxe  feast  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  strung  :  five 
bsrds  advance,  and- sing,  by  turns  *,  the  praise 
of  Ofsian;  they  poured  forth  their  burning  souls, 
and  the  string  answered  to  their  voice.    The  joy 

*  Those  extempore  compositions  were  in  great  repute  a- 
mcr.|^  s'jccecding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  chat  kind  fhow 
more  of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  au- 
thors. The  tranflator  has  only  met  with  one  poem  of  this 
sort  which  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preserved.  It  is  a  thou- 
5?-r.d  year.5  later  than  OAian,  but  the  authors  seem  to  have  ob- 
served  his  manner,  and  adopted  some  of  his  exprefsions.  The 
stoiy  of  it  is  this  ;  Five  bards  paCsing  the  night  in  the  house 
of  a  chief,  who  was  a  poet  hiiviself,  went  severally  to  make 
theix  ob.-crvatians  on,  and  return  with  an  extempore  descrip- 
tion of,  right.  The  night  happened  to  be  one  in  October,  as 
appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  it  had 
all  that  variety  which  the  bards  ascribe  to  it  in  their  desciir- 
tluii.  "•" 
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of  Croma  was  great  ,  for  peace  returned  to  tli- 
land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence;  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  fee  came  in 
darknefi,  with  his  glittering  spear.  The  joy  of 
Croma  was  great ;  for  the  gloomy  Rcthinar  had 
fallen  ! 


FII^ST   BARD. 

NioHT  13  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  rest  on  the  hill.-.  No 
ftar  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no  moon  locks  from  the 
iky.  I  hear  the  blast  in  the  wood  ;  but  I  hear  it  distant  far. 
The  stream  of  the  valley  murmurs :  but  its  murmur  is  suUca 
and  sad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the  long- 
howling  owl  is  heard.  I  see  a  dim  form  on  the  plain  !  It  is 
a  ghost !  It  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral  Ihall  pals  this  way  ; 
the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  distant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill  The 
stag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs ;  the  hind  is  at  Ih  side.  She 
hears  the.v/ind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She  starts-,  but  liesaguiri. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock;  the  heath-cock's  head  is 
beneath  his  wing.  No  beast,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl 
and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree  ;  he  in  a  cloud  on 
the  hill. 

Dark^  panting,  trembling,  sad,  the  traveller  has  lost  his 
way.  Through  ihrubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along  the 
gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and.  the  fen.  He  fears  the 
ghost  of  night.*  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blast ;  the  falling 
branch  resounds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered  burs,  clung 
together,  along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  ol  a  ghost! 
He  trembles  amidst  the  night. 

Dark,  dulky,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  and  full  of 
ghoits !  the  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  from 
the  night. 

SECOND    BARD. 

The  Vv'ind  is  up.  The  fliower  descend?.  The  spirit  of  the 
mountain  fhrieks.  Woods  fall  from  high.  Windows  flip. 
'1  he  growing  river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts  the  ford. 
Hark  !  that  Ihriek  !  he  dies  !  The  storm  drives  the  horse  from 
the  hill;  the  goat,  the'lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the 
fnower,  beside  the  mouldering  bank. 

1  he  hunter  starts  from  flcep,  in  his  lonely  hut;  he  wakes 
the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  smoke  around  him.  He  fills 
the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain  streams 
which  meet  beside  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  side  ot  a  hill  the  wanderin^^  fliepbcrd  sits.  The 
tree  resounds  above  him.  The  stream  roars  down  the  lock. 
He  v/aits  fur  the  risir.^  moon  to  guide  him  to  b'u  home. 
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I  raist^c!  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they 
laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was 
there,  but  his  sigh  was  not  heard.  He  secirched 
for  the  \^oundof  Ills  son, and  found  it  inhisbreast. 
Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged.  He  came  ?.nd 
spoke  to  Ofiian,  **  King  of  spears  I"  he  said, 
"  my  son  has  not  fallen  without  his  fame.    The 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  storm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  squr»lls  of  wind.     Their  songs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  past.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and 
windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  1  see  the  star- 
ry fky.  But  the  fhower  gathers  again.  The  west  is  gloomy 
and  dark.  Night  is  stormy  and  dismal  ;  receive  nie,  my 
friends,  from  night. 

THIRD    BARD. 

The  wind  still  sounds  between  the  hill?  :  and  whistle 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place. 
The  turfy  hut  is  tarn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  fky, 
and  {how  the  burning  stars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death  ! 
flies  sparkling  through  the  gloom  It  rests  on  the  hill,  I  see 
the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who 
is  that  in  his  fhro-.vd  beneaih  the  tree,  by  the  stream  ? 

Tiie  waves  dark  tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lafh  its  rocky  sides. 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove  ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide, 
A  maid  sits  sad  before  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling  stream. 
Her  lover  promised  to  come.  She  ^aw  his  boat,  when  yet  it 
was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the  faore  ? 
Are  these  his  groans  on  the  vrind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  arour.d.  The  flaky  snow  descends. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  flormy  winds  abate 
Various  is  the  night  and  cold  :  receive  me,  my  friends,  from 
night. 

FOURTH    BARD. 

Night  j'.  calm  and  fair;  blue,  starry,  settled  is  night.  The 
winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  sink  behind  the  hill. 
The  n.oon  is  up  on  the  mountain.  Tj-ees  glitter  :  streams 
{hine  on  the  reck.  Bright  rolls  the  settled  lake  .  bright  the 
stream  of  the  vale. 

1  see  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fhocks  of  corn  on  the  plain; 
The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  fhocks,  and  whistles  on  the 
distant  field. 

Calm,  settled,  fair  is  night!  Who  come?  from  the  ]~lace  of 

ti.e  dead  ?  That  form  with  the  robe  of  snow  ;  white  arms  and 

tiark-brown-hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  peo 

pe  ;  il:e  that  lately  fell  1  Come  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  !  ihon- 
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young  warrior  did  not  fly ;  but  met  deatli,  as  he 
•went  forward  in  his  strength.  Happy  are  they 
who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is  heard  ! 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  him  in  the  hall;  or 
smile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory 
{hall  be  honoured  in  song  ;  the  young  tear  of  the 

that  hast  been  the  delight  of  heroes!  The  blast  drives  the 
phantom  away  ;  white,  without  form,  it  ascends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mist,  flowly,  over  the  narrow 
vale.  It  rises  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven.  Night 
3S  settled,  calm,  blue,  starry,  bright  with  the  moon.  Receive 
me  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

FIFTH    BARD, 

Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  ths 
west.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  fhaded  hill.  The 
distant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock. 
The  cock  is  heard  from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night 
is  past.  The  house-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the 
settled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and 
calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  ascends  the  hill,  and  whistles  oa 
his  way.  A  blast  removes  the  cloud  He  sees  the  starry 
plough  of  the  north.  Much  of  the  night  is  topafs.  He  nods 
by  the  mofsy  rock. 

Hark!  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood!  A  low  murmur  in 
the  vale !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the  dead  returning  from 
the  air. 

The  moon  rests  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  still  on  that 
lofty  rock  Long  aie  the  fhadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is 
dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  silent,  and  dark  ;  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night. 

THE    CHIEF. 

Let  clouds  rest  on  the  hills  :  spirits  fly,  and  travellers  fear.. 
Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arise,  the  sounding  storms  de- 
scend. Roar  streams,  and  v/indows  dap,  and  green  winged 
meteors  fly  !  rise  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hill.',  or  in- 
close her  htfad  in  clouds  !  night  is  alike  to  me,  stormy,  or 
gloomy  the  fky.  Night  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is 
poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds,, 
but  we  return  no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old  .?  Where  our  kings  of  mighty 
name  ?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are  silent.  Scarce  their 
mossy  tombs  remain.  We  fhall  also  be  forgot.  This  lofty 
house  fhall  fall.  Our  sons  shall  not  behold  the  ruin-,  in  grass. 
They  shall  ask  of  the  aged,  "  Where  stood  the  v/alls  of  our 
lathers.'" 
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virpjin  will  fall.  But  the  aged  wither  away,  by 
degrees  ;  the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they 
Hve,  is  all  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret.  The  sigh 
of  their  son  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  nround  their 
tomb  ;  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  placed  without 
a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when 
their  renown  is  around  them  I" 

Raise  the  song,  and  strike  the  harp  ;  send  round  the  shells 
of  joy.  Suspend  a  hundred  tapers  on  hiojh.  Youths  and 
maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  some  grey  bard  be  near  me  to 
tell  the  deeds  of  other  tinici ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our 
land;  of  chiefs  we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pass 
until  morning  shall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow 
be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chace.  We  shall  as- 
cend the  hill  with  day ;  and  awake  the  deer. 
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A 

POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

fingal,  in  Lis  voyage  to  Lecblitiy  ivhither  he  bad  been  invittlby 
Starno  the  father  of  Agandeaca^  touched  at  Berratbon,  an  island 
of  Scandinavia,  -where  be  ivas  kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor 
ike  petty  king  of  the  place,  ivho  ivas  a  vassal  of  the  supreme  kings 
•f  Lochlin.  The  hospitality  ef  Larthmor  gained  him  Eingal's 
friendship,  ivhich  that  hero  manifested  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Larthmor  by  his  ozvn  son,  by  sending  Ossian,  and  Toscar,  the  fa- 
ther of  Malvina,  so  often  ?r.entioned,to  rescue  Larthmor,  and  tt 
punish  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal  ivas  handsome, 
and,  by  the  ladies,  much  admired.  Nina-thona,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Torthoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love  and  fled 
ii'ith  him.  He  proved  inconstant :  For  another  lady,  ivhose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  gaining  his  affections,  he  confned  Nina-thoma  to 
a  desart  island  near  the  coast  of  Berrathon,  She  ivas  relieved 
by  Ossian,  ivho,  in  company  uvith  Toscar,  landing  on  Bertathon-y 
defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  a  single  combat, 
Jslina-thoma,  ivhose  love  not  all  the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could, 
erase,  hearing  of  his  death,  died  of  grief  In  the  mean  tims 
Larthmor  is  restored,  and  Ossian  and  Toscar  return  in  triumph 
to  Fingal, 

The  poem  opens  ivith  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Malvina  the  daugh" 
ter  of  Toscar,  and  closes  ivith  presages  of  Ossian  s  death. 


IJEND  thy  blue  course,   O  stream  !    round  the 
narrow  plain  of  *Lutha.     Let  the  jgreen  woods 

*  Lutha.  sivft  stnam. 
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hang  over  it,  from  their  hills  :  the  sun  look  on 
it  at  noon.  The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock,  and 
rhakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs 
its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale  ! 
"  Why  dost  thou  awake  me,  O  gale  !"  It  seems 
to  say,  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  hea- 
ven ?  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  the  blast 
that  fhall  scatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow  fhall 
the  traveller  come  ;  he  that  saw  me  in  my  beau- 
ty (hall  come.  His  eyes  will  search  the  field, 
but  they  will  not  find  me."  So  (hall  they  search 
in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed 
in  the  field.  The  hunter  (liall  come  forth  in  the 
morning,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  fliall  not  be 
heard.  "  Where  is  the  son  of  car-borne  Fin- 
gal  ?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek  !  Then 
come  thou,  O  Malvina,  with  all  thy  music, 
come  !  Lay  Ofsian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha  :  let 
his  tomb  rise  in  the  lovely  field. 

Malvina  I  where  art  thou,  with  thy  songs, 
with  the  soft  sound  of  thy  steps  ?  Son  f  of  Alpin 
art  thou  near  !  where  is  the  daughter  of  Toscar  ? 
"  I  pafsed,  Oson  of  Fingal,  by  Tor-lutha's  mos- 
sy walls.  The  smoke  of  the  hall  was  ceased. 
Silence  was  among  the  trees  of  the  hill.  The 
-voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  bow.  I  asked  about  Malvina,  but 
they  answered  not.  Tney  turned  their  faces 
away  :  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty.  They 
Vi^ere  like  stars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each 
looking  faintly  through  her  mist." 

Pleasant  §  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  !  soon 
hast  thou  set  on  our  hill  !  The  steps  of  thy  de- 
parture were  stately,   like  the  moon  on  the  blue 

f  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's  principal  bards,  and  he 
had  a  poetical  geniu*. 

§  Ofsian  c-peaks.  He  cjHs  IVLalvina  a  beam  of  light,  and 
continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the  paragraph. 


trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us  in  dark- 
nef-:,  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  I  We  sit,  at  the 
rock,  and  tliere  is  no  voice  ;  no  light  but  the 
meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  hast  thou  set.  O  Malvina, 
daughter  of  generous  Toscar  I  But  thou  risest 
hke  the  beam  of  the  east,  among  the  spirits  of  thy 
friends,  where  they  sit,  in  their  stormy  halls, 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder  !  A  cloud  hovers 
over  Cona.  Its  blue  curling  sides  are  high.  The 
winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings.  Within 
it  is  the  dwelling-*  of  Fingal  There  the  hero 
sits  in  darknefs  His  airy  spear  is  in  his  hand. 
His  (liield,  half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like  the 
darkened  moon  ;  when  one  half  still  remains  in 
the  wave,  and  the  other  looks  bickly  on  the  field  I 
His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist  ! 
They  hear  the  songs  of  Ullin  :  he  strikes  the 
half-viewlefs  harp.  He  raises  the  feeble  voice. 
The  Icfser  heroes,  with  a  thousand  meteors,  light 
tlie  airy  hall.  Malvina  rises  in  the  midst ;  a 
blulh  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  un- 
known faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns  aside  her 
humid  eyes.  *'  Arc  thou  come  so  soon  ?"  said 
Fingal,  "  daughter  of  generous  Toscar.  Sad- 
nefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  son-f 
is  sad  I  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was 
•wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  the 
hall,  but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is  mourn* 
ful  'among  the  arms  of  tliy  fnher^  !      Go,  with 

*  The  desciiption  of  this  ideal  p.  acc  of  Fiugal  i>  agreeable 
to  the  notions  of  those  times,  concerning  the  <tate  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  were  supposed  to  pursue,  after  death,  the  plea- 
sure; and  employments  of  their  former  life  The  situation  of 
the  Celtic  heroes,  in  their  epaiate  state,  if  not  entirely  hap-v. 
py,  is  more  agreeable  than  the  notiot:s  of  the  ancient  Gieek* 
concerning  their  departed  htroes. 

f  Ofsian  ;  who  had  a  great  friendfhip  for  Malvina, both  on 
accouut  of  her  love  for  his  son  Oscar,  and  her  attention  to  hi23i>. 
self. 
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thy  rustling  wing,  O  breeze  !  sigh  on  Malvina'i 
tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the- rock,  at  ihs 
blue  stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  *  are  depart- 
ed to  their  place — Thou  alone,  O  breeze,  mourn- 
est  there.'* 

But  who  comes  from  the  duficy  west,  support- 
ed on  a  cloud  ?  A  smile  is  on  his  grey,  watery 
face  :  His  locks  of  mist  fly  on  wind  :  He  bends 
forward  on  his  airy  spear. — It  is  thy  father,  Mal- 
vina  !  "  Why  fliinest  thou,  so  soon,  on  our 
clouds,"  he  says,  "  O  lovely  light  of  Lutha  !  But 
thou  wert  sad,  my  daughter.  Thy  friends  had 
paf-ed  aw'ay.  The  sons  of  little  +  men  were  in 
the  hall.  None  remained  of  the  heroes,  but  Os- 
sian  king  of  spears  !" 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ofsian,  car-borne 
Toscar  t,  son  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our 
youth  "were  many.  Our  swords  went  together 
to  the  field.  They  saw  us  coming  like  two  fal- 
ling rocks  ',  the  sonsof  the  stranger  fled.  "  There 
come  the  warriors  of  Cona  !"  they  said,  "  Their 
steps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  flying  1"  Draw  near 
son  of  Alpin,  to  the  »ong  of  the  aged.  The  deeds 
of  other  times  are  in  my  soul.  My  memory 
beams  on  the  days  that  are  past  •,  on  the  days  of 
mighty  Toscar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep. 
Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin,  to — the  last  sound  of 
the  voice  of  Cona  ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded  ;  I  raised  my 
sails  to  the  wind.     Toscar  chief  of  Lutha  srood 

•  That  is,  the  yourg  virgins  who  sung  the  funeral  elegy  o- 
ver  her  tomb. 

-j-  Tradition  is  entirely  silent  concerning  what  pafsed  in  the 
north,  immediately  after  the  death  of  1  ingal  and  all  his  he- 
rocs ;  by  which  it  would  seem,  that  the  actions  of  their  suc- 
cefsors  were  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  renowned  Fin- 
galians' 

\  Toscar  was  the  son  of  that  Conloch,  who  was  also  father 
to  the  lady  whose  unfortunate  death  is  related  in  the  last  ej;i- 
»odc  of  the  second  book  of  Fin-iaL, 
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at  niy  side,  I  rose  on  the  dark  blue  wave.  Our 
course  was  to  sea-surrounded  Bcrrathon*,  thelfis 
of  many  storms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of 
age,  the  stately  strength  of  larthmor;  Larth- 
mcr  who  spread  the  feast  of  (liells  to  Fingal, 
when  he.  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in  the  days  of 
Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the 
pride  of  his  son  arose  ;  the  pride  of  fair-haired 
Utlial,  the  love  of  a  thousand  maids.  He  bound 
the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  sounding 
halls  ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside  his 
rolling  sea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwelling  ; 
nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wind  of 
ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the 
n.oon.  The  red  star  looked  on  the  king,  when 
it  trembled  on  the  western  wave.  Snidio  c?.inQ 
to  Sclma's  hall ;  Snltho  the  friend  of  Lirthmor's 
youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrr.thon  :  The 
wrath  of  Fingal  arose.  Thrice  he  afsumcd  tlie 
spear,  resolved  to  stretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But 
the  memory  f  of  his  deeds  rose  before  the  king. 
He  sent  his  son  and  Toscar.  Our  joy  was  great 
on  the  rolling  sea.  V/"e  often  half-uniheathed 
our  swords.  For  never  before  had  we  fought  a- 
lone,  in  battles  of  the  epear. 

Night  came  down  on  the  ocean.  The  winds 
departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is  the 
moon.  The  red  stars  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
Our  court e  is  slow  along  the  coast  of  Berrathon. 
The  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks.  "  What 
voice  is  that,"  said  Toscar,  "  which  comes  be- 
tM^een  the  sounds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  soft  but 

*  Berrathon,  a  promontory  in  the  midst  of-wa'ves. 

\  The  meaning  is,  that  Fingal  remembered  his  own  great 
actions,  and  consequently  would  not  sully  them  by  engaging^ 
n  a  petty  war  against  Uthal,  who  was  so  far  his  inferior  irx 
valour  and  power. 
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mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed  bards.  BuC" 
I  behold  a  maidf .  She  sits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  snow.  Her  dark 
hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear,  son  of  Fingal,  her 
song,  it  is  smooth  as  the  gliding  stream'  We 
came  to  the  silent  bay,  and  heard  the-  maid  of 
night. 

"  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was  not 
always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whistlmg  tree. 
The  feast  was  spread  in  Torthoma's  hail.  My 
fyther  delighted  in  my  voice.  The  youths  be- 
held me  in  the  steps  of  my  lovelinefs.  They 
blefsed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was 
then  thcu  didst  come,  O  Uthal  !  like  the  sun  of 
heaven  !  The  souls  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  son 
of  generous  Larthmor  !  But  uhy  dost  thou  leave 
me  alone,  in  the  midst  of  roaring  waters  ?  Was 
my  soul  dark  with  thy  death  ?  Did  my  white 
hand  lift  tlie  sword  ?  Why  then  hast  thou  left 
me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo*  !" 

The  tear  started  from  "my  eye,  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  stood  before  her  in  m.y 
arms.  I  spoke  the  words  of  peace  !  "  Lovely 
dweller  of  the  cave  !  What  sigh  is  in  thy  breast  ? 
Shall  Ofsian  lift  his  sword  in  thy  presence,  the 
destruction  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughter  of  Forthoma, 
rise.  1  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  in- 
jured the  weak.  Come  to  our  dark-bosomed 
{hip  !  thou  brighter  than  that  setting  moon : 
Our  course  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon,  to  the 
echoing  walls  of  Finthormo."  She  came  in  her 
beauty  ;  flie  came  with  all  her  lovely  steps.      Si- 

f  Nina-thoma,  the  daughter  of  Torthoma,  who  had  been 
confined  to  a  desart  island  by  her  lover  Uthal. 

*  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names  in  this  epi- 
ode  arc  noi  of  a  Celtic  origiiial. 
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lent  joy  brlghteneJ  In  her  face  5  as  when  the  flia- 
dows  fly  from  the  field  o[  spring  ;  the  bUie  streajn 
is  roUing  In  brl)tjhtnefs,  and  the  green  buHi  bends 
over  its  course ! 

The  morning  rose  with  its  beams.  We  came 
to  Rothma's  bay*  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  : 
Aly  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  he  fell.  I  rejoiced 
over  tliC  blood  f .  I  foresaw  my  growing  fame. 
But  now  the  sound  of  Uthai's  train  came,  from 
the  high  Finthoniio.  lliey  spread  over  the 
heath  to  the  chacc  of  the  boar.  Himself  comes 
llowiy  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  strength.  He  lifts 
two  pointed  spears  On  liis  side  is  the  hero's 
Hword.  Three  youths  carry  his  polifhed  bows. 
The  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His 
heroes  move  on,  at  a  distance,  admiring  the 
steps  of  the  king.  Stately  \vas  rhe  son  of  Lvi-th- 
mor  I  But  his  soul  was  dark  !  Dark  as  the 
troubled  face  of  the  moon,  vvhen  it  foretells  the 
storms  ! 

We  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  king.  He 
stopt  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  His  heroes  ga- 
thered around.  A  grey-haired  bard  advanced. 
*'  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  strangers  I''  began 
the  bard  of  song.  *'  The  children  of  the  un- 
liappy  come  to  Berrathon  •,  to  the  sv/ord  of  car- 
borne  TJthal.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  his  hall. 
The  blood  of  strangers  is  on  his  streams,  if 
from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the  mofsy  walls 
of  Fingal,  choose  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king 
to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero 
may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on  Uthai's  sword. 

f  Ofpian  might  have  thought  that  his  killing  a  boar  on  his 
first  landing  in  Benathon  was  a  good  cnien  of  hi?  future  sue- 
cefs  in  that  ifland.  l"he  present  Highlanders  look,  with  a  de- 
gree of  superstition,  upon  the  succefs  of  their  first  action,  after 
they  have  engaged  in  any  desperate  undertaking. 
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So  Hiall  the  fame  of  Flnthormo   arise,  like  the 
growing  tree  of  the  vaie  I'' 

*<  Never  will  it  rise,  O  hard  I"  I  s;i*d  in  the 
pride  of  my  wrath.  "  He  would  fhrink  froiTi 
the  presence  of  Finj^pJ,  whose  eyes  are  the 
flames  of  deith.  The  son  of  Comhal  comes, 
and  kings  vanifh  before  him.  They  are  rolled 
together,  like  mist,  by  the  bre.ith  of  his  rage. 
Shall  tliree  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fall  ? 
Yes  !  thev  may  tell  it,  bard  !  But  his  people  Ihall 
fall  with  fame!" 

I  stood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  strength.  Tos- 
car  drew  his  sword  at  my  side.  The  foe  came  on 
like  a  stream.  The  mingled  sound  of  death  arose. 
Man  took  man  ;  fhield  met  (liield  ;  steel  mixed 
its. beams  u'ith  steel.  D.irts  hifs  through  air. 
Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords  on  broken  buck- 
lers bound.  As  the  noise  of  an  aged  grove  be- 
r.eath  the  roaring  winds,  when  a  thousand  ghosts 
break  the  trees  by  night,  such  was  the  din  of 
arms  I  But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my  sword.  The 
sons  of  Berrathon  fled.  It  was  then  I  saw  him 
in  his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye  ! 
**  Thou  art  fallen*,  young  tree,"  I  said,  "  w'nh 
idl  thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on 
thy  plains,  and  the  field  is  bare.  The  winds 
come  from  the  desart !  There  is  no  sound  in  thy 
leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou,  in  death,  son  of  car- 
borne  Larthmor." 

Nma-thoma  sat  on  the  fncre.  She  heard  the 
sound  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eyes  on 
Lethmal,  the  grey-haired   bard  of  Selma.     He 

*  To  mourn  over  the  f<ill  of  their  enemies  was  a  practice 
universal  among  the  Celtic  heroes.  This  is  more  agreeable 
to  humanity,  than  the  Ihamtful  insulting  of  the  dead,  t.o  com- 
mon in  Homer,  and  after  him,  servilely  copied  by  all  his  i- 
mitators,  the  humane  V.rgU  not  excepted,  who  have  been 
more  sucetfr-ful  in  borrowing  the  imperfections  of  that  grc-t 
poet,  than  in  the. imitations  of  his  beautic;. 
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alone  hrA  rexiiined  on  the  coast,  with  the  daugh- 
t^T  of  Torthoma.  **  Son  of  tlie  times  of  oK'I" 
flie  said,  '*  I  hear  the  noise  of  death.  Tliy 
friends  have  met  v/ith  Uthal,  and  the  chief  is 
low  I  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclosed 
M'iih  the  tuinbling  waves  !  Then  would  my  soul 
be  sad,  but  fiis  death  would  not  reach  my  ear. 
Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  son  of  high 
Finthormo  !  Thou  didst  lewe  me  on  a  rock,  but 
my  soul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthor- 
mo  !   art  thou  fallen  on  th-y  heach  r" 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears.  She  saw  the  bloody 
fnield  of  Uthal.  She  saw  it  in  Oftian's  hand. 
Her  steps  were  distracted  on  the  heath.  She 
flew.  She  found  him.  She  fell.  Her  soul 
came  forth  in  a  sigh.  Her  hair  is  spread  on  his 
face.  My  bursting  tears  descend.  A  tomb  arose 
on  the  unhappy.  INly  song  of  woe  was  heard. 
**  Rest,  haplefs  children  of  youth  I  Rest  at  the 
noise  of  that  mofsy  stream  !  The  virgins  vv'ill  see 
your  tomb,  at  the  chace,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  song.  The 
voice  of  the  harp  'will  be  heard  in  your  praise. 
The  daughters  of  Sclma  Ihall  hear  it  :  Your  re- 
nown fhall  be  in  other  lands.  Rest,  children  of 
youtli,  at  the  noise  of  the  mofsy  stream  I ' 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coast.  The  he- 
roes of  Berrathon  convened.  We  brought  Larth- 
n-.or  to  his  halls.  The  feast  of  fhells  is  spread. 
The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He  looked  to 
the  arms  of  his  fathers.  The  arms  which  he  left 
in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of  Uthal  rose.  We 
were  renowned  before  Larchmor.  He  blefsed 
the  chiefs  of  Morven.  He  knew  not  that  his 
son  was  low,  the  stately  strength  of  Uthal! 
They  had  told  that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods, 
with  the  tears  of  grief.  They  had  told  it,  but 
he  was  Silent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 
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On  the  fourth  day  a'-c  raised  our  sails,  to  the 
roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came  to 
the  coast.  His  bards  ex.ilted  the  song.  The  joy 
cf  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothm.i's 
gloomy  heath.  He  saw  the  tomb  of  his  son.  The 
memory  of  Uthal  rose.  "  Who  of  my  heroes»" 
he  said,  **  lies  there  .''  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  kings  of  men.  Was  he  renowned  in  my 
halls,  before  the  pride  of  Uthal  rose  :"  Ye  are 
silent,  sons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the  king  of  heroes 
low  ?  My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal  !  though, 
thy  hand  v/as  against  thy  father.  O  that  I  had 
remained  in  the  cave  !  that  m.y  son  had  dwelt 
in  Finthormo  !  I  might  have  heard  the  tread  of 
his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the  chace  of  the  boar. 
I  might  have  hc?.rd  his  voice  on  the  blast  of  my 
cave.  Then  would  my  soul  be  glad  :  But  now 
darkness  dwells  in  my  halls." 

iSuch  were  my  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when  the 
arm  of  my  youth  was  strong.  Such  the  *  ac- 
tions of  Toscar,  the  car-borne  son  of  Conloch. 
But  Toscar  is  on  his  flying  cloud.  I  am  alone 
at  Luthao  My  voice  is  like  the  last  sound  of  the 
wind,  when  it  forsakes  the  woods.  But  Ossian 
fhall  not  be  long  alone.  He  sees  the  mist  that 
fliall  receive  his  ghost.  He  beholds  the  mist  that 
fhall  form  his  robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  sons  of  feeble  men  fhall  behold  me,  and  ad- 
mire the  stature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fliall 
creep  to  their  caves  They  ihall  look  to  the  Iky 
with  fear;  for  my  steps  fhail  be  in  the  clouds. 
IDaiknefs  HkiII  roll  on  my  side. 

Ltad,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rise.  Tiie  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  resounds.  Bends  there  not  a 
tree   from   Mora   with   its  branches  bare  ?      It 

*  Gisian  speaks: 
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"Lends,  son  of  Alpln,  in  the  rustling  blast.  My 
harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of 
its  strings  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  harp  I  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost !  It  h 
the  hand  of  Malvina  !  Bring  me  the  harp,  son 
of  Alpln.  Another  song  fhall  rise.  My  soul 
Ihall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers  fhall  hear 
it  in  their  airy  hail.  Their  dim  faces  fhall  hang, 
with  joy,  from  their  clouds ;  and  their  hands 
receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the 
stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its  mofs.  The  wither- 
ed fern  whistles  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves, 
with  Ossian's  hair. 

'*  Strike  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song  :  Be  near, 
with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mourn- 
ful sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fin- 
gal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of  his  son. 
The  voice  of  him  that  prai.^ed  the  mighty  !" 

"  The  blast  of  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king  ! 
I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming  in 
all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  watery  cloud,  when 
we  see  the  stars  behind  it,  with  their  weeping 
eye?.  Thy  fln'eld  is  the  aged  moon  :  Thy  sword 
a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dina  and  feeble 
is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  brightnefs  before  ! 
But  thy  steps  *  are  on  the  winds  of  the  desart. 
The  storms  are  darkening  in  thy  hand.  Thou 
takest  the  sun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidest  him  m 
thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  little  men  are  afraid. 
A  thousand  fliowers  de,-cend.     But   when   thou 

*  This  description  of  tiie  power  of  Fingal  over  the  winds 
and  storms,  and  the  image  of"  his  taking  the  sun,  and  hiding 
him  in  the  ckuds,  do  not  correspond  with  the  preceding  pa. 
ragraph,  where  he  is  represented  as  a  feeble  ghost,  and  no 
more  the  terkor  of  thc;  valiant  ;  but  it  agrees  v.-jth  the 
notion  of  the  tinie'^  concerning  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  who, 
it  T/as  supposed,  had  the  command  of  the  winds  and  storms, 
but  took  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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comest  forth  in  thy  mildnefs,  the  gale  of  the 
iv.orning  is  near  thy  course.  The  sun  laughs  in 
his  bhie  fields.  The  grey  streams  wind  in  its 
vale.  The  bufhes  (hake  their  green  heads  in  the 
wind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  desart." 

"  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  The  stormy 
winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.  1  ong 
has  it  been  absent  from  mine  ear  !  '*  Come, 
Ofsi'ui,  coir.e  away,"  he  say?=.  Fingal  has  receiv- 
ed liis  fam.e.  We  pafsed  away,  like  flames  that 
had  (hone  for  a  season.  Our  departure  was  in 
renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  arc 
dark  and  silent  ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  grey 
stones.  The  voice  of  Ofsian  has  been  heard. 
The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Si'lmn.  *'  Come, 
Ofoian,  come  away,"  he  says,  "  come,  fly  with 
thy  fathers  on  clouds."  I  come,  I  come,  thou 
king  of  men !  The  life  of  Ofsian  fails.  I  begin 
to  vanifh  on  Cona.  My  steps  are  not  seen  in 
Selma.  Beside  the  stone  of  Mora  I  (liall  fall 
aSeep.  The  v/inds  whistling  in  my  grey  hair, 
{hall  not  awaken  me.  Depart  on  thy  wings,  O 
wind,  thou  canst  not  disturb  the  rest  of  the  bard. 
The  night  is  long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy.  De- 
part, thou  rustling  blast. 

"  But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  cf  Fingal  ?  Why 
grows  the  tloud  of  thy  soul  .''  The  chiefs  of  otlier 
times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  wltliout 
their  fame.  The  sons  of  future  years  fhall  pafs 
away.  Anotlier  race  fiiall  arise.  The  people 
are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  Like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruotling 
blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on 
high  " 

Did  thy  beauty  hot,  O  Ryno  *  ?    Stood  the 


*  Ryno  the  son  of  Fingal,  who  was  killed  in  Ireland,  in 
the  war  against  Swuran,  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
hii  per f.on,  his  swifiiiefs  and   great  exploits.      MiKvanc,  the 
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strength  of  car-borne  Oscar  ?  Fingal  hlinself  de- 
parted. The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his  steps. 
Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard  !  when 
the  mighty  have  failed  ?  But  my  f^^me  ihall  re- 
main, and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  ;  which 
hfts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and  rcjoicea  in 
the  course  of  the  wind  ! 

daughter  of  Morni,  and  sister  to  Gaul,  was  in  love  with  Ry- 
no.     Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  follows. 

She  blufhin^  sad,  from  Morven't  rocks,  bends  over  the  dark- 
ly-roUingr  sea.  She  sees  the  youth  in  all  their  arms.  Where, 
Ryuo,  where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  !  That  pale  the  hero 
flew  on  clouds  !  That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  hills  his  feeble 
voice  was  heard  in  wind  ? 

And  is  the  son  of  Fingal  fallen  on  Ullin's  mofsy  plains? 
Strong  was  the  arm  that  vanquiilied  him  !  Ah  me  !  I  am 
alone ! 

Alone  I  fhall  not  be,  ye  winds!  that  lift  my  dark-brown 
hair.  My  sighs  fhall  not  long  mix  with  your  stream  ;  for  I 
must  fleep  with  Ryno. 

1  see  thee  not,  with  beauty's  steps,  returning  from  the 
chace.  The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love.  Dark  silence 
dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dog?,  and  v/here  thy  bow  ?  Thy  fhield  that 
was  so  s«trong  ?  Thy  sword  like  heaven's  descending  fiie  ?  The 
bloody  spear  of  Ryno  ? 

1  see  them  mixed  in  thy  deep  fhip ;  I  see  them  stained  with 
blood.  No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall,  O  darkly  dwelling 
Ryno  ! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  say,  "  Arise  thou  king 
cf  spears!  Arise,  the  hunters  are  abroad.  The  hinds  are  near 
thee,  Ryno  1" 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morning,  away  I  the  flumbering 
king  hears  thee  not!  The  hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb  : 
for  death  dwells  around  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  softly,  my  king !  and  steal  to  the  bed  of 
thy  repose.  Minvane  will  lie  in  silence,  nor  disturb  the  num- 
bering Ryno. 

The  maids  fnall  seek  me;  but  they  fhall  not  find  me! 
They  shall  follow  my  departure  with  songs.  But  1  {hall  not 
^ear  you,  O  maids !  I  fleep  with  fair  haired  Ryno. 


Vol.  I. 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA: 


POEM. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

-Jin  Addrefs  to  Malvlna,  the  daughter  of  Tcscar,  The  poet  relates 
the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma,  to  solicit  aid  against  Dttth-car- 
mor  of  Cluba,  ivho  had  killnd  Cathmol,for  the  take  of  Us  daugh- 
ter Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes  y 
'U'ho  ivert  all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expediiion^  they  retired 
each  to  his  hill  of  ghoj-ts,  to  be  datermii,ed  by  dreams.  The 
spirit  of  ^Trenmor  appears  to  Ofsian  and  Oscar:  they  set  sail, 
from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day^  appear  off  the 
'valley  of  Rath-col,  in  Inis-huna,  ivhere  Di/ih-carnicr  had  fxed 
.  his  residence.  Ofsian  dispatches  a  lard  to  Duth-carmor  to  demand 
battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  distrefs  of  Cathlin  of  Clutba. 
Ofsian  devol'ues  the  command  on  Oscar,  ivho,  according  to  the  cus" 
'torn  of  the  kingt  of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to  aneighhour- 
•ing  bill.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day,  the  battle  joins.  Oscar  and 
Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls.  Oscar  carries  the  mail 
and  helmet  of  Duihc  armor  to  Cathlin,  zv'jo  had  retired  from  the 
field.  Catiiin  is  discovered  to  be  tie  daughter  of  Cathviol,  in  dis- 
guise, ii'ho  had  been  carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  bad  made  her  «- 
cape,  from  Duth-carmor. 


V>40ME,    thou   beam   that   art   lonely,    from 
watching  in  the  night  !    The  ^qualiy    winds    are 

*  The  traditions  which  accompmy  this  poem  irform  us, 
that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  iianie  of  Laoi-  0':-luiha ,-  i.  e.  the 
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around  thcc  from  all  their  echoing;  hills.  Red, 
over  my  hundred  steams,  are  tiie  light- covered 
paths  of  the  de;id.  They  rejoice,  on  the  eddy- 
ing winds,  in  the  senson  of  ni^ht.  Dwells  tliere 
no  joy  in  song,  white  hand  of  the  harps  of  Lutha? 
Awake  tlie  voice  of  the  string  ;  roll  my  soul  to 
me.  It  is  a  stream  that  has  failed.  Ivlalvina, 
pour  the  song. 

I  hear  thee  from  thy  darknefs,  in  Selma, 
tr;0U  that  watchcst,  lonely  by  night  !  Why  didst 
thou  with-hold  the  song  from  Ofbian's  failing 
soul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  tlie  ear  of  the  hun- 
ter, descending  from  his  storm-covered  hill ;  in 
a  sun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  stream  ;  he  hears, 
and  (hakes  his  dewy  locks  ;  such  is  the  voice  of 
Lutha  to  the  friend  of  the  spirit  of  heroes.  My 
Ev.-elllng  bosom  beats  high.  I  lock  back  en  the 
days  that  are  past.  Come,  thou  beam  tluit  art 
lonely,  from  watching  in  the  night  I 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmonaf  we  saw,  one 
day,  the  bounding  (hip.    On  high,  hung  a  broken 

L-^mn  of  the  rnaid  of  Lutha.  They  pretend  also  to  fix  the  time 
of  its  composition  to  the  third  year  after  the  death  of  Fingal ; 
that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Fingal,  to 
the  barks  of  Uisca-duthon.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the 
Highland  senachies  have  prefixed  to  this  poem  an  addrefs  of 
Ofsian,  to  Congai  the  young  son  of  Fergus,  v\  hich  I  have  re- 
jected, as  having  no  manner  of  connection  vvitii  the  piece.  It 
has  poetical  merit ;  and  probably,  it  was  /the  opening  of  one 
of  Ofsian's  other  poems,  though  the  bards  injuaicioully  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  piece  now  before  us. 

«  Congai,  son  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy 
locks,  atcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the. breaker 
of  fliields.  Look  over  the  bosom  of  nighr.  it  is  streaked  with 
the  red  paths  of  the  dead  ;  look  on  the  night  of  ghosts,  and 
kindle,  O  Congai,  thy  soul!  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a 
stream,  lonely  in  the  midst  of  clouds ;  darknels  clo>cs  around  it, 
and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  son  of  Fergus  !  ere  thou 
markest  the  field  with  the  sword.  Ascend  to  the  rock  of 
Selma;  to  the  oik  of  the  breaker  of  fliields." 

f  Car-mona,  bay  of  the  dark-braivn  bills y  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma.     Ir.  this  paragraph  are  men- 
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fiiicld  ,  it  was  marked  with  wandering  blood. 
Forward  came  a  youth,  in  arms,  and  stretched  his 
pointlefs  spear.  Long,  over  his  tearful  eyes, 
hung  his  loose  disordered  locks.  Fingal  gave  the 
flieli  of  kings.  The  words  of  the  stranger  arose. 
**  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol  of  Clutha,  by  the  wind- 
ing of  his  own  dark  streams.  Duth-cormar  saw- 
white- bosomed  Lanul  *,  and  pierced  her  father's 
side.  In  the  ruQiy  desart  were  my  steps.  He 
fied  in  the  season  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  ta 
Cathlin  to  revenge  his  father.  I  sought  thee  not 
as  a  beam  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the 
sun,  art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  I" 

Sslma's  king  looked  around.     In  his  presence^ 
we  rose  in  arms.    But  who  fhould  lift  the  ihieid  ? 


tioned  the  signals  presented  to  Fingal  by  thoie  who  came  to 
demand  his  aid.  The  suppHants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  fhield 
covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  spear;  the 
first  a  symbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  last  an  em- 
Mem  of  their  own  helplels  situation.  If  the  king  chose  to 
grant  succours,  which  generally  was  the  case,  he  reached  to 
them  thc/bdi!  of  feasts,  as  a  token  of  hishosptality  and  friend- 
ly intentions  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before 
him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  v/hich  was  of  a  similar 
nature,  and,  till  very  lately,  used  in  the  Highlands.  Whea 
the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  residence  of  the  chief,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  sword,  dipped  the 
end  of  a  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  servants  to  be  carried  to  the  next  hamlet.  From 
hamlet  to  hamlet  this  Lfsera  was  carried  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and,  in  ths  space  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan 
were  in  arms,  and  convened  in  an  appointed  place  ;  the  name 
cf  which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the  delivery  of 
the  Cran  tara.  This  symbol  was  the  manifesto  of  the  chief, 
by  which  he  threatened  fire  and  sword  to  those  cf  his  clan 
that  did  not  immediately  appear  at  his  standard. 

*  Lanul, y^.'//  eyed,  a  surname  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  bestowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathn-ol,  on  account  of  hn 
beauty;  this  tradition,  however,  may  have  been  founded  oj» 
that  partiality  which  the  bards  have  fhown  to  Ccthlin  of  Clu- 
tha ;  for,  according  to  them,  no  fahehood  toud  djueil  hi  tLs  sci.l 
(f  the  lovely. 
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for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night  came 
down  •,  we  strode,  in  silence,  each  to  his  hill  of 
ghosts  J  that  spirits  might  descend  in  our  dreams, 
to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We  struck  the  (hield 
of  the  dead  ;  we  raised  the  hum  of  songs.  We 
thrice  called  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers.  We  laid 
us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years  I  His 
blue  hosts  were  behind  him  in  half-diminiflied 
lows.  Scarce  seen  is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their 
stretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  listened  ;  but 
no  sound  was  there.  The  forms  were  empty 
■wind  i 

I  started  from  the  dream  of  ghosts.  On  a 
sudden  blast  flew  my  whistling  hair.  Low- 
sounding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the 
dead.  I  took  my  shield  from  its  bough.  On- 
ward came  the  rattling  of  steel.  It  was  Oscai* 
of  Lego.  He  had  seen  his  fathers.  "  As  rulh- 
es  forth  the  blast,  on  the  bosom  of  whitening 
waves ;  so  carelefs  fhall  my  course  be,  through 
ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  have  seen  the. 
dead,  my  father  !  My  beating  soul  is  high  !  My 
fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  the  streak  of  light 
on  a  cloud,  when  the  broad  sun  comes  forth,  red 
traveller  of  the  fKy  !'' 

"  Grandson  of  Branno,"  I  said  ;  "  not  Oscar 
alone  fhall  meet  the  foe.  I  rufli  forward,  thro' 
ocean,  to  the  v/oody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Jiet 
lis  contend,  my  son,  like  eagles,  from  one  rock  ; 
when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  against  the 
stream  of  winds."     We  raised  our  sails  in  Car- 

*  Oscar  13  here  called  Oscar  of  Leoa^  from  his  mother  being 
I'.je  aaughici  of  Branno,  a  powerful  cliief,  on  the  banks  of 
that  lake,  Ir  is  remarkable  that  Ofsian  addref>es  no  poem  to 
Malvina  in  which  her  lover  Oscar  was  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  hib  ?on, 
ihows  that  delicacy  of  sentiment  is  not  confined,  as  some  fond- 
ly imagine,  to  our  own  polished  times. 
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mona.  From  three  fhlps,  they  marked  my  fhield 
on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Tonthenaf, 
red  traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four  days 
came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lumon  came  forward 
in  mist.  In  winds  were  its  hundred  groves. 
Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown  side. 
White,  leapt  the  foamy  streams,  from  all  its  e- 
choing  rocks. 

A  green  field,  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  winds 
silent  with  its  own  blue  stream.  Here,  amidst 
the  waving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwelling  of  kings 
of  old.  But  silence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  settled  in  grafsy  Rath-colJ  ;  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleasant  vale.  Duth- 
carmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of  . 
the  wave.  Fon-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
sky.  Ke  bound  his  white-bosomed  eaiis.  His 
course  is  on  the  hill  of  Rath-col,  to  the  seats  of 
loes.  We  came.  I  sent  the  bard,  witli  songs, 
to  call  the  ioQ  to  fight.  Duthcarmor  heard 
him,  with  joy.  The  king's  souJ  v/as  like  a  beam 
of  fire  i  a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  smoak, 
rufhing,  v.iried,  thro'  the  bosom  of  night.  The 
deeds  of  Duth  carmor  were  dark,  tho'  his  arm 
w^s  strong. 


f  Ton-thena.j?r^  o/i/jg  wave,  was  the  remarkable  star  men- 
tioned in  the  sevetuh  book  of  Temora,  which  directed  the 
course  of  Larthcn  to  Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  to  those  who  sailed  on  that  sea  which  divides  Ireland 
from  South- Britain.  As  the  course  of  Oftian  was  along  the 
coast  of  Inis  huna.  he  mentions  with  propriety  that  star  which 
directed  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  country  to  Ire  - 
bnd. 

I  Rath-col,  ivoo(fy  fieldy  does  no:  appear  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  Duth  carmor ;  he  seems  rather  to  have  been 
forced  thither  by  a  storm ;  at  lea>t  I  ihouid  think  that  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  poet,  from  his  cxprel^ion,  that  Tori'the/ia 
Lad  hid  her  head,  and  that  bs  bcund Lis  luhite-boiomed sails  ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  weather  was  stormy,  and  tbas 
Duth-carmor  put  iiito  the  bay  of  Rath-col  for  fheiter. 
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Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  sat  down.  At  a  dis- 
tance stood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  saw  the  change- 
ful *  sou!  of  the  stranger.  As  shadows  fly  over 
the  field  of  grafs,  so  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek. 
It  was  fair,  within  locks  that  rose  on  Rathcol's 
wind.  I  liid  not  rulh,  amidst  his  soul,  with  my 
words.     1  bade  the  song  to  rise. 

"  Oscar  of  Lego,"  1  said,  "  be  thine  the  se- 
cret -f  hill  to-night.  Strike  the  Hiield,  like  Mor- 
ven'b  kings.  Wiih  day  thou  fl:ialt  lead  in  war. 
From  my  rock  I  fhall  see  thee,  Oscar,  a  dread- 
ful form,  ascending  in  fight,  like  the  appearance 
of  ghosts,  amidst  the  storms  they  raise.  Why 
ihould  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times  of  old, 
ere  yet  the  song  had  burst  forth,  like  the  sudden 
rising  of  winds  .''  But  the  years  that  are  past  are 
marked  with  mighty  deeds.  As  the  nightly  rider 
cf  waves  look  up  to  Tonthena's  beams  :  so  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  to  Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings." 


*  From  this  circumstance,  succeeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  disguise  cf  a  young  warrior,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Dulh-carmor  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  de- 
testation for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But  as 
those  raln.boivs  of  heaven  are  changeful,  say  my  authors,  speak- 
ing of  women,  flie  felt  the  return  of  her  former  pafsion,  upon 
the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  1  myself,  who  think 
more  favourably  of  the  sex,  must  attribute  the  agitation  cf 
Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extrcrne  sensibility  to  the  injuries  done 
her  by  Duth-carmor  :  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  se- 
quel of  the  story.* 

f  This  pafsage  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom  among 
jhe  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on 
the  nij^ht  preceding  a  battle.  The  story  which  Ofsian  intro- 
duces in  the  next  paragraph  concerns  the  fall  of  the  Druids. 
It  is  said  ,  in  many  old  potms,  that  the  Druids,  in  the  extremi- 
ty of  their  affairs,  had  solicited  and  obtained  aid  from  Scan- 
dinavia. Among  the  auxiliaries  there  came  many  pretended 
magicians,  which  circumstance  Ofsian  alludes  to  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  san  of  Loda.  Magic  and  incantation  could  not, 
however,  prevail ;  for  Trenmor,  afsisted  by  the  valour  of  his 
ion  Trathal,  cniirtly  broke  the  ix)wcr  of  the  Druids. 
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**  Wide  in  Car<icha's  echoing  field,  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.  They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves.  The  grey- haired  bards  were  like  mov- 
ing foam  on  their  face.  Tkey  kindled  the  strife 
around,  with  their  red- rolling  eyes.  Nor  alone 
were  the  dwellers  of  rocks  ;  a  son  of  Loda  was 
there  -,  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land;,  to  call  the 
ghosts  from  011  high.  On  his  hill  he  had  dwelt, 
in  Lochlin,  in  che  midst  of  a  leaflefs  grove.  Five 
stones  lifted,  near,  their  heads.  Loud  roared  his 
rulhing  stream.  He  often  raised  his  voice  to  the 
winds, wlien  meteors  marked  theirnightly  wings ; 
when  the  dark- robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her 
hill.  Nor  unheard-of  ghosts  was  he  !  They  came 
with  the  sound  of  eagle  wings.  They  turned  bat- 
tle in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

"  But,  Trenmcr,  they  returned  not  from  bat- 
tle. He  drew  forward  the  troubled  war  ;  in  its 
dark  fkirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rising  light.  It  was 
dark  ;  and  l.oda's  son  poured  forth  his  signs  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  son  of 
other  lands  !  Then  rose  the  strife  of  kings  *, 
about  the  hill  of  night  j  but  it  was  soft  as  two 
summer  gales,  (baking  their  light  wings  en  a  lake. 
Trenmor  yielded  to  his  son  •,  for  the  fame  of  the 
king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth  before 
his  father,  and  the  foes  failed  in  echoing  Caracha. 
The  years  that  are  past,  my  son,  are  marked  with- 
mighty  deeds  f."  *  *         *         * 

in  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light.  The  foe  came 
forth  in  arms.     The  strife  is  mixed  on  Rathcol, 

*  Trenmor  and  Trathal.  Ofsian  introduces  this  ^isode  as 
an  example  to  his  son,  from  ancient  times, 

f  Those  who  deliver  down  this  poem  in  tradition^  lament" 
that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  lost.  In  particular,  thsy  regret^ 
the  lofs  of  an  episode,  which  is  here  introduced,  with  the  se- 
quel of  the  story,  of  Carmal  and  his  Druids.  'J'heir  aftach-.- 
ment  to  it  was  founded  on  the  descriptions  oi'  m-^j^ic:!  in*- 
chantiiKnts  which  it  contained. 
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like  the  roar  of  streams.  Behold  the  contending- 
of  kin^s  !  They  meet  beside  the  oak.  In  gleams 
of  steel  the  dark  forms  are  lost :  such  is  the  meet- 
ing of  meteors,  in  a  vale  by  night :  red  light  is 
scattered  round,  and  men  foresee  the  storm  ! 
Duth-carmor  is  low  in  blood  !  The  son  of  Os- 
sian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was  he, 
Malvina,  hand  of  harps  I 

Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  steps  of  Cathlin. 
The  stranger  stood  by  a  secret  stream,  where 
t-he  foam  of  Rath-col  fkirted  the  mofsy  stones. 
Above,  bends  the  brancy  birch,  and  strews  its 
leaves,  on  wind.  The  inverted  spear  of  Cathlin 
touched,  at  times,  the  stream.  Oscar  brought 
Duth-Carmor's  mail  :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle 
wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  stranger,  and 
his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy  father 
have  failed.  They  are  laid  in  the  field  of  ghosts. 
Renown  returns  to  Morven,  like  a  rising  wind. 
Why  ^rt  thou  dark,  chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there 
cause  for  grief  ?'* 

"  Son  of  Ofsian  of  harps,  my  soul  is  darkly  sad„ 
I  behold  the  arnis  of  Cathmol,  which  he  raised 
in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place  it  high 
in  Se)ma*s  hall  *,  that  thou  mayest  remember  the 
hapelefs  in  thy  distant  land."  From  white  breasts 
descended  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of  kings  ; 
the  soft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol,  ar  the 
streams  of  Clutha  !  Duth-carmor  saw  her  bright 
in  the  hall,  he  had  come,  by  night,  to  Clutha. 
Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the  hero  fell. 
Three  days  dwelt  the  foe  with  the  maid.  On 
the  fourth  the  fl.'d  in  arms.  She  remembered 
the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  bursting  soul. 

Why,  maid  of  I'oscar  of  Lutha,  fhould  I  tell 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  -it  lulhy  Lu- 
mon,  in  a  distant  land.     Near  it  were  the  steps 
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of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  She  raised 
the  song,  for  the  daughter  of  strangers,  and 
touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina^ 
lonely  beam  I 


h^ 
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A 

poEivr. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  ivhtch,  properly  speaking,  is  a  continuattan  of  the  last, 
opens  tvitb  an  addrefs  to  SuLmalla,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Jnls'buna,  ivhcm  Ofsian  met  at  the  chace,  as  be  returned  from 
the  battle  of  Ratb. col.  SuLmalla  invites  Ofsian  and  Oscar  to  a 
feast,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  ivho  luas  then  absent  in  the 
tvars.  Uj.on  hearing  their  name  and  family,  Jhe  relates  an  ex^ 
f  edition  cf  Fingal  into  Inis-huna.  She  casually  mentioning  Caih- 
mor,  chief  of  Atha,  (ivIm)  then  afsisted  her  father  against  his  e- 
m'les,)  Ofsian  introduces  the  ephode  of  Colgorum  and  Suran-drcn-. 
lo,  tivo  Scandinavian  kings,  in  ivhose  tvars  Ofsian  himself  and 
Cathmor  ivere  engaged  on  opposite  sides,  The  story  is  imper- 
fect, a  part  of  the  eriginal  being  lost.  Ofsian,  warned  in  a  dream 
by  the  ghost  of  Trenmor,  sets  sail  from  Inis-huna. 


VV  HO  moves  so  stately,  on  Lumon,  at  the 
roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?    Her  hair  falls  upon 

_  *  The  expedition  of  Ofsian  to  Inis  huna  happened  a  fhort 
time  before  Fingal  paf-ed  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone 
Cair-bar  the  son  of  Borbarduthuh  Cathmor,  the  brother 
of  Cair-bar,  was  aiding  Conmor,  king  of  Inis  huna,  in  his 
■nars,  at  the  time  that  Of=ian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the 
valley  of  Rath  col.  The  poem  is  more  interesting,  that  it 
contains  so  many  particulars  concerning  those  personages  who 
make  so  great  a  figure  in  Temora, 

The  exact  correspondence  in  the  manffers  and  customs  of' 
Ii.is-hurja,  as  here  described,  to  tho^eo    Caledonia,  leaves  ac. 
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her  heaving  breast.  White  is  her  arm  behind, 
as  slow  (lie  bends  the  bow.  Why  dost  tliou  wan- 
der in  desarts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy  field  ? 
The  young  roes  are  panting,  by  their  secret  rocks. 
Return,  thou  daughter  of  kings  !  the  cloudy 
night  is  near  !  It  was  the  young  branch  of  great 
Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes.  She  sent  the 
bard  from  her  rock,  to  bid  us  to  her  feast.  Amidst 
the  song  we  sat  down,  in  Cluba's  echoing  hall. 
White  moved  the  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the 
trembling  strings.  Half  heard  amidst  the  sound, 
was  the  name  of  Atha's  king  :  He  that  was  absent 
in  battle  for  her  own  green  land.  Nor  absent  from 
her  soul  was  he  -,  he  came  amidst  her  thoughts  by 
night.  Ton-thena  looked  in,  from  the  Iky,  and 
saw  her  tofsing  arms. 

The  sound  of  fliells  had  ceased.  Amidst  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke  with  bended 
eyes,  and  afked  of  our  course  through  seas  ;  "  for 
of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of  the 
wave  *."      "  Not  unknown,"  I  said,  "  at  his 

room  to  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  originally 
the  same  people.  Some  may  alledge,  that  Ofsian  might  trans- 
fer, in  his  poetical  descriptions,  the  manner^  of  his  own  nation 
to  foreigners.  This  objection  is  easily  answered.  Why  has 
he  not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandina- 
via f  We  find  the  latter  very  difTerent  in  their  customs  and 
superstitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Scandinavian  manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce, 
and  seem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  Icfs  advan-'cd  in  a  state 
of  civilization  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  in  the 
times  of  Ofsian. 

*  Sul-malla  here  discovers  the  quality  of  Ofsian  and  Oscar, 
from  their  stature  and  stately  gait.  Vmong  nations,  nor  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  a  superior  beauty  and  statelinefs  of 
person  were  inseparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from 
these  qualities,  that  those  of  family  were  known  by  >tran).crs. 
not  from  tawdry  trappings  of 'tate  injudicioi.Uy  rhrown  round 
them  I  he  cause  of  this  distmiiuiQiing  proj)erty  must,  in 
ftomc  measure,  he  ascribed  to  their  unmixed  blood,  ihcy  had 
no  induiement  to  intermarry  with  tlie  vulgar;  and  no  low 
notions  of  interest  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice,  ia 
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streams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  FIngal  has 
been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-eyed  daughter  of 
kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  stream,  is  Ofsian  and 
Oscar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice,  and 
llirunk  in  other  lands." 

**  Not  unmarked,*'  said  the  maid,  "  by  Sul- 
malla  is  the  fliield  of  Morven's  king.  It  hangs 
high,  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  past ; 
when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  of  other 
years,  I^oud  roared  the  boar  of  Culdarnu,  in  the 
midst  of  his  rocks  and  woods.  Inis-huna  sent  her 
youths,  but  they  failed  :  and  virgins  wept  over 
tombs.  Careleis  went  Fingal  to  Culdarnu.  On 
his  spear  rolled  the  strenjJth  of  the  woods.  He 
was  bright,  they  said,  in  his  locks,  the  first  of 
mortal  men.  Nor  at  the  feast  were  heard  his 
words.  His  deeds  pafsed  from  his  soul  of  fire, 
like  the  rolling  of  vapours  from  the  face  of  the 
wandering  sun.  Not  carelefs  looked  the  blue  eyes 
of  Cluba  on  his  stately  steps.  In  white  bosoms 
rose  the  king  of  Selma,  in  the  midst  of  their 
thoughts  by  night.  But  the  winds  bore  the 
stranger  to  the  echoing  vales  of  his  roes.  Nor 
lost  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a  meteor  that 
sinks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth,  at  times,  in 
his  brightnefs,  to  the  distant  dv/elling  of  foes. 
His  fame  came,  like  the  sound  of  winds,  to 
Clubi's  woody  vale*." 


their  own  spt.ere.  In  states,  where  luxury  has  been  long  e- 
stablifhed,  beauty  of  person  is,  by  no  means,  the  characteris- 
tic of  antiquity  of  family  This  must  be  attributed  to  those 
encrvatiug  vices  which  are  inseparable  trom  luxury  and 
•wealth  A  great  family  (to  alter  a  little  the  words  of  the  his- 
torian,) it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  considerable  from  the 
IcHi^th  of  its  course,  but,  as  it  rolls  on,  hereditary  discemperSj 
as  well  as  property,  flow  succel^uvely  into  it. 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  are  ready  to  mark  out 
remote  antiquity  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Tliis,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far.    It  has 
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**  Darknefs  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps  :  tlie 
race  of  kings  is  distant  far  ;  in  battle  is  my  father 
Conmor :  and  hormar  *  iny  brother,  king  of 
streams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they  ;  a  beam 
from  other  land?,  is  nigh  ;  the  friend  of  stran- 
gers t  ii^  Atha,  the  troublcr  of  the  field.  High, 
from  their  misty  hills,  look  forth  the  blue  eyes 
of  Erin  -,  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller  of 
their  souls  !  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of  Erin  T 
is  Cathmor  in  the  fkirts  of  war  ;  he  rolls  ten 
thousand  before  him,  in  his  distant  field." 

"  Not  unseen  by  Ofsian,"  I  said,  "  rufhed 
Cathmor  from  his  streams,  when  he  poured  his 
strength  on  I-thorno  |,   ifie  of  many  waves  I    In 

been  long  remarked,  that  krowledge,  in  a  great  measure,  it 
founded  on  a  free  intercourse  between  mankind;  and  that 
the  mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  observations  it  has 
made  upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations  If  wc 
look,  with  attention,  into  the  history  of  Finga],  as  delivered 
by  Ofsian,  we  fhall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  ig- 
norant hunter,  confined  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland. 
His  expeditions  to  all  partf  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  the  different  states  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  such  a  cha- 
radler,  and  at  such  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark 
the  undisguised  manners  of  mankind.  War  and  an  active 
life,  as  they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
present  to  us  the  different  characters  of  men  :  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet,  for  want  of  objects  to  exert  them,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  measure,  and  we  see  only  arti- 
ficial pafsions  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  consideration  I 
conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather  more 
genuine  knowledge  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  froru 
the  minutest  observation  of  all  the  artificial  manners  and  ele- 
gant refinements  of  modern  Frarce. 

*  Lormar  was  the  son  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul- 
malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  succeeded  him 
in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  speaks  of  that  hero, 
that  (he  had  seen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  father's 
army  ;  tho'  tradition  positively  afserts,  that  it  was  after  his  re- 
turn that  Ihc  fell  in  love  with  hi.ai. 

\  l-ihorno,  says  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia, 
Iji  It,  at  a  bunting  paitj-,    met  Culgorm  and  Suxan-droulo, 
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strife  met  two  kings  in  I-tliorno,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-drorilo  :  each  from  his  echoing  ille,  stern 
hunters  of  the  boar  !" 

**  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  stream  :  each 
pierced  him  with  his  spear.  They  strove  for  the 
f  ime  of  the  deed  ;  and  gloomy  battle  rose.  From 
ifle  to  ifle  they  sent  a  spear,  broken  and  stained 
with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their  fathers, 
in  their  sounding  arms.  Cathmor  came,  from 
Erin,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  :  I  aided  Su- 
ran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

**  We  rufhed  on  either  side  of  a  stream,  -vihich 
ro\red  through  a  blasted  heath.  High  broken 
rocks  were  round,  with  all  their  bending  trees. 
Near  were  two  circles  of  Loda,  wiih  the  stone  of 
power  j  where  spirits  descended  by  night,  in  dark- 
red  streams  of  nre.  There,  niixed  with  the  mur- 
mur of  waters,  rose  the  voice  of  aged  men,  they 
called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in  the  war." 

*'  *  Heedlefs  I  stood  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  stream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  song,  at  times 
arose.  Dark,  on  the  other  side,  young  Cathmor 
heard  my  voice  ;  for  he  lay,  beneath  the  oak,  in 
all  his  gleaming  arms-  Morning  came  *,  we  ruih- 
ed  to  fight :  from  wing  to  wing  is  the  rolling  of 

the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They  differed  about  the 
honour  of  kilHng  a  boar ;  and  a  war  was  kindled  betweea 
them.  From  this  episode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  much  more  savage  and  cruel  than 
those  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  names  introdu- 
ced in  this  story  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circumstance 
affords  room  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  true 
history. 

*  From  the  circumstance  of  Ofsian  not  being  present  at  the 
rites,  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  suppose 
that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of  sentiment 
with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  sort  of  argument,  that  the  Cale- 
donians were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scandinavians,  as  some 
have  imagined.  Concerning  so  remote  a  period,  mere  con- 
jecture must  supply  the  place  of  argument  and  positive  proofs^ 
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strife.  They  fell,  like  the  thistle's  head,  beneatk 
autumnal  winds  " 

**  In  armour  came  a  stately  form  -,  I  mixed 
my  strokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  (liields 
are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  steely  mails.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  fhone 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleasant  flaiTies,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
of  Atha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  earth.  Dark, 
\vc  turned,  and  silent  pafsed  to  mix-  with  other 
foes-" 

Not  so  pafsed  the  striving  kings  *.  They  mix- 
ed in  echoing  fray  ;  like  the  meeting  of  ghosts 
in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Through  eitherbreast 
ruflied  the  spears  ;  nor  yet  lay  the  foes  on  earth  ! 

A  rock  received  their  fall ;  half-reclined  they 
lay  in  death.  H^ch  held  the  lock  of  his  foe  ;  each 
grimly  seemed  to  roll  his  eyes.  The  stream  of 
the  rock  leapt  oii  their  fliieids,  and  mixed  below 
with  blood. 

"  The  battle  ceased  in  I-lhorn.  The  stran- 
gers met  in  peace  ;  Cathmor  from  Atha  of 
streams,  and  Ofsian  king  of  harps.  "We  placed 
the  dead  in  earth.  Our  steps  were  by  Runar's 
bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afijr,  advanced 
a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  seas,  but 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  sun,, 
in  Stromlo's  rolling  smoak.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter f  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  lookso 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings 
and  their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  picturesque,  and  ex- 
prefsive  of  that  ferocity  of  manners  which  distinguifhed  the 
northern  nations. 

+  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princefs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo  forlo,  which  has  no  other  sort  of  ti- 
tle for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  cf  Galic  original ;  a 
distinction  which  the  bardo  had  not  the  art  to  preserve,  when 
they  feigned  names  for  foreigners.  The  highland  ftnachies, 
who  very  often  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  they 
thought  they  found  in  the  tales  cf  Oiiian,  have  given  us  the 
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Hei  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidst  disor- 
dered locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  spear  ;  her  high-heaving  breast  is  seen,  white 
as  foamy  waves  that  rise,  by  tarns,  amidst  rocks. 
They  are  beautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners 
call  the  winds  I" 

"  Come,  ye  dwellers  of  Loda  I"  (he  said, 
*'  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midst  of  clouds  ! 
Sluthmor,  that  stridest  in  airy  halls  !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 
spear,  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  No  fliadow,  at 
his  roaring  straems  ;  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  !  When  he  took  up  his  sprar,  the  hawks 
fhook  their  sounding  wii^.gs :  for  blood  was 
poured  around  the  st-eps  of  dark- eyed  Suran- 
dronlo.  He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to 
glitter  on  his  streams.  Like  meteors,  1  was 
bright,  but  I  blasted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 

continuation  of  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo. 
The  catastrophe  is  io  unnatural,  and  the  circumstances  of  it  so 
ridiculouily  pompous  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  inventors,  I 
ihall  conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo  made  a  deep 
imprefsion  on  a  chief,  some  ages  ago,  who  was  himself  no 
contemptible  poet  The  story  is  romantic,  but  not  incredible, 
if  we  make  aliowances  lor  the  lively  imagination  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Our  chief  sailing,  in  a  storm,  along  one  of  the  iflands 
of  Orkney,  saw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the  fhore,  whom 
he  thought,  as  he  expref^es  it  himself,  as  beautiful  as  a  sud. 
den  ray  of  the  sun,  on  the  dark-hea'ving  deep.  The  verses  of  Of- 
sian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  was  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  woman  in  the  boac,  wrought  so  much  on  his  fan- 
cy, that  he  fell  desperately  in  love.  The  winds,  however, 
drove  him  from  the  coast,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived 
at  his  residence  in  Scotland.  There  his  pafsion  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  conse- 
quence, sailed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  object  of 
his  desire.  Upon  inquiry  they  soon  found  the  nymph,  and 
carried  her  to  the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark  his  surprise, 
when,  instead  of  a  ray  of  the  sun,  he  saw  a  fliinny  fifher-wo- 
nian,  more  than  middle-aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tradi- 
tion here  ends  the  story  .  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed  th.i: 
the  pafiion  of  the  chief  soon  subsided. 
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Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malh  the  praise 
of  Cathmor  of  (hields.  He  was  within  her  sou), 
like  a  fire  in  secret  heath,  which  awakes  at  the 
voice  of  the  blast,  and  sends  its  beam  abroad. 
Amidst  the  song  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  summer-breeze  ;  when  it 
lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
streams.  The  rustling  sound  gently  spreads  o'er 
the  vale,  softly- pleasing  as  it  saddens  the  soul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Cfsian  •,  formlefs 
stood  the  fhadow  of  Trenmor  He  seemed  to 
Etrike  the  dim  fhield,  on  Selma's  streamy  rock. 
I  rose,  in  my  rattling  fteel  *,  1  knew  that  war  was 
near  j  before  the  winds  our  sails  were  spread, 
when  Lumen  fiiowed  its  streams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  I 
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Fhi^aly-abin  'uery  young,  making  a  voyage  to  ihi  Orkney  IJljn.h^ 
tvas  driven^  by  strefs  of  iveather,  into  a  bay  oj" Scandinavia,  near 
the  residence  of  Sturiw,  king  of  Loshlin.  Starno  invites  Fingal 
to  a  feast.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of 
a  former  breach  of  hospitality,  refuses  to  go,  —  Starno  gathers  to- 
gether his  tribes  :  Fingal  resolves  to  defend  himself. — Night  con.- 
iig  on,  Duthmaruno  proptses  to  Fingal  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  enemy  — The  king  himsef  undertakes  the  ivatch.  Advancing 
tozvards  the  enemy,  he,  accidentally,  tomes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor^ 
ivhcre  Starno  bad  confned  Conban-carglas,  the  captive  daughter 
of  a  neighbouring  chief. — Her  story  is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the 
original  being  lost.-— Fingal  comes  to  a  place  of  ivorfhip,  -where 
Starno  and  his  son,  Siuaran,  consulted  the  spirit  of  Lodo,  con- 
cerning the  if  sue  of  the  war.— —The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and 
Szvaran. — Duan  frst  constudes  riitb  a  description  of  the  airy 
ball  of  Cruthloda,  supposed  to  be  tie  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 


j\  TALC  of  the  times  of  old  ! 

Why,  thou  wanderer   unseen  !  Thou  bender 
of  the  thistle  of  Lora  ;   v/hy,  thou  breeze  of  the 

*  The  bards  distinguiflicd  those  compositions,  in  which  the 
narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  episodes  and  apostrophes. 
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valley,  hast  thou  left  mine  ear  ?  I  hear  no  distant 
roar  of  streams  !  No  sound  of  the  harp  from  the 
rock  !  Come  thou  huntrefs  of  Lutha,  Malvina, 
call  back  his  soul  to  the  bard.  I  look  forward  to 
Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  daik,  billowy  bay  of 
Uthorno,  where  Fingal  descends  from  Ocean, 
from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the  heroes  of 
Morven,  in  a  land  unknown  I 

Starno  sent  a  dweller  of  Loda,  to  bid  Fingal  to 
the  feast ;  but  the  king  remembered  the  past,  and 
all  his  rage  arose.  **  Nor  Gorm  I's  mofsy  tow- 
ers, nor  Starno,  (hall  Fingal  behold.  Deaths  wan- 
der, like  (hadows,  over  his  fiery  soul  I  Do  1  for- 
get that  beam  of  light,  the  white  handed  daugh- 
ter *  of  kings  ?  Go,  son  of  Loda  ;  his  words  are 
•wind  to  Fin<j  d  :   wind,  that,   to   and   fro,  drives 

by  tlif  name  oi  Duan.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  ofder  ot  the 
bards,  it  has  been  a  jjcneral  name  for  all  ancient  composi- 
tions in  verse.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  stcryof  this 
poem  begins  may  render  it  obscure  to  some  readers  ;  it  may 
not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  here  the  traditional  pre- 
face, K'hith  IS  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he 
took  to  wife  Ros-craua,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedition  into  Oikney,  to  vi- 
sit his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of  [nistnre.  Aftei  otayinj?^  t  ttw 
days  at  Carrie. thura,  the  residence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  set 
sail,  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  but,  a  violent  sionn  arising,  his 
fhips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal, 
the  seat  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  eiiemy.  Star- 
no,  upon  the  appearr^nce  of  strangers  on  his  coust,  summon- 
ed together  the  neighbouring  tti'ocs,  and  advanced,  in  a  ho- 
stile manner,  lowards  the  bay  ot  U-thoi:io,  where  Fingal  had 
taken  flicker.  Upon  discovcrin;:;  who  the  strangers  were,  and 
fearing  the  valour  of  Inngal,  which  he  had  more  than  once 
experienced  bclbre,  he  resolved  to  atcon:plifh  by  treachery, 
what  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  in- 
vited, therefore,  Fingal  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  intended  to  as- 
safsinate  him  The  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Star- 
no  bctock  himself  to  arm^.  The  sequel  of  the  story  tray  be 
learned  trom  the  poem  itself. 

*  Agandtcca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  ol  her  discovering  to  fingal  a  plot  laid  a- 
gainst  his  life.  Her  story  is  related  at  large  in  the  :h;rd  book 
oi  Fmgal. 
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the  thistle,  In  autumn's  dufky  vale.  Duth-ma- 
runof,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas,  of  iron 
{liields  !  Struthmor,  dweller  of  battles  wing  ! 
Cormar,  whose  (hips  bound  on  seas,  carelefs  as 
the  course  of  a  meteor,  on  dark-rolling-clouds  I 
Arise  around  me,  children  of  heroes,  in  a  land  un- 
known !  Let  each  look  on  his  fhield,  like  Tren- 
mor,  the  ruler  of  wars.  Come  down,  thus 
Trenmor  said,  thou  dweller  between  the  harps  ! 
Thou  fhalt  roll  this  stream  away,  or  waste  with 
me  in  earth" 

Around  the  king  they  rise  In  wrath.  No  words 
come  forth :  they  seize  their  spears.  Each  soul 
is  rolled  into  itself.  At  length  the  sudden  clang 
is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  fhieids.  Each 
takes  his  hill,  by  night ;  at  intervals,  they  darkly 
stand.  Unequal  bursts  the  hum  of  songs,  be- 
tween the  roaring  wind  I 

Broad  over  them  rose  the  moon  I 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-maruna;  he  from 
Croma  of  rocks,  stern  hunter  of  the  boar  I  In 
his  dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  when  Crumthor- 
mo*  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chace  he  fhone, 
among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-maruno  ! 


•f  Duth  maru:.o  is  a  name  very  famous  in  tradition.  Ma- 
ny of  his  great  actions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems,  which 
contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  since  lost.  He  lived, 
it  is  supposed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland  vhich  is 
over  against  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromnia  glas,.  Struth- 
mor, and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  ds  attending  Comhai  in  his 
last  batth  against  the  tribe  of  Movni,  in  a  poem  which  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Ofsian  ;  the  phraseology  be- 
trays it  to  be  a  modern  composition.  It  is  something  like 
those  trival  compobitions,  which  the  Irilh  bards  forged,  under 
the  name  of  Ofsian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Duth-maruno  signifie?  ila:k  and  steady  ;  Cromma-glas,  6end^ 
Ing  and  s'warthy ;  Struthmor,  roaring  stream  ;  Cormar,  expert 
at  sea. 

*  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  orginal.  It  was  subject  to  its  own 
petty  king,  v,'ho  13  mentioned  in  one  of  Ofsian'3  poems. 
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**  Son  of  daring  Connhal,  fhali  my  steps  be  for- 
ward through  night  ?  From  this  (hield shall  I  view 
them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes  ?  Starno,  king 
of  lakes  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe  of 
strangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by  Loda's 
stone  of  power.-ShouldDuth-maruna  not  return, 
his  spouse  is  lonely,  at  home,  where  meet  two 
roaring  streams,  on  Cratmho-craula's  plain.  A- 
round  are  hills,  with  echoing  woods  ;  the  ocean 
is  rolling  near.  My  son  looks  on  screaming  sea- 
fowl,  a  young  wanderer  on  the  field.  Give  the 
head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona*,  tell  him  of  his  fa- 
ther's joy,  when  the  bristly  strength  of  1-thorno 
lolled  on  his  lifted  spear.  Tell  him  of  my  deeds 
in  war  !  Tell  where  his  father  fell  I" 

"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,'  said  Fingal, 
"  I  have  bounded  over  the  teas.  I'heirs  were 
the  times  of  danger,  in   the  days  of  old.     Nor 


f  Ceandaona,  head  of  the  people^  the  son  of  Duth-niaruno. 
He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Of;ian, 
after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  tales  concerning  him 
are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  bellowed 
on  him  ( Ccndano  of  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he  applied 
himself  to  ihat  kind  of  hunting  which  his  father,  in  this  pa- 
ragraph, is  so  anxious  to  recommend  to  him.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned the  traditional  talcs  of  the  Highlands,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  give  some  account  of  them.  Afrer  the  ex- 
pulsion ox*  the  bards  from  the  houses  of  the  chiefs,  they  being 
an.  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  gubsi'tence  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  repeating  tlic 
compositions  of  their  predeccfsors,  and  running  up  the  genea- 
logies of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their  chiefs.  As 
this  subject  was,  however,  soon  exhausted,  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  invention,  and  form  stories  having  no 
foundation  in  fact,  which  were  swallowed,  with  great  credu- 
lity, by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating,  the 
fable  grew  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  whatever 
circumstance  he  thought  conducive  to  raise  the  admiration  of 
his  hearers,  the  story  became,  at  last,  so  devoid  of  all  probabi- 
hty,  that  even  the  vulgar  themselves  did  not  believe  it.  They 
however  likcfi  the  talcs  so  well,  that  the  bards  found  their 
advantage  in  turning  profefscd  tale-makers.  They  then 
iauucUed  out  into  the  wildest  regions  of  fiction  and  romance. 
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•settles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  the'  youth- 
ful in  my  looks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the 
field  of  night  is  mine." 

Fingal  ruthed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bounding 
over  rurthor's  stream,  that  sent  its  sullen  roar, 
by  night,  thro'  Gormal's  misty  vale.  A  moon- 
beam glittered  on  a  rock  ;  in  the  midst,  stood  a 
stately  form  -,  a  form  with  floating  locks,  like 
Lochlin's  v/hite  bosomed  maids.  Unequal  are 
her  steps,  and  (hort.  She  throws  a  broken  song 
on  wind.  At  times  (he  tofses  her  v/hite  arms : 
for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her  soul. 

*'  Torcul-torno  *,  of  aged  locks  ! '  Che  said, 
"  where  now  are  thy  steps,  by  Lulan  ?  Thou 
hast  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  streams,  father  of 
Conban  cargla  !  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of  Lu- 


1  firmly  believe,  there  are  more  stories  of  giants,  inchanted 
castles,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe.  These  tale*,  it  is  certain,  like  other  ro- 
inantic  compositions,  have  many  things  in  them  unnatural, 
and  consequently,  disgustful  to  true  taste ;  but  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  they  command  attention  more  than  any  o- 
ther  fictions  I  ever  met  with  The  extreme  length  of  these 
pieces  is  very  surprising,  some  of  them  requiring  many  days 
to  repeat  them  ;  but  such  hold  they  take  of  the  memory, 
that  few  circumstances  are  ever  c-mitted  by  those  who  have 
received  them  only  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  still  more 
amazir-g,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  still  preserved.  It 
is  curious  to  see,  chat  the  descnptionj  of  magnificence,  intro- 
duced in  these  tales,  is  even  superior  to  all  the  pompous  ori- 
ental fictions  of   he  kind. 

*•  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Cruth- 
lun,  a  district  m  Sweden.  The  nver  Lulan  ran  near  the  re- 
sidence of  rorcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden,  still 
called  Lula,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  Lulan.  The 
war  between  Starnc  and  Forcul-torno,  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  the  latter,  had  its  fise  at  a  hunting  party.  Star- 
no  being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul  torno, 
both  kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  o£ 
Stivamore  to  hunt.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  before  the 
kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this 
behaviour  a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guests,  who  were 
always  honoured^   as  tradition   exprefses  it,   xvitb  the  dcn^rcr 

Vol.  I.  INI 
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Ian,  sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark-fkirt- 
ed  night  is  rolltd  along  the  fky. —  Thou  some- 
times hidest  the  moon  with  thy  fhield.  1  have 
seen  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindlest  thy 
hn'w  into  meteors,  and  sailest  along  the  night. 
Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of  fhaggy 
boars  ?  Look,  Trom  the  hall  of  Loda,  on  thy  lone- 
ly daughter." 

"  Who  art  thou,"  said  Fingal,  "  voice  of 
night  ?" 

She,  trembling,  turned  away. 

"  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?'* 

She  (hrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loosed  the  thong  from  her  hands. — - 
He  asked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcul-torno,"  (he  said,  "  once  dwelt  at 
Lulan's  foamy  stream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now,  in 
Loda's  hall,  he  fliakes  the  sounding  fhell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  war  ;  long  fought  the 
dark-eyed  kings.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-shielded  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  rock,  at  Lu- 
lan's stream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair  from  off  the 
rushing  winds.  I  heard  a  noise.  Mine  eyes  were 
up.  My  soft  breast  rose  on  high.  My  step  was 
forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Torcul-torno  ! 
It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  His  red  eyes  rol- 

0ftlje  cbace.  A  quarrel  arose,  the  kings  came  to  battle  with 
all  their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  he  himself  flain.  Starno  pursued  his  vic- 
tory, laid  waste  the  district  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  the 
residence  of  Torcul-torno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conbancar- 
glas,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined 
in  a  cave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  of 
cruel  treatment,  (he  became  distracted. 

The  paragraph  just  now  before  us  is  the  song  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  fhe  was  discovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in 
3>yric  rheasure,  and  set  to  music,  which  is  wild  and  simple, 
and  so  inimitably  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  lady, 
that  few  can  hear  it  without  Jearf, 
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led  on  me  In  love.  Dark  wav'd  his  shaggy  brow, 
above  his  gather'd  smile.  Where  is  my  father  •, 
I  said,  he  that  was  mip;hty  in  war  ?  Thou  art  left 
alone  among  foes,  O  daughter  of  Torcul-torno  I 
.  He  took  my  hand.  He  raised  the  sail.  In  this 
cave  be  placed  me  dark.  At  times,  he  comes,  a 
gathered  mist.  He  lifts,  before  me,  my  father's 
shield.  But  often  pafses  abeam  *  of  youth,  far 
distant  from  my  cave.  The  son  of  Starno  moves 
in  my  sight.     He  dwells  lonely  in  m^y  soul." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"  saidFingal,  '*  white-handed 
daughter  of  grief  !  a  cloud,  marked  with  streaks 
cf  fire,  is  rolled  along  my  soul.  Look  not  to  that 
dark-robed  moon  ;  look  not  to  those  meteors  of 
heaven.  My  gleaming  steel  is  around  thee,  the 
terror  of  thy  foes  !  It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  fee- 
ble, nor  of  the  dark  in  soul !  The  maids  are  net 
fhut  in  our  f  caves  of  streams.  They  tofs  not 
their  white  arms  alone.  They  bend,  fair  within 
their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma.  Their 
voice  is  not  in  the  desart  wild.  We  melt  along 
the  pleasing  sound  ! 


Fingal,  again,  advanced  his  steps,  wide  through 
the  bosom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
fhook  amid  squally  winds.  Three  stones,  with 
heads  of  mofs,  are  there  ;  a  stream,  with  foam- 
ing course  :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around  them,  is 
the  dark- red  cloud  of  Loda.     High  from  its  top 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterwards  appears  that  Conban- 
carglas  mean«  Swaran,  the  son  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during 
her  confinement,  fhe  had  fallen  in  love. 

f  From  this  contrast  which  Fingal  draws  between  his  own 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn  that 
the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the  later.  This 
distinction  is  so  much  observed  throughout  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  followed  the  real 
manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  close  of 
the  speech  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  original  lost. 
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looked  forward  a  ghost,  half  formed  of  the  Hi.-i- 
dowy  smo.ik.  He  pouicd  his  voice,  at  times,  a- 
midst  the  roiring  stream.  Near,  bending  beneath 
a  blasted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his  words  : 
Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  cf  strangers. 
On  their  dun  fhields  they  darkly  leaned  :  their 
spears  are  forward  through  night.  Shrill  sounds 
the  blast  of  darkness,  in  Starno's  floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rose  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wander- 
er low,"  said  Starno  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the 
fiiield  of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  spear.  It  stood  fixed 
in  Loda*s  tree.  Then  came  the  foes  forv.'ard, 
with  swords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  steel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  fhield  ruflied 
the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  fhield  fell  rolling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  stopt 
the  lifted  steel.  Wrathful  stood  Swaran,  un- 
armed. He  rolled  his  silent  eyes  ;  he  threw  his 
sword  on  earth.  Then,  (lowly  stalking  over  the 
stream,  he  whistled  as  he  went. 

Nor  unseen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  ^aggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  strikes  Lo 
da's  tree,  with  his  spear.  He  raises  the  hum  c 
songs.  They  come  to  the  host  of  Lochlin,  eaci 
in  his  own  dark  path  ;  like  two  foam-coverec 
streams,  from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor's  plain  fingal  returned.  Fait 
rose  the  beam  of  the  east.  It  shone  on  the  spoil 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  he 
cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  *. 

*  The  sword  of  Fingal,  so  called  from  its  maker,  Luno  c- 
Loclilin. 

f  The  helmet  of  Swaran.  The  behaviour  of  Fingal  is  a! 
ways  consistent  with  that  generosity  of  spirit  which  belonj^i 
to  a  hero.    He  tahec  no  advantage  of  a  foe  disarmed. 
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Torcul-  torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raised  her  son^r.  The  song  of  Lulan 
of  shells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She  saw 
Starno's  bloody  shield.  Gladnefs  rose,  a  light, 
on  her  face.  She  saw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swa- 
ran  J.  She  shrunk,  darkened,  from  Fingal. — - 
**  Art  thou  f  illen,  by  thy  hundred  streams,  O 
love  of  the  mournful  maid  ?" 

U-thorno,  that  risest  in  waters  !  en  whose  side 
are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark  moon 
descending,  behind  thy  resounding  woods.  On 
thy  top  dwells  the  misty  Loda  -,  the  house  of  the 
spirits  of  men  !  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy  hall, 
bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  swords.  His  form 
is  deemly  seen,  and  his  wavy  mist.  His  right- 
hand  is  on  his  ihield.  In  his  left  is  the  half- 
viewkfs  fliell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall  is 
marked  with  nightly  fires  I 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  fhades.  He  reaches  the  sounding  (hell, 
to  those  who  fhone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  fhield  rises,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  setting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms. 
Bright,  as  a  rain-bow  on  streams,  came  Lulan's 
whlte-bosomed  maid.  *  *  * 


I  Conban  carglas,  from  seeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran  bloo- 
dy in  the  hands  of  Fingal,  conjectured  that  that  hero  was  kil- 
led. A  part  of  the  oriurjnal  is  lost.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  sequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul-torno 
did  not  long  survive  her  surprize  occasioned  by  the  supposed 
death  of  her  lover,  The  description  of  the  airy  hull  of  Loda 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Odin,  the 
deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  picture.sque  and  descriptive 
than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of  the  northern  Scald.> 
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THE  ARGUMEXr. 

J'iryal  reiur.ii/rj  ivith  day^  dst'olves  the  command  on  Dnth-maruno^ 
nvho  engages  thi  enemy ^  and  dri'vet  tbtm  over  the  stream  of  'Tuv 
ibur.  Ha'ving  recalled  bis  people^  be  congratulates  Dutb-maruno 
en  Lis  succe/s,  but  discovers  that  tbat  hero  lad  been  mortally 
ivounded  in  the  action,  Dutb-maruno  dies.  Ullin  tbe  bard,  in 
loneur  of  tbe  dead,  introduces  the  episode  of  Colgcrm  and  StrinU' 
duna.  ivLicb  concludes  this  duan. 


VV  HI 


^  ERE  art  thou,  son  of  the  king  ?"  said 
dark  haired  Duth-maruno.  Where  hast  thou 
faiied,  young  beam  of  Selnia  ?  He  returns  'not, 
from  the  bosom  of  night  ?  Morning  is  spread  on 
U-thorno.  In  his  niist  is  the  sun,  on  his  hill. 
Warriors,  Hft  the  iliields,  in  iry  presence.  He 
m'2st  not  fail,  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whose 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground.  He  comes, 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  fkirt  of  his  squally  wind  ! 
In  his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of  Sel- 
ma,  our  souls  were  sad  !" 

"  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-mnruno.    They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mist,  when  tlieir 
1,1 4 
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foamy  tops  are  seen,  at  times,  above  the  low- 
Bailing  vapour.  The  traveller  flirinks  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  he  knows  not  whiiher  to  fly.  No  trem- 
bling travellers  are  we  !  Sons  of  heroes  cull  forth 
the  steel.  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal  arise,  or 
Ciall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

*  The  deeds  of  old,  saidDuthmaruno,  are  like 
paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal !  Broad-fhieldcd  Tren- 
mor  is  still  seen,  amidst  his  own  dim  years.  Nor 
fetble  was  the  soul  of  the  king.  There,  no  dark 
deed  wandered  in  secret.  From  their  hundred 
streams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafsy  Colglancrona. 
Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each  strove  to 
lead  the  war.  TI  eir  svrords  were  often  half-un- 
fheathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.  Sepa- 
rate they  stood,  and  hummed  their  surly  songs. 
•*  Why  (hould  they  yield  to  each  other  ?  their 
fathers  were  equal  in  war."     Trenmor  was  there 

*  In  this  {hort  epiiode  we  have  a  very  probable  account 
given  us  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Caely 
vr  Gauls,  who  polseLed  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were  originally  a  number  of  dibtinc* 
tribes  or  clans,  each  subject  to  its  own  chitf,  who  was  free 
and  independent  of  any  other  power.  When  the  Romans 
invaded  them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have  in- 
duced tho>c  r::gi.'li  to  join  together  ;  but,  as  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  yield  to  the  command  of  oi;e  of  their  own  number,  their 
battles  were  ill  conducted,  and  consequently  unsucccfsful. 
Trenmor  was  the  first  who  rt presented  to  the  chiels  the  bad 
con  cqutnces  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  man- 
lier, and  advised  that  they  tlumselves  fhould  alternately  lead 
in  battle.  They  did  so,  but  they  were  unf-ucctfiful.  When 
ir  came  to  rrenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  che  enemy  by 
his  superior  valour  and  conduct,  which  gained  him  such  an  in- 
terest aiDong  the  ti  ibcs,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him,  were 
regarded  as  kings ;  or,  to  u  e  the  poet's  exprefsion,  tbe  ivorJs 
bj  poiver  ivjhed  forth  fiom  S^lma  oj  kJngs.  '1  he  regal  authori- 
ty, however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  incunsiderable  ; 
for  every  chief,  within  his  own  district,  was  abiolute  and  in- 
dependent. From  the  scene  of  the  battU  in  this  episode  (vvhioh 
was  the  valley  of  Crona.  a  little  to  the  north  of  Agricolu's 
wall)  1  fhould  suppof-e  that  the  encfmics  of  the  Cakdonianfi^ 
\*cit  the  Runiaus  o»  proviiicLiI  Biitoas. 
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with  his  peop'e,  st.-^.tely  in  youthful  locks.  He 
saw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  soul  a- 
rose.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  bv  turns  :  they 
led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  "From  his  own 
mofsy  hill,  blue-fliielded  Trenmor  came  down. 
He  led  wide  fkirted  battle,  and  the  strangers  fail- 
ed. Around  him  the  dark-browed  warriors 
came  ;  they  struck  the  fhield  of  joy.  Like  a 
pleasant  gale,  the  words  of  power  rufhed  forth 
from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by 
turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rose  :  then  v/a3 
the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  the  field. 

*'  Not  unknown,"  said  Cromma-glafs  *  of 
iliields,  "  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  v/ho 
flull  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  kings  ? 
Mist  settles  on  these  four  dark  hills  ;  within  it  let 
each  warrior  strike  his  fhield.  Spirits  may  de- 
scend in  dirknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.     Bards 

*  In  tradition,  thn  Cromma-glafs  makes  a  great  figure  in 
that  battle  which  Comhal  lost,  together  with  his  life,  to  the 
tribe  of  A^orni.  1  have  just  now  in  my  hands  an  Irifh  com- 
position, of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  v.'hlch  all  the  traditions  concerning  that  decisive  engage- 
ment are  jumbled  together,  fn  juftice  to  the  merit  cf  the 
poem,  I  fhould  have  here  presented  to  the  reader  a  tranfiation 
of  it;  did  net  the  bard  mention  some  circumstances  very  ridi- 
culous, and  others  altogether  indecent.  T^Iorna,  the  wife  of 
Comhal,  had  a  principal  hand  in  all  the  transactions  previous 
to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  hufband  ;  fhe,  to  u?e  the  words 
of  the  bard,  ivho  ivas  the  guiding  star  of  the  ivomen  of  Erin,  The 
baxd,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  misrepresented  the  ladies  of  his  coun- 
try, for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  ;o  void  of 
all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  had 
chosen  her  ioXg^^tw  guiding  star.  The  poem  consists  of  many 
stinza?.  The  hnguage  is  figurative,  and  the  numhcr,:  harmo- 
iiioas  :  but  the  piece  is  so  full  of  anachronisms,  and  so  une- 
qual in  its  composition,  that  the  author,  most  undoubtedly  5 
was  either  mad  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very  of-en  call- 
ed, Comhal  na  o  Albitiy  or  Comhal  cf  Albion^  which  sufficiently 
cerr.onstri:tes  that  the  allegarions  of  Keating  and  O'Flvihirt'/, 
(s.acsxxiiQ^.Fion  Mac  Cozf?nal,  are  but  of  late  invention, 
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marked  the  sounds  of  the  fhlelds.  Loudest  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  must  lead  in 
war  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  of  U- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  stormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  fliields,  like  Croth-loda  fit ry- eyed, 
"when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moonj, 
and  strews  his  signs  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor  s  stream .  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves. 
Their  echoing  strokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy  death 
flies  over  the  hosts.  They  were  clouds  of  hail, 
with  squ:  lly  winds  in  their  ikirts.  Their  fliow- 
er?  are  roaring  together.  Below  them  swells  the 
dark  rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  fliould  I  mark 
thy  wounds  i  Thou  art  with  the  years  that  are 
gone  ;  thou  fadest  on  my  soul  ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  fKirt  of  war,  and 
Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harmlefs  fire 
is  Duth-maruno's  ^word.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  streams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  lost  in 
thought.  They  roil  their  silent  eyes,  over  the 
flight  of  tlieir  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard  ;  the  sons  of  woody  Albion  returned.  But 
many  lay,  by  Turthor's  stream,  silent  in  their 
blood 

'*  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  said  the  king,  "  Duth- 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle  from  the  field  of  foer. !  For  this  white- 
botomed  Lanul  (hall  brighten  at  her  streams  ; 
Candona  (hall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crath- 
mo's  fields." 

"  Coigorm,"  *  replied  the  chief,    "    was  the 

*  I'hc  family  ot  Duih-maruno,  it  appears,  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  least,  from  some  of  the  norrhern  ifles, 
subject,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Loclilin.  The  Highland  se- 
nachies,  who  never  milised  to  make  their  commcn:s  cnj  and. 
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first  of  my  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  through  its  watery  vales.  He  ilev/  his  bro- 
ther in  I-thorno  :  *  He  left  the  land  of  his  fa- 
thers. He  chose  his  place,  in  silence,  by  rocky 
Crathmo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth  in  their 
years  •,  they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always 
fell.  The  wound  of  my  fathers  is  mine,  king  of 
echoing  ifles  ! 

"  He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  soul  came  forth 
to  his  fathers,  to  their  stormy  ifle.  There  they 
pursued  boars  of  mist,  along  the  fkirts  of  winds. 
The  chiefs  stood  silent  around,  as  the  stones  of 
Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller  see  them, 
through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely  path.  He 
thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged,  forming  fu- 
ture wars. 

"  Night  came  down,  on  U-thorno.  Still  stood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blast  whistled,  by 
turns,  through  every  warrior's  hair.  Fingal,  at 
length,  broke  forth  from  the  thoughts  of  his  soul. 
He  called  Uilin  of  harps,  and  bade  the  song  to 
rise.  *'  No  falling  fire,  that  is  only  seen,  and 
then  retires  in  night ;  no  departing  meteor  was 
he  that  is  laid  so  low.  He  v/as  like  the  strong- 
beaming  sun,  long  rejoicing  on  his  hill.  Call  the 
names  of  his  fathers,  from  their  dwellings  old  I''* 

I-thorno,  f  said  the  bard,  thatrisest  midst  ridgy 

additions  to,  the  works  of  Ofsian,  have  given  us  a  long  list  of 
the  ancestors  of  Duth  murano,  and  a  particular  account  of 
their  actions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvellous  kind.  One 
of  the  tale- makers  of  the  north  has  chosen  for  his  hero  ritarn- 
mor,  the  father  of  Duth-maruno,  and,  considering  the  adven- 
tures through  which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  dis- 
agreeable, nor  abounding  with  that  kind  of  fiction  which 
fhock'j  credibility.  ♦ 

*  An  iiland  of  Scandinavia. 

f  This  episode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It 
58  set  Jo  that  wild  kind  of  music  which  some  of  the  High- 
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se^.s  Why  Is  thy  head  so  gloomy,  In  the  ocean'.i 
mist  ?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race,  fearlefs 
as  thy  ftronpr-wingedeaf^les  ;  the  race  of  Colgorni 
of  iron  fiiields,  dwellers  of  Loda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  resounding  ifle  arose  Lurthan, 
£treamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a  silent 
vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  source,  dwelt 
Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars  !  His  daughter  was  fair 
as  a  sun-beam,  white-bosomed  Strina-dona  ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron  fiiields, 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to  Rurmar's 
echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo  the  maid,  the 
ftately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild.  But  thou  look- 
est  carelefs  from  thy  steps,  high- bosomed  Strina- 
dona  ! 

If  on  tlie  heath  fne  moved,  her  breast  was  whi- 
ter than  the  down  of  Cana  *  y  if  on  the  sea- beat 
fhore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean.  Her 
eyes  were  two  stars  of  light.  Her  face  was  hea- 
ven's bow  in  (bowers.  Her  daik  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  streaming  clouds.  Thou  wert 
the  dweller  of  souls,  whire-handed  Strina-dona  I 

Coigorm  came,  in  his  fi.ip,  and  Corcul  Suran, 
king  of  fliells.  The  brothers  came,  from  I-thor- 
110,  to  woo  the  sun-beam  of  Tormoth  wild.    She 

landers  distingiji{h  by  the  title  of  fon  Oi-marra^  or  the  Song  of 
mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  absohitely  infernal,  but  there 
are  many  returns  in  the  measure  which  are  inexprefsibly  wild 
and  beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  music,  I  fhould  think 
it  came  originally  from  Scandinavia  ;  for  the  fictions  delivcrtd 
down  concerning  the  Oi  marra,  (who  are  reputed  the  authors 
of  the  music,)  exactly  correspond  with  the  notions  of  the 
northern  nations  concerning  their  dhai  or  goJJcfies  of  dtattj, 
i— Of  all  the  names  in  this  episode,  there  is  none  of  a  Galic  o- 
riginal,  except  Strina-dona,  which  signifies  the  strife  of  hcroes» 
*  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully in  the  heathy  morafscs  of  the  north.  Its  s-talk  is  of  thie 
reedy  kind,  and  i*  cairies  a  tuft  of  down  very  much  rcscni- 
bling  cotton.  It  is  excefsively  white,  and  cons-equtntly  often 
iiitroduced  by  the  bards  in  their  similes  concerning  the  btavKy 
ul  woiuexi*. 
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saw  them  in  their  echoing  steel.  Her  soul  was 
fixed  on  blue- eyed  Colgorm.  *  Ul-lochlin's  night- 
ly eye  looked  in,  and  saw  the  tofsing  arms  of 
Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their  flam- 
ing eyes,  in  silence,  met.  They  turned  away. 
They  (truck  their  fliields.  Their  hands  were 
trembling  on  their  swords.  They  rufhed  into 
the  strife  of  heroes,   for  long-haired  Strina-dona. 

Corcul  Suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  ifie,  raged 
the  strength  of  his  father.  He  turned  Golgorni: 
from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the  winds.  In; 
Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field  he  dwelt  by  a  fo- 
reign stream.  Nor  darkened  the  king  alone,  that 
beam  of  light  was  near,  the  daughter  of  echoing. 
Tormoth,  white-armed  Strina-dona  f. 

*  Vl-lochlin,  tie  gtii^e  to  LocL/in  ;  the  name  of  a  star, 
■f  Tbe  continuation  of  this  episode  is  jii<=t  now  in  my  hands  | 
but  the  language  is  so  difftrenc  from,  and  the  ideas  so  unwor- 
thy of,  Ofsian,  that  I  have  rejected  it,  as  an  intcrpolatioa  by  a.. 
sncdern  bard. 
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DUAN  THIRD. 


THE  ARGUMENT, 


Gjsian,  after  some  general  rejiections,  describes  the  situation  of  Fin" 
gal,  and  the  position  of  the  army  of  Lochlin.  The  conversation  of 
Starno  and  Sivaran.  The  episode  of  Corman-trunar  and  Foinar- 
bragal.  Starno,  from  his  oivn  example,  recommends  to  S'zvaran 
to  surprise  Fingal,  ivho  bad  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill. 
Upon  Siva r an' s  refusal,  Starno  under taket  the  enterprise  himself 
is  overcome,  and  taken  prisoner,  by  FingaU  He  is  dismifsed  after 
a  severe  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 


W  HENCE  is  the  Stream  of  years  ?  Whither  do 
they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they  hid  in  mist, 
their  many-coloured  bides  ? 

1  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  seem 
dim  to  Olsian's  eyes,  like  rtflected  moon- beams 
on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise  the  red  beams  of 
war  !  There,  silent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they  pafs 
along.  Dweller  between  the  fhields  !  Thou  that 
awakest  the  falhng  soul  !  Descend  from  thy  wall,, 
harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  !  Come  with. 
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that  which  kindles  the  past ;   rear  the   forms  of 
old,  en  their  own  dark-brown  years  ! 

*  U-thorno,  hill  of  storms,  I  behold  my  race 
en  thy  side.  Fingal  is  bending,  in  night,  over 
Duth  maruno*s  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  steps 
of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Turthor's 
stream  the  host  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in  fiiades. 
The  wrathful  kings  stood  on  two  hills  -,  they 
looked  forward  from  their  bofsy  Ihields.  Thty 
looked  forward  to  the  stars  of  night,  red  wan- 
dering in  the  west.  Cruth-loda  bends  from  high, 
like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.  He  sends 
abroad   the  winds,  and  marks   them,  with   his 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  supply  what  they 
thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Ofsian,  have  inserted  a  great 
many  incidents  between  the  second  and  third  Juan  of  Cath- 
loda.  Their  interpolations  are  so  easily  distinguifhed  from 
the  genuine  remains  of  Ofsian,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time 
to  mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  reject  them.  If  the  modern 
Scottifh-  and  Irilh  bards  have  (hewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in 
ascribing  their  own  compositions  to  names  nf  antiquity,  for 
by  that  means  they  themselves  have  escaped  that  contempt 
which  the  authors  of  such  futile  performances  must  necefsa- 
rily  have  met  with  from  people  of  true  taste.  I  was  led  into 
this  observation  by  an  Irifli  poem  just  now  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  descent  made  by  Swaran,  kir.g  of  Lochlin,  on  Ire- 
land, and  is  the  work,  says  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to 
it,  of  Ofsian  Mac-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  several  pi- 
ous ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  composition  of  some 
good  priest,  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  for  he  spealis, 
with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly  cf 
the  Uuc-e\ed  daugbt.'ri  of  the  convent.  Religious,  however,  as 
this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogether  decent  in  the  scenes  he 
introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wife  of  CongcullJon,  bnih 
of  whom  he  represents  as  giants.  It  happening,  unfortu- 
nately,  that  CongcuUion  was  only  of  a  moderate  stature, 
his  wile,  without  hesitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  a- 
dcquate  match  for  her  own  gigantic  ^izc.  From  this  fatal 
preference  proceeded  so  n-.uch  mischief,  that  the  good  poet 
altogether  lost  sight  of  his  principal  action,  and  he  ends  thx 
piece  with  advice  to  men  in  the  choice  of  their  wives; 
which,  however  good  it  may  be,  I  shall  leave  cor.csaled  in 
tlic  obscurity  of  the  original. 
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signs.  Starno  foresaw  that  Morven's  king  was 
not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  ruGie^i 
before  his  son.  He  hummed  a  surly  song  ;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wind.  Turned  *  from  one  an- 
other, they  stood,  like  two  oaks,  which  different 
winds  hid  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its  own  loud 
rill,  and  iliakes  it  boughs  in  the  course  of  blasts. 

**  Annir,'*  said  Starno  of  lakes,  *'  was  a  fire 
that  consumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from 
his  eyes,  along  the  striving  fields.  His  joy  was 
in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  summer 
stream,  th^t  brings  joy  to  withered  vales,  from  its 
own  mofsy  rock.  '  He  came  forth  to  the  lake 
Luth  cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Cormantrunar,  he 
fromUrlor  of  streams,  dweller  of  battle's  win^s." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormil, 
v/ith  his  dark  bosomed  fhips.  He  saw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  white  armed  Folna-  bragal  He 
saw  her  I  Nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes  on  the  rider 
of  stormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  bhip  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale.  An- 
nir pursued  along  the  deep  ;  he  called  the  winds 
of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king  !  Starno 
was  by  his  side.  Like  U-thorno's  young  eagle, 
I  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  rufhed  into  roaring  Urlor.  VVith  his 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought ; 
but  the  foe  prevailed.     In  his   wrath   my   father 

*  The  suriy  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  dispositions.  Their  cha- 
racter, at  first  si^rht,  seem  little  different;  but,  upon  exa- 
mination, we  find  tnat  the  poet  has  dsxteroufly  diitinguiflied 
between  them.  They  were  both  dark,  stubborn,  haugh.y 
and  reserved  ;  but  Starno  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cru- 
el, to  the  highest  degree  ;  the  disposition  of  Swaran,  though 
savage,  was  kfs  bloody,  and  somewhat  tinctured  with  gene- 
rosity. It  is  doing  injustice  to  Of  ian,  to  say  that  he  has^^noS 
a  great  variety  of  characters. 
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stood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his  sword* 
His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage  I  marked  the 
soul  of  the  king,  and  \  retired  in  night.  From 
the  field  1  took  a  broken  lielmet :  a  fliield  that 
was  pierced  with  steel  ;  pointlefs  was  the  spear 
in  my  hand.     I  went  to  find  the  foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tall  Corman-trunar,  beside  his 
burning  oak ;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  sat 
deep-bosomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
Ihield  before  her  I  spoke  the  words  of  peace* 
**  Beside  his  rolling  sea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
The  king  was  pierced  in  battle  ;  and  Starno  is  to 
raire  his  tomb.  Me,  a  son  of  Loda,  he  sends  to 
white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her  send  a  lock  from 
her  hair,  to  rest  with  her  father,  in  earth  And 
thou  king  of  roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  cease, 
till  Annir  receive  the  fliell,  from  fiery-eyed  Cruth- 
loda." 

*^  Bursting  into  tears,  (he  rose,  and  tore  a  lock 
from  her  hair  5  a  lock  which  wandered  in  the 
blast,  along  her  heaving  breast.  Corman-trunar 
gave  the  fiicll ;  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  before 
him.  I  rested  in  the  Ihade  of  night ;  and  hid 
my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  descended  on 
the  foe.  I  rose  like  a  stalking  ghost.  I  pierced 
the  side  of  Corman-trunar.  Nor  did  Foina-bra- 
gal escape.    She  rolled  her  white  bosom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didst  thou 
wake  my  rage  ! 

Morning  rose.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mist.    Annir  struck  his  bofsy  ihield. 

*  Ofsian  is  very  partial  to  the  fair  sex.  Even  the  daughter 
of  the  cruel  Anrir,  the  sifter  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody 
Starno,  partakes  not  of  those  disagreeable  characters  so  pe- 
culiar to  her  family.  She  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate. 
Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  uses  the  sex  with  least  ceremo- 
ny. His  cold  contempt  is  even  worse  than  the  downright  .n- 
Luse  of  the  moderns  ;  for  to  draw  abuie  implies  the  pofscf- 
lion  of  some  met  it. 
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He  called  his  dark-haired  son.  I  came  streaked 
with  wandering  blood  ;  thrice  rose  the  Oiout  of 
the  king,  like  the  bursting  forth  of  a  squall  of 
wind  from  a  cloud,  by  night.  We  rejoiced  three 
days  above  the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of 
heaven.  They  came  from  all  the  winds,  to  feast 
on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran  !  Fingal  is  alone  f ,  on 
his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy  spear  pierce  the  king 
in  secret ;  like  Annir,  my  soul  shall  rejoice. 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  said  Swaran,  *'  I  Ihall  not 
flay  in  (hades.  1  move  forth  in  light  j  the  hawks 
Tufn  from  all  their  winds.  They  are  vv^ont  to 
trace  my  course  ;  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war." 

Burning  rose  the  rage  of  the  king.  He  thrice 
raised  his  gleaming  spear.  But,  startinij,  he  spared 
his  son,  and  rufhed  into  the  night.  By  Turthor's 
stream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dvv-elllng  of  Conban- 
carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  of  kings,  and 
called  the  maid  of  Lulan  :  but  the  was  distant  far, 
in  Loda's  resounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  strode  to  where  Fingal 
lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his  fnield,  oa 
his  own  secret  hilL 

Stern  hunter  of  (haggy  boars  !  no  feeble  maid 
is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny  bed, 
by  Turthor's  murnnuring  stream.  Here  is  spread 
the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which  they  rise  to- 
deeds  of  death  !  Hunter  of  fhaggy  boars>  awa- 
ken not  the  terrible  ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on  :  Fingal  arofe  In 
nrms.  "  V7ho  art  thou,  son  of  night  ?"  Silent 
he  threw  the  spear.     They  mixed  their  gloomy 

f  Fingal,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Caledonian  kings, 
had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himself  was  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno  might  have 
some  intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occasions  his 
recjuest  to  Swaran,  to  stab  him,  as  he  foresaw,  by  his  art  of 
divination,  that  he  could  not  overcome  him  in  open  battle. 
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strife.  The  flileld  of  Starno  fell,  cleft  In  twain. 
He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early  beam  arose. 
It  was  then  Fingal  beheM  the  king.  He  rolled 
awhile  his  silent  eyes.  He  thought  of  other  days, 
when  white  bosoined  Agandecca  moved  like  the 
music  of  songs.  He  loosed  the  thong  from  his 
hands.  *'  Son  of  Annir,"  he  said,  **  retire.  Re- 
tire to  Gormal  of  (hells  ;  a  beam  that  was  set  re- 
turns. I  remember  thy  white- bosomed  daugh- 
ter ;  dreadful  king,  away  !  Go  to  thy  troubled 
dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  I  Let  the 
Itranger  ftiun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall  1 
A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  ! 


END  OF  VOLUME  FIRST. 
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